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PREFACE. | 


Mr Brown’s work has now been about three years be- 
re the public. It has been very favourably accepted 
y the churches of Christ in Great Britain. Through . 
heir journals most of them have given judgment up- 
n it in words of concurrence and admiration. It has 
een pronounced “one of the most able, comprehen- 
ive, and conclusive, of the numerous works which 
e millennarian controversy has called forth.” It is 
rmed to be “a work of great: power on the sober and 
eriptural side of the controversy.” In private fellow- 
ip and discussion, it is appealed to, at least in Scotland, 
s beyond an answer. By some Mr Brown is thought 
have settled the question conclusively. Millennarian- 
m is supposed to have received its death-blow, which it 
s the prospect of surviving only a few years. 

A considerable number throughout the churches (my- - 
lf amongst them, ) do not assent to this estimate. We 
ve read the volume with care, and we trust with can- 
our also. We would not detract from its merits; nor 
under-prize the author’s efforts to displace error and 
build up truth. We esteem him very highly in love, as 
a brother in the Lord, “a companion in tribulation and 
in the kingdom and patience of Christ.” Nor would we 
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be offended at the sharpness of his rebukes, and the stron’ 
words of censure applied to us. He has led us to reco 
sider our position, to review our arguments, to weig 
anew many a passage of the Divine word, to re-exami 
our whole system from the foundation upwards. He h 
spared no pains to bring into view the defects, the ang 
larities, the inconsistencies, the occasional crude thought 
of millennarian authorship, sometimes with accuracy, ¢ 
other times with a stroke of caricature,—a caricature f 
which he has been in some measure indebted to the d 
vergencies of hasty or less sober-minded brethren. H 
has once and again tried our patience, not so much b 
_ the hard words with which he assails us in every pag 
as by the deductions which he would fain fasten on u 
and by which he hopes, as by so many mill-stones, t 
submerge our entire system. 

Yet we owe him no grudge; nay, we can thank hi 
for having sent us to sift our views, ‘and for making 
more suspicious of unproved opinions, more jealous 
aught which even séems to trifle with error; or tampe 
with Inspiration, more impatient of rashness and intol 
rant dogmatism. 

I am satisfied that he has done his subject fall justic 
—much more so than any of his predecessors in the sa 
field. He knows somewhat better than most, what mi 
lennarians really hold. He does not brandish his we 
pons in the dark, nor set about the demolition of ime 
ginary opinions instead of authentic millennarianis 
Thus far he has faced the real subject, and met the rea 
argument of the case; with what success, it is my design 
to consider. Ido not think that he has thoroughly 
grappled with the essence of the question. His mode of 
dealing with the subject appears to me indirect and un- 
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tisfactory; but still that which he attacks is, in gene- 
1, real millennarianism, and not something else got up 
r the oceasion, which nobody holds or has held. 

He gives it as his opinion, that the principles contain- 
1 in his volume are “untouched and immoveable.” 
ow, though this is strong language for a fallible man to 
e, especially in commendation of his own arguments, 
tLadmit that he has done more for the defence of 
ese opinions, than any others before him. He hasalso 
rith some skill laid his finger upon the weak points of 
is adversary, making quite a sufficient, I will not say 

unfair use of these; which, however, are not, after all, 
ne weightier matters of the controversy. 

That I not only dissent from his conclusions, but think 
is way of reaching them unsafe and charged with evil, 
have not sought to conceal. I believe his mode of in- 
rpretation, his method of dealing with inspired quota- 
ons from the Old Testament, his lowering the blessed 
paracter of the millennium, his departure from the in- 
rpretations of sound commentators in pursuit of novel- 
es harmonizing better with his system, his doctrine of 
e inseparability of sin and Satan, his way of transmut- 
g the physical into the moral, the personal into the 
bstract, to be full of peril to sound doctrine, and incon- 
stent with Calvinism. The carrying out of these prin- 
iples would make void many a page of inspiration, and 
trike the strong props from beneath many a treasured 
ruth. And as he has not been slow to tell us what he 
onceives to be the tendencies of our system, he will not, 
am sure, take offence at my sometimes stating what 
seem be the bearings of his.* 


* T have frequently taken occasion to place expositions of Dr 
Bush and others side by side with Mr Brown’s. In so doing I 
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The difficulty of estimating tendencies is much greate 
than at first sight appears. For, as even in the creed of th 
most thoroughly orthodox there is sure to be some ad 
mixture of error, however slight; so, in the creed of tl 
most unsound there is sure to be some vestige of trutl 
So that the question in such a case is, Whether is it likel 
that the slight amount of error in the former may a 
as leaven to corrupt the truth; or that the very slendé 
quantity of truth in the latter case may spring up li 
seed and displace the error? There is a variable quantit 
here, the law of which is not easily ascertained, and n 
calculus can bring out a determinate result. I feel pe 
suaded, for instance, that the mode of exposition adopted 
by our opponents is one whose tendencies are in the direc 
tion of rationalism; but I have not the slightest though 


most sincerely disclaim the very slightest thought of identifying 
the American Swedenborgian or German rationalist, with a br 
ther whom I esteem and honour in the Lord. At the same tim 
Mr Brown’s interpretations and principles of interpretation a 
so like theirs, that I felt bound to call attention to them,—moy 
especially as we are so often charged with holding principles de 
structive of Christianity. I find, for instance, that in all the pasg§- 
ages relating to resurrection, which are matters of debate in thi 
millennarian controversy, Mr Brown and Dr Bush agree in making 
the resurrection predicted, a moral or spiritual one, not a physica 
one: and am I not justified in marking this resemblance? Am 
not entitled to say, is it not singular that Dr Bush’s Swedenborfl 
gianism and Mr Brown’s post-millennialism should have conduct 
ed them to the same conclusions? The literality of the contested 
passages is felt by both to be fatal to their respective systems 
and both, therefore, spiritualize them. I condemn the former fo 
the liberty he has taken with the words of God, may I not ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the latter, and say of his system, that 
judging from its affinities, it is far more likely than ours to de- 
mand a “‘ new dispensation,” and a new “ Christianity.” 
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that my brethren are rationalists, or likely to become 
so. I refuse to enter even into a probable calculation of 
results; chiefly because I see so many counteractive 
elements, which would make any such attempt abortive. 
Both Mr Brown and Dr Carlile have fully expressed 
themselves as to the tendency of our system, (not indeed 
our mode of interpretation), speaking of it as subversive 
of the fundamental principles of Christianity. I desire 
to write with caution in retorting consequences upon 
hem; not because I have no misgivings in the matter, 
ut pocwils I know the hazard of the calculation, and 
Iso because the subject is one that must be examined 
and adjusted upon broader and more solid ground. 

As to tendencies, I shall only add this remark; that 
whatever may be the evil tendencies imputed to our sys- 
tem, our general mode of interpretation is one which 
points in the very opposite direction from that of ration- 
alism. From the days of Origen and Jerome, history 
as recorded the evils and perils of figurative exposition; 
but what evils of literal interpretation can history reveal? 
Where are the commentators that have subverted truth 
by literality? Where are the heretics that have ever be- 
taken themselves to the diteral as the basis of their fan- 
cies or falsities? 

If I may give my own analysis of Mr Brown’s work, 
I should say that it consists of two parts. In the former 
of these his object is to show, that millennarianism is 
- theologically impossible; that is, that it is so irrecon- 
| cilable with certain admitted doctrines, that it cannot 

be true. In the latter, his aim is to meet the proof- 

texts urged by millennarians in defence of their system, 
- and so to expound them, as that they shall not Spiel 
that system. 
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This method appears to me imperfect, both by de- 
fect and misarrangement. As to the defect, I miss the 
building up of his own system, for which there is no 
space allowed, and in behalf of which no direct and 
positive proof-texts are urged. As to misarrangement, 
surely the first part should have been last. The inferen- 
tial and theological difficulties of the scheme should have 
been reserved till after the diseussion upon its scriptural- 
ness,—unless Mr Brown is prepared to say, that the 
whole scheme is so utterly and absolutely impossible tha 
the argument on its scripturalness is wholly superfluous. 
Whether Mr Brown holds this or not I do not know 
but his whole work has given me, as well as not a few 
others, the impression that such is his feeling. He never 
reserves his expressions of wonder and dislike till the 
close of an argument or exposition; but gives free utter- 
ance to them as soon as he has stated the opposite view, 
and before he has argued the case. Thus, at the outset 
of each argument and interpretation, he calls up a stron 
feeling in the reader’s mind against us, before a reason 
has been given. So that the argument is directed to 
minds thus prepared to admit the worst against us, and 
to be satisfied with almost anything that can be advanced 
against a system, of whose evils they have got such timely 
warning. In this way the reader is made to enter upon 
each part of the discussion so biassed by the author’s | 


preliminary epithets—so possessed with an idea of the — 


essential hideousness of our theory—that no argument 
on our part could gain an open hearing, and any argu- 
ment on the other side would be deemed fair and valid. 

I should think, that a completer arrangement for such 
a work would be somewhat as follows:—I. Direct proofs 
that the millennium will precede the advent, consisting 
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of all passages of Scripture in which the millennium is 
placed first. II. Clearing up of those passages which 
are urged by millennarians. III. The difficulties of the 
case. This would be the natural method, and in gene- 
ral the most satisfying and effective. 

In saying this Ido not refer to Mr Brown alone. 
Others besides him have taken the same course, begin- 
ning with the negative and inferential instead of the 
positive and direct. Thus, for instance, Turrettine has 
a chapter occupied with the consideration of chiliasm, and 
he proceeds precisely in the same way. After stating 
the question, he sets out with eight reasons against mil- 
lennarianism, and then endeavours to explain away the 
passages urged in its support.* This is the more remark- 
able in him, because it is not his usual way. Thus, in 
the immediately preceding chapter, De Resur‘rectione, 
after stating the question, he at once sets forth his 
direct and positive evidence under five heads. Having 
thus proved resurrection, he takes up the passages urged 
against it, and then concludes with briefly adverting to 
the difficulties of the case. It is singular to find this 
most methodical of all our theologians departing from 
his usual and most logical method, when handling mil- 
lennarianism, It suggests the inquiry, not with refer- 
ence to him aJone, but others also, Why is this unusual 
line of proof adopted? Why are difficulties planted in 
the foreground? Why are we not at once plied with the 
texts of Scripture which place the millennium before the 
advent? We are ready at once to name passages in 
__ which the opposite order of events is directly stated. 
Why will not our opponents meet us on this ground, 
and bring forward their direct and positive proof-texts? 

* Locus xx. De novisstmes, questio iii. 
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Alas! if Turretiine could find none, where are they to 
be found ? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not say, nor have 
I ever said, that our opponents do not endeavour to ad- 
duce positive proof. against such a millennium as we 
look for, coming after the advent. I have all along 
said, ‘‘ granting that you have proved your point, 
what is that point? Simply that our ideas of the na- 
ture of the millennium are unscriptural.” But there 
are two questions, not one merely, to be adjudicated 
upon, One is as to the nature, the other is as to 
the position of the millennium. The latter remains 
to this day untouched. I repeat the statements which 
I have made elsewhere as to this. It is not only my 
own belief, but the belief of many with whom I have 
carefully gone over the whole matter, that neither Mr 
Brown, nor any anti-millennarian writer, has ever 
attempted to set forth their positive proof-texts respect- 
ing the position of the millennium, as anterior to the ad- 
vent. Weare ready to cite twenty plain texts, in which 
the two things are spoken of, and in which the advent is 
uniformly placed first. Will Mr Brown give us his 
positive proof-texts, which directly set down the mil- 
lennium as prior to the advent. This is but a fair 
request. Jt would setile the question. Yet it is one 
which has never yet been complied with. Till this is 
done, has the main point been met? We call ourselves 
pre-millennialists; and we adduce distinct passages, 
which in setting forth both events, place the advent be- 
fore the millennium. Our opponents call themselves 
post-millennialists; and why then should they not bring: 
forth passages, which in mentioning both events, put the 
millennium before the advent? They may be able ] 
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prove that our millennium is unscriptural; they may be 
able to dispose of our texts declaring the advent to be 
first; but having done all this, have they proved post- 
millennialism? Have they made out from Scripture a 
millennium before the advent? If they say this is of 
little moment, I ask why they keep up the distinction 
of the pre and the post? 

They themselves introduced that distinction, as being 
truer and fairer than millennarianism and anti-millen- 
narianism, Yet some of them, when hard pressed for 
direct proof-texts in support of a post-millennial advent, 
turn round on us and declare, that this distinction is of 
less moment, the main one being the nature of the mil- 
Jennium which is expected! But we refuse to have the 
question evaded and the ground shifted, and we still ask 
them for scriptural proof. We are ready to prove the 
pre; are they ready to prove the post ?* 


* A writer in the Pree Church Magazine, for January last, vir- 
tually admits the correctness of the above statement. I have 
maintained two points. rst, That no post-millennialist has 
ever yet adduced one positive proof-text to show the priority of 
the millennium, ze. to give a reason for their being what they 
call themselves, post-miilennialists. Conscious that there is 
some truth in this, the reviewer does not hesitate to shift the 
usual ground, and say, “ we are very little concerned with whe- 
ther there will be a millennium or no before the advent”! (p. 29.) 
What is this but saying, that he had no texts to produce? If 
he had any, could he have failed to present them? Feeling that 
he has none, he turns aside and says,—this is not the real 
question. Not the real question! and yet he calls himself a post- 
millennialist, and us p7e-millennialists! Must the matter of post 
and pre be thus dismissed? Nay more, must we be said to be 
guilty of a “ palpable misrepresentation,” for insisting that our 
jopponents have adopted the negative, and not the positive method 
lf reasoning? Secondly, I have maintained, that the great ob- 

\ 
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In adducing these proofs of ours, we take that sense of 
the passages for which we can produce the testimony of 
such men as Calvin, and Turrettine, the Assembly’s An- 
notators, and such like. We have no novel sense to at- 
tach to the words. Mr Brown has adopted meanings 


ject of anti-millennarians is not positive, ¢.e. to build up their own 
system upon Scripture proof, but negative, ¢.e. to overthrow ours. 
What is the reviewer’s answer? It is an admission that they do 
take up the negative of our position; and having admitted this, 
he stops, not thinking it needful to prove (as he ought to have 
done) that the negative of our position must necessarily be the 
‘positive of his own. His words are these :—“ Our only (!) real 
controversy is with the notion, that Christ’s coming is to establish 
a fleshly state on earth, under the sway of himself and his glori- 
fied saints. In taking up the negative of this position, it is un- 
justifiable (?) to say, that we have nothing but negative opinions 
at all on the subject. The misrepresentation is palpable, but yet 
it has been once and again put forth.” Yes, and I put it forth 
again as a plain fact; and it seems to me, that the above sentence 
proves my statement to be correct. I did not speak of negative 
opinions, but I spoke of negative arguments. The reader will 
judge whether the above be not a confession that the arguments 
are negative. That the opinions of my opponents were positive 
enough, I never doubted, until I read the above singular sen- 
tence, “ we are not concerned,” &c.; and I think it somewhat 
strange that the word opinion should be used here instead of ar- 
gument. It was their arguments that Lheld and still hold to be 
negative; ¢.¢. they merely disprove our position, but they do not 
establish the opposite, ¢.¢. the priority of the millennium. It was 
right that the reviewer should speak as he saw fit of the Letters 
in the Journal of Prophecy, or of “a recent work, entitled Pro- 
phetical Landmarks;” but he might have spared the charge of 
“¢ palpable misrepresentation,” especially when he bears testi- 
mony to the “ good temper” which pervades the above Journal 
and adds, “ let us try to avoid harsh insinuations against pent 
sons, and that wrath of man which worketh not the righteous,| 
ness of God.”’ (p. 30.) 
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altogether novel,—meanings for which he can produce 
but few witnesses of soundness; and is not this of itself 
suspicious? One thing it proves at least, that we are 
not the innovators; that we have adopted no novel mode 
of interpretation for propping our system; that if there 
be danger in our exposition of the texts in question, it is 
the danger of following the interpretations of men noted 
in all the churches for soundness in the faith. They 
were not millennarians; but they took the literal sense 
of the texts under discussion, as we shall see.* So that 
in this respect, as well as in reference to the undoubted 
apostolicity of our system, we are walking in the old 
paths, and seeking the old ways; we are but taking up 
the deep voices of the ancient world, and making them 
to be heard in these last days once more. 

I strive to write for truth, not for triumph. The 
times call for something else than man’s conflict with, or 
victory over his fellow-man. The issue of the contest, 
and the prize that is to be won, is divine truth. I am 
far from thinking that there is not error cleaving to our 
system, or that there is not much sin mingling with our 
defence of it; and I shall be always glad to reconsider 
its various parts, and thankful for correction or further 
light. For the remark of the German philosopher I 
feel to be a true one, that “the worst insult that could 
be offered, even to a half-educated man, would be to 


suppose that he could be offended by the exposure of an — j 
error which he entertained, or the proclamation of a i 
truth which had escaped his notice.” If in aught I have © + 


written unadvised words, or breathed a spirit at variance 
with the mind of Christ, I shall feel much sorrow. But 
* IT may here state, that the substance of a considerable part 


of the latter half of the volume appeared in some numbers of 
(, the Presbyterian Review. 
Px 
1 b 
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let not my defective statements of truth be made a reason 
for condemning the truth itself; and though I have 
written earnestly, I trust it has not been either with 
unkindness or intolerance. 
The present controversy is one which is not likely’ 
soon to subside. For it is not a controversy called up 
by human disputants; it is one forced upon our notice 
by the ominous events of the day we live in. It is the 
signs of the times that are compelling men to look it in 
the face. These signs mean something; and something 
-too in which we have the profoundest interest. They 
are either the forerunners of a millennium not mate- 
rially differing from the present state of things,—a mil- 
lennium in which the earth is not renewed, but remains 
barren and accursed,—a millennium in which creation 
still groans,—a millennium in which Satan is not bound, 
but still roams the earth,—a millennium, of which the 
utmost that can be said is, that there “ will be far less 
mixture than now,” but tares still growing plentifully 
in it, and the enemy still busy in sowing them,—a mil- 
lennium from which Christ being absent in person, the 
church, as Mr Brown says, will be “ miserable without 
him:” or they are signs of the glad advent,—the fore- 
runners of the King himself, for whom the church, in 
loneliness and widowhood, has been waiting so long, 
and under whose righteous sway she hopes to see all 
things “ made new.” | 
Kuso, March 20, 1849. 


te 


P.S, This volume was nearly through the press before 
the advertisement of the second edition of Mr Brown’s 
work appeared. 


PART I. 


———_—— 


Theological ov Doctrinal, 


In the first part of this volume I propose to bring 
out the more general or theological parts of the pre- 
sent controversy. This will enable me to show how 
far we agree and how far we differ. It will also give 
room for correcting misconceptions, and showing what 
we do and what we do not hold. This may be useful, 
even though it should occasionally lead us into a 
slight divergence from the main discussion, or even 


a temporary losing sight of the volume under notice. 
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CHAPTER If. 


HOW FAR WE AGREE. 


In such a discussion as the present, it is well to start 
with as much common ground as possible. We do not 
desire controversy for its own sake, and hence the de- 
sirableness of limiting the range of discussion, as far 
as may be, by staking off, at the outset, all that is com- 
mon to both. Our objects will thus become more de- 
finite, unnecessary and undisputed questions will be 
avoided, and our chances of collision lessened. 

I rejoice that Mr Brown has, by the explicitness of 
his opening chapter, enabled us without difficulty to 
ascertain this common ground. Not only have many 
points of misapprehension been removed, and a more 
solid basis laid for subsequent conference; but an 
amount of sympathy has been called up between us 


which could not otherwise have existed; and which 


never rises in the perusal of such works as Faber’s, how- 
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ever learned and elaborate.* In any discussion between 
any parties, it is of much service to set out with knowing 
how far we are agreed,—2i¢ 6 ¢@0céo0uev,—but specially 
in a discussion between brethren, where any misun- 
derstanding is 50 undesirable, and in a controversy 
like the present, where the collisions hitherto, both 
private and public, have been sharp and many. 

There are several more points common between Mr 
Brown and us, than there are or were between us and 
former post-millennialists. I do not mean that there 
is less of resolute difference on the main points; but 
there are some of Mr Brown’s opinions which, by a 
large class of post-millennialists, would be looked up- 
on with suspicion, if not dislike. This approxima- 
tion, however small its amount, is so far well. It is 
so much of God's truth taken out of the region of con- 
troversy and laid aside as agreed upon. And it is some 
good fruit reaped from controversy, not only by the 
bystanders, but by the disputants themselves: a thing 
rare enough, but gratifying. 

I see that the system which I regard as that of Serip- 
ture is making advances. Its opponents have been 


led to abandon more than one extreme position which, 


* Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, vol. i. p. 215—261: 368—873; 
vol. ii. p. 272—275; vol. iii, 898—481; also Hight Dissertations, 
&c., vol. i, Preface, ix—xviii.; vol. ii. p. 125—135. 
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twenty or thirty years ago, was deemed vital, as well as 
unassailable. Their hostility to our main views has 
not abated; but some subordinate points they seem 
disposed to concede, as no longer tenable. And thus, 
not only has the heavy prejudice once cherished against 
us been much lightened and relaxed, but a very consider- 
able number of brethren, not long since, stout opposers, 
have step by step come over to us, and are not asham- 
ed to contend for that truth which formerly they re- 
jected as hideous error. 

It is not merely among the brethren of one church, 
but among the brethren of many churches, that there 
is this better understanding of each other in things 
pertaining to the coming and the kingdom of the Lord. 
So that there are thus some fewer points on which we 
can be taunted with our variances. A modern Ger- 
man pseudo-protestant writer thought fit thus to re- 
proach the divines of Germany,— “Does not Neander 
teach very differently from Tholuck? And Tholuck 
differently from Hengstenberg? And Hengstenberg dif- 
ferently from Krummacher? And Krummacher dif- 
ferently from Draseke? And Draseke differently from 
Harms? And Harms differently from Ullman? And 
Ullman differently from Liicke? And Liicke differently 


from Olshausen?’* Such taunts are, no doubt, as 


* Protestantism in tts Sel f-Dissolution, by a Protestant, Schaff- 
.. 1843. 
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worthless as they are spiteful, yet they show how a 
Bible-hating age is watching the divergencies among 
Christians. And hence it is matter of satisfaction 
when the common ground among Protestants is 
enlarged, and points of undisputed belief increased in 
number. 

Into the points of agreement on prophetic subjects 
between us and Mr Brown, let me now inquire. In 
doing so, I must quote largely; but the reader will 
not grudge a page or two additional at the outset; 
nay, must prepare himself for the careful study of 
citations at different stages of the argument. These 
are quite indispensable in a work like the present. 
Without this, it would neither be fair nor com- 
plete. 

First of all, Mr Brown states very decidedly, 
though with brevity, his opinion as to the duty of 
studying the prophetic word, and the sin of neglect- 
ingit. I believe, indeed, that there are but few now who 
would venture to defend the propriety of omitting 
the careful study of any part of Scripture. Formerly 
some deemed prophetic investigations unprofitable; 
others turned away from them as being too intricate 
and dark; others shrunk from them as pernicious, and 
tending only to enthusiasm or frenzy. But now all 


Christians recognise, in words at least, “that ALL Sor1P- 
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TURE is given by inspiration of God, and is PROFITABLE 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
Many still neglect the study of prophecy, but they do 
not despise those who study it, nor do they venture to 
defend their own neglect of it. But it is sad, as well 
as indicative of a cold and unhealthy spiritual condi- 
tion, to find many practically, though not in theory, 
slighting so momentous a subject. How often, in con- 
versation with brethren upon prophetic subjects, has 
the progress of our conference been arrested by the 
confession sometimes made without regret or shame, “ I 
have not studied these matters; I am satisfied with 
essentials.” Many ministers of Christ throughout the 
land would do well to give heed to the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ And now, thinking minds are thrown upon the 
future. Bible Christians are beginning to see, that in 
these anxious times the future must take shape in their 
minds, whether they will or no; that, if they will not 
allow the Bible to shape it for them, there is nothing 


for it but to lie open to every apprehension or expec- 


tation which the progress of events may for the time 


suggest; and therefore that, despite their prejudices, 


they after all ‘po we. to take heed to the more sure 
Ii ; 


6 THE POLE-STAR 


word of prophecy, until the day dawn, and the day- 
‘star arise in their hearts.’ It is indeed high time it 
should come to this. The generality even of intelli- 
gent Christians—shall we add, of Christian ministers? 
—have still some lingering hold of the childish and 
miserable notion—bred of the Rationalism of last cen- 
tury—that prophecy is useless till it be fulfilled; and 
that the one intent of it was just to afford a succes- 
sion of evidences of the truth of Revelation to those 
who should see its predictions accomplished. But 
“now it would seem as if we were to be saved the trou- 
ble of refuting this. Hvents are fast doing the work 
of arguments, showing this opinion in a light which 
abstract considerations had failed to do.”* 

As to the second advent of Christ, Mr Brown has 
many most just, most vigorous, and most needful re- 
marks, That event is the church’s pole-star. The 
primitive church felt it to be so, and in proportion as 
we return to primitive love and faith, it will be so 
with ourselves. The desire of the early believers was 
to Him, “ whom having not seen they loved;” and so 
will ours be when we learn to love as they loved ;—with 
the same fond fidelity in absence, and the same intense 
longing to meet and embrace the absent One.+ 


Tar poG; Ve 
+ Augustine thus writes, “ Quomodo vigilabimus? Corde vigila, 
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It would be well for Christians in general to pon- 
der the whole of the author’s statements with reference 
to this. He sets out well. He strikes the proper key. 
Tt will not do to argue this controversy upon any other 
ground. And we believe that were ministers in gene- 
ral acting upon the principles of the writer, the dis- 
cussion might have by this time been far nearer its 
settlement. Nor is it yet too late. Let ministers of 
Christ take up the theme. Let them preach the com- 
ing of the Lord. Let them give it the prominence 
which Scripture does, and which Mr Brown would here 
have them to do, and there is a far greater likelihood 
of the two parties at least understanding each other. 
But so long as the advent is kept out of view; so long 
as that “blessed hope” is made to occupy a mere com- 
mon and subordinate place amid the motives derived 
from the future, it is impossible that the subject in 
debate can be rightly argued, or at least argued with 
any hope of an adjustment. | 

One of the chief things for which we value this vo- 
fide vigila, spe vigila, charitate vigila, operibus vigila, 

Tune te sponsus ille amplectat; tunc te introducet in domum 
ubi nunquam dormias, ubi nunquam tua lampas possit extingui. 
Hodie vero laboramus et lampades nostr inter ventos hujus seculi 
tentationesque fluctuant; sed ardeat in robore flamma nostra ut 


ventus tentationis augeat ignem potius quam extinguat.’’—S¢ee 
the close of his Sermon wpon the Parable of the Virgins. 


re) THE POLE-STAR 


lume is, that it gives that prominent place to the ad- 
vent which the Holy Spirit has given it, and which 
every faithful watchman ought to give it, if he would 
not shun to declare the whole counsel of God. We 
feel assured that Mr Brown’s words will not be lost. 
They will be listened to by many who would not re- 
gard them so much if coming from another pen; and 
the church of Christ may perhaps have yet to thank 
him for the faithful way in which he has spoken out 
his mind upon this matter. If even one minister of 
the Gospel be led by it to proclaim “ the glorious ap- 
pearing” of the Lord, he will have to rejoice that he 
has not written in vain. Nor can we doubt that his 
words will be weighed by every unbiassed mind; per- 
haps even by those whom strong prejudice may hither- 
to have led to shrink altogether from the subject. We 
trust that not one, but many, will listen to the follow- 
ing statement, and act upon ite 

“ Pre-millennialists have done the church a real ser- 
vice, by calling attention to the place which the second 
advent holds in the word of God and the scheme of 
divine truth. If the controversy which they have 
raised should issue in a fresh and impartial inquiry 
into this branch of it, I, for one, instead of regretting, 
shall rejoice in the agitation of it. When they dilate 


upon the prominence given to this doctrine in Serip- 
$ i 
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ture,-and the practical uses which are made of it, they 
touch a chord in the heart of every simple lover of 
his Lord, and carry conviction to all who tremble at 
his word,—so much so, that I am persuaded nine- 
tenths of all who have embraced the pre-millennial 


view of the second advent, have done so on the suppo- 


‘sition that no other view of it will admit of an unfet- 


tered and unmodified use of the Scripture language on 
the subject—that it has its full interpretation and force 
only on this theory. 

“With the pre-millennialists, then, we affirm that 


THE REDEEMER’S SECOND APPEARING IS THE VERY POLE- 


‘STAR OF THE CuurcH. That it is so held forth in the 


New Testament, is beyond dispute. Let any one do 
himself the justice to collect and arrange the evidence 
on the subject, and he will be surprised—if the study 
be new to him,—at once at the copiousness, the va- 
riety, and the conclusiveness of it.”* 

On another point Mr Brown is equally explicit,— 
the desolate condition of the church during the time 
of Christ’s absence. He shows that the church is to 
remain a widow, mourning and desolate because of the 
absence of her Lord. Up till the time when her Lord 
returns,—until the Bridegroom appears,—she remains 


disconsolate and sorrowful. She can be content with 


( * Pp. 21, 22. 
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nothing save his personal presence. His absence makes 
a dismal blank to her, even in the midst of the spirit- 
ual consolations which his Spirit affords. “ Never do 
we please Christ so well,” says Mr B. “as when we re- 
fuse to be comforted even with his own consolations, 
save in the prospect of his personal return.” Nay, 
more,—this is added, and it is certainly as strong lan- 
guage as could well be used, “he takes it for granted 
that we shall be miserable without him.’* 
It would be well for all the churches of Christ to 
remember this. There is too great a proneness amongst 
us to forget our widowhood, and become indifferent to 
the absence of our Lord, as if we could be quite satis- 
fied to remain asunder; as if the prospect or the 
thought of meeting were no gladness to us at all; as 
if it mattered little whether the meeting-time were 
near or long-deferred. But nothing surely can make 
up for his personal presence; and we do well to “ re- 
fuse to be comforted even with his own consolations, 
save in the prospect of his personal return.” As Sa- 
muel Rutherford writes, “ I half call his absence cruel ; 
and the mask and veil on Christ’s face a cruel cover- 
ing, that hideth such a fair face from a sick soul. I 
dare not challenge himself, but his absence is a moun- 
tain of iron upon my heavy heart. Oh! when shall 


* P, 25. 
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we meet? Oh! how long is it to the dawning of the 
marriage-day? O sweet Lord Jesus, take wide steps! 
O my Lord, come over mountains at one stride! 0 
my beloved, be like a roe or a young hart on the 


{?? 


mountains of separation!” It was “the prospect of the 
personal return” of Christ that gladdened the heart of 
this afflicted saint; and it is the same prospect that 
should gladden ours. The Bridegroom’s return to his 
long-betrothed, but long-desolate bride, is the object 
of our hope. Not death, but the personal presence 
of the Bridegroom. Not our going to him, but his 
coming tous. The marriage of the Lamb, the mar- 
riage-day, the marriage-supper,—these are the blessed 
hopes which brighten the dreary night of solitude and 
helplessness. > 

Nor is it merely the absence of her friend, her 
heart’s beloved, that the desolate church has to mourn; 
there is also the presence of her enemies and his, in 
terrible power and malignity. She is “ the lily among 
thorns.” She is a little flock in the midst of devour- 
ing wolves. Satan rages on every side, seeking to 
devour her. The legions of hell throng around her to — 
scatter and overwhelm her. In great wrath Satan 
comes down, because “he knows he has but a short 
time.” The world like a flood circles her about with 


its swelling waves, It hates her even as it hated her 
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Lord. If restrained from open persecution for a while, 
it still shows all the deep malignity of the serpent’s 
seed; and wherever opportunity occurs, it is ready to 
resume its murderous spear and sword. Antichrist is 
still Antichrist to the last,—the enemy of Christ, the 
usurper of his throne, the shedder of the blood of his 
saints. They find that all who live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution, and that evil men and 
_seducers wax worse, deceiving and being deceived. 
They experience that it is through much tribulation 
that they must enter the kingdom of God.—But with- 
out enlarging on this, let me quote from Mr Brown 
the following statement of his views, in which I en-- 
tirely concur :— 
“There is still another class of texts—the most de- 
lightful, perhaps, of all, and certainly the most telling 
upon the heart—in which the widowed condition and 
feeling of the church, while her Lord is absent from 
her in the heavens, are brought to view. And from 
whom do we get this idea in its perfection? Is it 
from the apostles expressing the feeling which His 
absence created in the hearts of his loving people? 
No; it is from Christ himself, intimating what he ex- 
pected at their hands,—taking it for granted that they 
would not be able to do without him. ‘ And they said 
unto him, Why do the disciples of John fast often and 


} 
\ 
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make prayers, and the disciples of the Pharisees, and 
thy disciples fast not? And he said unto them, Can 
ye make the children of the bride-chamber fast while 
the bridegroom is with them? But the days will 
come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then shall they fast in those days. ‘No man 
putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old,’ &c. 
Would it be incongruous in the church to mourn and 
feel desolate in the presence of her Lord? Not less in- 
congruous, it seems, is it not to cherish the feeling of 
desolation in his absence. And both are such incon- 
gruities as confounding the seasons of fasting and 
feasting, as putting a piece of a new garment upon an 
old, as putting new wine into old bottles, and prefer- 
ring new wine to old. (Lukev. 33—39.) - Still more 
touchingly does this thought find vent in his last dis- 
course with his disciples, as he sat with them at the 
communion-table in the upper room of Jerusalem, the 
night before he suffered. As he broke to them, by 
little and little, the sad news that he was about to 
leave them, he poured forth the richest consolations- 
in the view of it,—‘staying them with flagons, and 
comforting them with apples.’ But he had no wish 
to carry this too far. Love loves to be indispensable to 
us object; and Jesus will think it an abuse of his con- 


solations, if we have learned from them to do without 


\ 
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him. Written communications and tokens of affection 
from the absent one are dear to affection—but only 
when himself cannot be had. Christ’s word, and the 
seals of his love, conveyed to our hearts by the blessed 
Spirit, are inexpressibly dear to his loving people— 
only in the absence of himself. And never do we 
please Christ so much as when we ‘refuse to be com- 
forted, even with his own consolations, save in the 
prospect of is Personal Return. Hear how, confiding 
in this affection of ours to himself, He takes it for 
granted that we shall be miserable without him: ‘ Ye 
shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice.’ ”’* 
Here we might be inclined to ask, if this be the 
case, what kind of millennium is it that Mr B. is ex- 
pecting? That period is everywhere set forth in Scrip- 
ture as one of blessedness and triumph,—the know- 
ledge of the Lord covering the earth, the desert rejoic- 
ing and blossoming as the rose. But yet the church, in 
that day, is to “cherish the feeling of desolation” on 
account of an absent Lord. She is to refuse to be 
comforted. Nay, she is to be ‘‘ miserable without 
him.” All this in the age of millennial glory! Surely. 
the prophetic descriptions given of that holy time are. 
such as to preclude the possibility of such desolation, 


discomfort, and misery. Surely it will be a poor mil- 


* Pp, 24, 25. 
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lennium in which the church is called upon to go 
mourning, refusing to be comforted. Is this all the 
joy in reserve for that joyousday? Is there not some- 
thing out of joint with a theory presenting an incon- 
gruity like this? But I am diverging from the object 
which I have in view in this chapter. To this I re- 
turn. 

Mr Brown takes up at some length the question as 
to whether death may not be called the coming of the 
Lord. How often has identity of these two events 
been maintained, nay, taken for granted, as if beyond 
dispute? How often are discourses upon death and 
its suddenness founded upon some passage which speaks 
entirely of the second coming of the Lord! Thus vio- 
lence is done to Scripture, the plain sense of passages 
is wholly overlooked, and the mind of the Spirit never 
once inquired into. At death we go to him, but at 
the advent he comes to us; and therefore these things 
cannot be the same. Death is our enemy, and Christ 
is our friend; and therefore our dying and his coming 
cannot be the same. We are not taught to pray for 
death, but we are taught to pray for Christ’s coming; 
therefore they cannot be the same. 

It is a. matter of sad interest to notice how soon 
the warmth of longing for Christ’s return was chilled 


in the early church. Long ere millennarianism fell in- 


/ 
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to disrepute, there seems to have been a waxing cold 
in love. Hence death, and the state between death 
and the resurrection, was brought more prominently 
into view, till by degrees the advent and the resurrec- 
tion were almost buried out of sight. We still, even 
down to the day of Augustine, meet with allusions to 
the advent; but it is clear that the “ Blessed Hope” 
was becoming paler and dimmer. The church was 
\ occupied in thinking about her going to heaven to be 
with Christ, instead of responding to the apostle’s ery, 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” In the days of Tertul- 
lian it was the expectation of the Lord’s coming and 
kingdom that occupied the church’s thoughts. Hence, 
in expounding the Lord’s prayer, that Father says, in 
reference to the petition, “ Thy kingdom come,” Htiam- 
st prefinitum in oratione non esset, de postulando regnr 
adventu, ultro eam vocem protulissiemus, (2. e. even if the 
petition for the coming of the kingdom were not in 
the Lord’s prayer, we should, of our own accord, have 
given utterance to it,) FESTINANTES AD SPEI NOSTRA 
COMPLEXUM.* 

Cyprian, on the other hand, seems entirely occupied 
with the prospect of getting out of this world as soon 
as possible, congratulating himself at being delivered 
out of its desolations,—rwinis et naufragiis et plagis 

* De Oratione, c. 5, apud nos, p. 205. 
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imminentibus; and in the well-known peroration of 
his treatise De Mortalitate, pointing to the friends re- 
moved from earth, he says, ad hos, fratres dilectissimi, 
anda cupiditate properemus, ut cum his cito esse, ut 
cito ad Christum venire contingat, optemus.* No doubt, 
to “Depart and be with Christ is far better,” and he 
is surely no healthy believer who does not feel this; 
but still the church’s chief and most fervent desire 
must be towards the coming of the Lord. If one 
should say, What difference does it make? I might an- 
swer, much difference indeed. But I am not careful to 
put in any answer at length, in a case which Scrip- 
ture has so clearly decided. The following is Mr B.’s 
statement on this point :— 

“The coming of Christ to individuals at death— 
however warrantably we may speak so, and whatever 
profitable considerations it may suggest—is not fitted 
for taking that place in the view of the believer which 
Scripture assigns to the second advent. 


_* Chap. xxiv, at the close. 

+ All anti-millennarians, however, are not of Mr Brown’s opin- 
ion on the above point. Indeed, I suspect that most of them 
would reject it as half way to millennarianism. One who is en- 
titled to authority among them, thus gives his judgment, “ Christ’s 
coming to us at the last day, and our going to Christ at death, 
are words of the same import; and, therefore, we shall regard 
them as identified... . There will be no real difference either in 
the lessons that are to be learnt, or in the consolations that are 
to be derived.”—Dr Andrew Thomson’s Sermons (1829) p. 470. 
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“1, The death of believers, however changed in its 
character, in virtue of their union to Christ, is, intrin- 
sically considered, not joyous, but grievous—not at- 
tractive, but repulsive. It is the disruption of a tie 
which the Creator formed for perpetuity—the un- 
natural and abhorrent divorce of parties made for 
sweet and uninterrupted fellowship. True, there is no 
curse in it to the believer; but it is the memorial of 
the curse, telling of sin, and breach of the first cove- 
nant, and legal wrath. All the ideas, therefore, which 
death, as such, is fitted to suggest, even in connection 
with the better covenant, are of a humiliating kind. 
Whatever is associated with it of a joyous nature 7s de- 
rived from other considerations, by which its intrinsic 
gloominess is, in the case of believers, redeemed. But 
the Redeemer’s second appearing is, to the believer, 
an event of unmingled joyousness, whether as respects 
the honour of his Lord, which will then be majestically 
vindicated before the world which had set it at nought, 
or as respects his own salvation, which will then have 
its glorious completion. How, then, should the former 
event be fitted to awaken feelings, I say not equally 


intense, but even of the same order, as the latter? In 


Appended to the volume, there is Py long note against millenna- 
rianism, which the reader may consult, in order to learn the 
reasons on which Dr T. founded his rejection of that system, 
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connection with his second appearing, the believer is 
privileged to regard his own death as bound up with 
the Redeemer’s triumph, and a step to his final victory 
with Him.. But as a substitute for it, as being ¢o all 
practical purposes (as they say) one and the same 
thing with the expectation of the Redeemer’s appear- 
ing, this looking forward to one’s own death will be 
found very deficient wm practical effect. 

“2. The bliss of the disembodied spirits of the just 
is not only incomplete, but, in some sense, private and 
Sragmentary, if IT may so express myself. Hach be- 
liever enters on it for himself at his own death. His 
spirit is with Christ, resting consciously under his 
wing from the warfare of the flesh, and tranquilly an- 
ticipating future glory. 

- “ But at the Redeemer’s appearing, all his redeemed 
will be collected together, and PERFECTLY, PUBLICLY, 
and SIMULTANEOUSLY glorified, 

“3, To put the expectation of one’s own death in place 
of the prospect of Christ’s second appearing, is to dis- 
locate a beautiful jointing in Divine truth—to de- 
stroy one of its finest collocations. Here it is, as 
expressed by the apostle: ‘The grace of God which 
bringeth salvation,’ &c. Here both comings of Christ 
are brought together; the first in ‘ grace’-—the second 
in ‘glory; the first ‘bringing salvation’—the second, 
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to complete the salvation brought. To the first we 
look back by faith—to the second we look forward by 
hope. In the enjoyment of the fruit of the first, we 
anticipate the fulness of the second. Between these 
two the apostle here beautifully places the Christian’s 
present holy walk. These are the two pivots on which 
turns the Christian life—the two wings on which be- 
lievers mount up as eagles. If either is clipped, the 
soul’s flight heavenward is low, feeble, and fitful. This 
is no casual collocation of truths. It is a studied, 
and, with the apostle, a favourite juxtaposition of the 
two greatest events in the Christian redemption, the 
first and the last, bearing an intrinsic relation in their 
respective objects.”* 

Again, touching the new earth, Mr B. throws out 
some brief hints which are worth considering. He 
evidently believes that this earth, renewed and puri- 
fied, will form the abode of the glorified church,—and, 
we presume, of the Redeemer also; for how can the 
Bridegroom and the Bride be separated? How can 
he be in heaven, and she on earth? We suppose the 
author meant this to be understood, though he does 
not in words affirm it; for we cannot conceive of such 
a thing as the eternal separation of Christ and his 
church, the one being in heaven, the other on earth. 


* Pp. 27—29. 
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Mr Fairbairn, to whom Mr B. refers with deserved 
commendation, states this distinctly in several passages, 
in the last section of his work on the typology of Scrip- 
ture. “ Were I left to choose out of all creation’s 
bounds the place where my redeemed nature is to find 
its local habitation, enjoy its Redeemer’s presence, and 

reap the fruits of his costly purchase, I would prefer 
none to this.”* Again he remarks—“ Of what else can 
we understand the representation in the 8th Psalm, as 
interpreted by the pen of inspiration in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, chap. 11. 5—9, and in 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
. These passages in the New Testament put it beyond 
a doubt that the idea of perfect and universal dominion 
delineated in the psalm is to be realized in the world 
to come, over which Christ, as the head of redeemed 
humanity, is to rule with his people in him and under 
him.”+ And, once more, he thus speaks:—“ In Isaiah 
xi. 6—9, the final results of Messiah’s reign are in like 
“manner delineated under the aspect of a world which 
has obtained riddance of all the disorders introduced 
by sin, and is restored to the blessed harmony and 
peace which characterised it when God pronounced it 
very good. And still more definitely, though with 
reference to the same aspect of things, the apostle 
Peter (Acts iii. 21) represents the time of Christ's 
ae *P.46l. +P. 464, 
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second coming as ‘the time of the restitution of all 
things,’ that is, when every thing should be restored to 
its pristine condition. . . . It is precisely on the same 
object, a redeemed and glorified earth, that the apostle 
Paul, in the 8th of the Romans, fixes the mind of 
believers as the terminating point of their hopes of 
glory. An incomparable glory is to be revealed in 
them, and in connection with that, the deliverance of 
a suffering creation from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God.”* 

Thus also wrote Richard Baxter, “Though I have 
not skill enough in the exposition of hard prophecies, 
to make a particular determination about the thousand 
years reign ef Christ on earth before the final judg- 
ment, yet, I may say, that I cannot confute what such 
learned men as Mr Mede, Dr Twisse, and others (after 
the old fathers) have hereof asserted. ... But I 
believe there will be a new heaven and earth, in 
which will dwell righteousness.”+ To these statements 
I subjoin the following paragraph from Mr Brown’s 
work, : | 
“Some minds shrink from this latter opinion, as 
tending to carnalize, or at least to lower, our views of 
the celestial state. But may not such sensitiveness 
spring from an unconscious confounding of the pre- 


* P. 465. + Works, vol. xi. p. 513. 
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sent wretched state with that which is expected to 
take its place? Jay there not be in wt some tincture 
of that morbid spiritualism, which shrinks from the 
very touch of materralism, as if separation from it in 
every form would be the consummation of happiness? 
May not THE Gnostic ELEMENT—of the essential sin- 
fulness and vanity of matter—be found lurking beneath 
it? Certainly, if the earth was implicated in the curse, 
it is natural to expect that it should share in its re- 
moval.* Certainly, the glorified bodies, both of the 
Redeemer and the redeemed, derive their elements 
from the dust of this ground, which will thus—in 
their persons at least—for ever endure. And if it be 


no degradation to the Son of God to take it into his 


-* On this point, however, our opponents differ very widely among 
themselves. Dr Hamilton writes thus,—“ are the new heavens 
and new earth, the earth in its restored state? Is it customary 
to give the name of new to what is only restored? Is an old 
friend restored from abroad a new friend? Are old goods restored 
by the housebreaker new goods? Is the old earth, restored to 
its original and primitive state, a new earth? If this is the case, 
it would have been more german to the purpose to have called it 
the old or ancient earth; but new it certainly never would have 
been named. ...If the sacred writers had expected the restora- 
tion of the earth to its primitive condition, and believed that the 
renovated earth was to have been the residence of Christ and the 
glorified saints, they would have reversed their epithets. They 
would have called the present system the new earth and the new 
heavens,” &¢.— Defence of the Scriptural Doctrine, &c., p. 277, 278. 
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own person, ‘as the First-born from the dead, —if the 
dust of'this ground is capable of becoming a ‘ spiritual’ 
and a ‘glorious body,’ meet vehicle for the perfected 
and beatified spirit, the sharer of its bliss in the im- 
mediate presence, and the instrument of all its activi- 
ties in the service of God and the Lamb,— it does seem 
hard to conceive how the very system which has fur- 
nished all these elements of incorruption, and spiritu- 
ality, and beauty, and glory—when its present con- 
stitution shall be dissolved, and when new and higher 
laws shall be stamped upon it—should be incapable of 
furnishing a congenial abode for the glorified church.”* 

I must here terminate my quotations, and with 
them draw the present chapter to a close. My ob- 
ject has been to ascertain in what points we agree, 
not in what points we differ. And I am truly glad 
that on several important questions we are almost en- 
tirely at one with him. Let me briefly state these in 
order. It will help, perhaps, to make our way clearer 
in our future discussion. 

I. We agree as to the duty of Christians to study 
the prophetic word, and to inquire into what God has 
written concerning things to come. 

II. We agree as to the Church’s “ blessed hope,” 

* Pp, 18, 19. 


\ 
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that is, the personal return of Christ, “the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

“III. We agree in thinking that death cannot be a 
substitute for this, and that it 1s wrong to identify 
death and the advent, as if they were truly the same 
thing. 

IV. We agree as to the widowed and miserable 
condition of the church until he comes again. Her 
lot in his absence is one of tribulation and persecution. 

V. We agree as to the resurrection and the resur- 
surection-state being that on which the believer's eye 
should rest. 

VI. We agree as to the renewed earth being the 
future-dwelling-place of the Redeemer and the~ re- 
deemed. 

There are other points also of lesser prominence in 
which we approach somewhat near each other. But 
these are the chief. On many others we totally differ. 
How far, and upon what grounds, remains to be seen. 
These grounds I trust to be enabled to state with 
calmness, remembering the brotherhood that there is 
between us. 

I may marvel at times how certain opinions 
could be held, and certain texts interpreted in a sense 


so very different from what appears to me the true; 
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but I shall endeavour to abstain from insinuating 
that “no one would ever take such a view of the pas- 
_ sage but for certain inconveniences attending it.” I 
- may at times think certain theories untenable and un- 
scriptural; but I shall try to avoid hard names, which 
may after all betoken only an undue self-confidence on 
my part, or an unconscious bias which unfits one for 
appreciating or even understanding any theory save our 
own. I may perhaps discern very clearly a long 
train of inferences from the doctrine of our opponents, 
—inferences which appear to me logically irresistible 
and doctrinally most preposterous; but I shall try 
to keep myself from supposing that all those infer- 
ences of mine must form the creed of my opponents, 
and that because certain things appear to me incom- 
patible with certain others, they must be so in reality. 
I may think some reasonings inconclusive enough; 
but I shall not irritate a brother by telling him that 
they are “ not worth the name of arguments,” or “ fitted 
only to provoke a smile.” My thinking that the 
opinions of certain brethren in Christ are erroneous, is 
no reason why I should call them “hallucinations,” or 
“wild speculations and reveries.” Mr Brown speaks 
truly of the “sweet spirit” of one writer, and the 
“gentle pen” of another. My prayer is, that that 
spirit and that pen may be mine. They are much 
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needed in this day of warfare and excitement and 
hasty speech. Our weapons are not carnal; nor ought 
our speech to be. If it be, we are but borrowing the 
world’s rude weapons, and are more concerned to over- 
throw an adversary than to win a brother. Men in 
earnest we ought in good truth to be. Our business, 
however, is not to wrangle about our Lord’s appearing, 
but to try who shall find out most truth respecting it, 
who shall most fully understand our Lord’s meaning, 
and who shall best instruct his brethren therein, win- 
ning them by his meekness, not repelling them by his 
sharpness or unpliable tenacity. 

In dealing with an opponent, it is well sometimes 
to consider the possibility of our being, perchance, in 
error. This does not make us less decided; but it 
tends to abate self-confidence and dogmatism, as well 
as to make us more respectful towards his opinions, 
no less than towards himself. It may be well enough 
for me to slight or smile at his views, if it is utterly 
impossible for him to be right, or me to be wrong; but 
WHAT, AFTER ALL, IF THE SLIGHTED TENETS SHOULD BE 
truE? What if coming ages should evolve in harmo- 
nious reality that very theory which I have been 
accustomed to deride as a childish fable or a disordered 


dream ? 
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CHAPTER II. 
HOW FAR WE DIFFER. 


Ir will not avail much to smoothe over the points 
of difference between us.* Truth would not be served 
by this, nor should we be brought nearer the sound 
adjustment of the question. Let us admit that the 
differences are not few nor unimportant. 

Mr Brown is fully aware of this, as any reader of 
his work will easily discover. So weighty does he 


conceive these to be, that he more than once charges 


* “TJ have made it my duty to define with the utmost possible 
precision, the points of religious difference, and no where, and at 
no time, to disguise them. The opinion sometimes entertained, 
that the differences are not of importance, and affect not the 
vitals of Christianity, can only conduce to mutual contempt; for 
opponents who are not conscious of having adequate grounds for 
opposing each other, and yet do so, must despise one another.” 
Moehler’s Symbolism, vol. i. Pref. p. xvi.—one of the most 
plausible pieces of Romanist learning that has appeared for many 
years. Yet, fas est et ab hoste docert. 
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us with “ hallucinations,”"* with “wild speculations 
and theories,’+ with holding a scheme which “ dashes 
against every truth, and throws the whole system into 
disorder,’t “a scheme which, like a wedge, once intro- 
duced into the word of God, dislocates it all, and un- 
settles its every text;’§ which is “subversive of the 
fundamental principles, and opposed to the plainest 
statement’s of God’s word; “ nay, which if true, would 
make not only a new dispensation, but a new Chris- 
tianity.” || ** 

I do not cite these passages for the sake of censure 
or retort. Let the reader, if he will, set them down as 
true and just. But, let him observe from them, how 
decided and important Mr B. conceives the differences 
between us to be. Of what use would it be to conceal 
or slight these? In what way would it conduce either 
to truth or concord? 


eto meey Pal te Ps 82d, OS The) Sf Besos> St Prats 

** The reader of Dr Hamilton’s work against millennarianism 
will find even stronger language made use of. And in a note to 
Dr A. Thomson’s sermons, we learn from the terms he employs, 
that he thought the difference wide. He speaks of millennarian 
- “assertions,” and “‘ fancies” as “‘ pregnant with danger, both to 
the faith and the practice of Christians,” p. 547. He speaks also of 
our “crude and visionary speculations ;” of our “ haughty dog- 
matism;” “ of our hundred absurdities ;” of “ statements so irreli- 
gious, and arguments so reckless;”’ of “‘ adventurous and oracular 
theologues, whose theory sets at nought the omniscience of the 
Son of God, and the veracity of the Holy Ghost.” J, 
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Some would say, “Oh! let us unite in loving the 
Lord himself, and in love merge all variances between 
us, as to his appearing and his kingdom.” Would 
this be wise? Would it be honest, if the difference be 
so great as Mr Brown represents it to be? No; let us 
not smother the truth, and then say that we did it out 
of love to the Lord. Let us “speak the truth in 
love,” but, let us be sure that it is in very deed the 
. truth that we are speaking. 

Some would say, “ what matters it to us whether 
the Lord’s appearing be after or before the millennium?” 
Much every way. Chiefly, because God has declared 
his mind upon the subject; and, therefore, it must 
matter to us to receive what he has made known. 
Besides, Mr Brown, on the one hand, will tell them 
that it does matter much to believe that Christ will 
not come before the millennium, for the opposite be-_ 
lief would make a “new Christianity.” And, we on 
the other, would ask them if it be not their duty to 
waton for the Lord’s coming? and if it be possible 
for them to watch for the arrival of a person who is 
not to come for at least a thousand years? 

Some would say, “ but why lay such stress upon 
the advent? Is not death at hand; and is it not to 
that our thoughts should be turned?” By no means. 
It is the advent, not death, that is the saint’s hope 
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and the church’s pole-star. And if they be disposed 
to treat such a statement as a piece of millennarian 
sentimentality, let them turn to Mr Brown, who will 
largely and unhesitatingly confirm our averment. 

Others, admitting the duty of loving and looking 
for the appearing of the Lord, yet maintain that the 
question of a thousand years’ interval between us and 
his advent has no bearing at all upon that duty. 
They affirm, that let the interval be a thousand or 
ten thousand years, and let the existence and duration 
of that interval be absolutely certain, still there is no 
interference with the duty referred to; so that the 
postmillennialist just as fully and with as much un- 
hindered watchfulness as the premillennialist, can be 
looking for the advent. In illustration, they refer to 
our connection with the past; and affirm, that just as 
we get all the benefits of the first advent, without 
needing to introduce the element of time at all, so. we 
can obtain all the profit derivable from the second 
advent, without referring to time at all. 

But, surely there must be a far greater difference 
between the influence of a past and a future event 
than this argument allows,—a difference, which of it- 
self, apart from the declarations of Scripture, makes 
the argument a suspicious one. The influence of the 


past event is irrespective of tume; but, not so the in- 
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fluence of the futwre. In looking to the cross, I re- 
ceive forgiveness, and become an heir of the kingdom. 
My relationship to God is henceforth a settled thing, 
with which nothing can interfere. In it, and in the 
enjoyment of it, time has no place. Whether the 
cross had been erected eighteen hundred, or eighteen 
thousand years ago, it matters not to me. I know 
that that cross has done its work. All that was 
needed to secure my acceptance, and my portion, was 
finished then; and I rejoice in this, irrespective of 
nearness or distance. But the crown and kingdom,— 
these are still future. I have received the titles to 
them, but no more. I am a pilgrim here, a man 
without a home or a possession. My heritage, how- 
ever, I am to receive when Jesus returns; and can I be 
indifferent as to when this is to be? Is the question 
of time nothing to me now! Is indifference as to the 
time as proper a state of feeling as concern about it? 
Or, will the one feeling be as helpful as the other in 
preparing me for my heritage? Can I, dare J, be wn- 
diferent as to the nearness or distance of Him, whom 
not having seen, I love? Ought the wife to be indif- 
ferent as to the matter of t¢me in anticipating re-union 
with the beloved of her heart? Is tume a matter of so 
little moment, that we can say, it matters not whether 


it be a day, or a year, or ten thousand years, till we 
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meet Him, whom we hold so dear. Are earthly part- 
ings so easily borne, so lightly talked of? In these, is 
it not time that enters into the very essence of the 
bitterness of the parting hour? Separation for a day 
is nought; but separation for a lifetime is the very 
breaking of the heart. Can we then be indifferent as 
to the time of the Lord’s appearing? Are we to say, 
“time is no more a matter of concern to me, in re- 
ference to the second advent, than in reference to the 
first; it profits me no more to think of the second ad- 
vent as near, than to think of the first as near; I have 
got all the blessings connected with the first advent 
irrespective of farness or nearness, and I may be quite 
content in knowing that I shall get all that the second 
advent can bring to me, without troubling myself with 
the question of time?” Is this unselfishness? Is this 
large-hearted longing love, that can be satisfied with 
nothing but union with the beloved one? 

No; it may be said, this is not our meaning. We 
merely mean that the sanctifying effects producible by 
the contemplation of the second advent, are, like the 
justifying effects flowing from the first advent, inde- 
pendent of time. But this also is untrue. The dif- 
ference between these two things 1s broad and clear. 


It is not possible to connect the justifying effects of 
D 


*) 
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the first advent with the question of time; nor does 
Scripture ever do so. But then, it is equally impos- 
sible to separate the sanctifying effects of the second 
advent, from the question of time; and, besides, Scrip- 
ture never hints at such a separation; nay, ¢é affirms 
the opposite in most frequent and explicit terms. 

If it were the event itself merely that Scripture 
pointed to, without any reference to nearness, or to 
our own attitude in believing that event; then the 
comparison between the two advents might stand. 
But Scripture does not do so: it is almost always in 
connection with nearness or remoteness that the se- 
cond advent is referred to. Zme enters as an element 
into all the predictions of this event. Besides the 
chronological prophecies, all of which link themselves 
more or less to the advent, and of necessity raise the 
question of time, there are many passages in which 
the idea of time or nearness is introduced. All those 
passages in which the Lord is spoken of as coming 
quickly, or in which the church is commanded to 
watch, &c., bring in the element of time. The atti- 
tude in'which the church is commanded to be, pre- 
supposes this same element; for how can she say, 
“ How long, O Lord!” or, “ Make haste, my beloved,” 
without a distinct reference to time? That attitude 
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has special reference, not so much to the certainty of 
the event, as to, the uncertainty of the time; which 
uncertainty is entirely removed, if we know that our 
Lord cannot come for at least a thousand years. 

If it is said that faith ought to manifest a “holy 
defiance of dates,” it must be faith of a different kind 
from that of Daniel, and the believing Israelites of his 
day; it must be faith of a different kind from that of 
him who “ understood .by books the number of the 
years whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah 
the prophet, that he would accomplish seventy years 
in the destruction of Jerusalem,” (Dan. ix. 2); and 
who, when anticipating the promise, could not refrain 
from asking, “ how long shall it be to the end of these 
wonders” I am not aware of any passage in the 
word of God that would lead us to a “holy defiance . 
of dates;’ but I am aware of many in which dates and 
times are specially given for faith to rest on. I know 
that faith can see the day of Christ afar off, and re- 
joice in thus seeing it even afar off; but I am sure 
that every thing that tends to bring it nearer, or at 
least to remove the necessity of an interval, tends 
mightily to quicken faith. J¢ ws not, and cannot be, 
all one to faith, whether the Lord be far off or near. 
We cannot thus defy dates, even when we would. No 


faith, however strong, can extract the element of time 
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from the anticipation of an event big with such in- 
finite hopes as the advent of the Lord. No faith, 
however soaring, can overlook that element, or regard 
with indifference the question of nearness or remote- 
ness, of certainty or uncertainty. In looking back to 
the first coming, the duration of the interval is no- 
thing; 


g; in looking forward to the second coming, it is 


of unspeakable moment. In the former case, faith 
rests simply on the cross, irrespective of interval, not 
because it has a “holy defiance of dates,” but because 


time has absolutely nothing to do with tlie great 


question for whose solution he goes to that cross—_ 


“how shall a man be just before God?” In the latter 
case, faith is, as a matter of necessity, concerned about 
the interval; because according as the length of that 
- interval is greater or less, certain or uncertain, so 
must be the peculiar attitude which faith must assume. 
My faith in reference to the cross, is not a waiting 


faith, or a watching faith, or a wearying faith; it is 


simply a looking faith: and what has interval to do 


with that? My faith, in reference to the appearing 


and kingdom of the Lord, is a waiting faith, an ea- 


pecting faith, a watching faith, a longing faith; and 
with these the thought of interval has much indeed to 
do. Such was the faith of Samuel Rutherford when 


he wrote, “I often challenge time for holding us asun- 
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der. I. half call his absence cruel.”* Those who 
conceive that faith ought to disregard time and in- 
terval, might, perhaps, call this unbelief; but it is the 
truest, strongest faith.t Faith wearies at the interval, 
and wishes it short: unbelief thinks nought of it, nor 
cares whether it be short or long. 

It seems to be thought by some, that the more truly 
we believe, the more shall we become indifferent to 
the question as to the nearness of the advent. I 
should imagine that the more we increase in faith, the 
more will the question, “ How long or how near” engage 
us. In the days of our unbelief and enmity, such a 
question might be overlooked; but surely in the days 
of our faith and love, it is one of the questions which 
we must be ever putting. It is the strongest faith 
that will put it the oftenest. It is the warmest love 
that will rejoice most fondly to learn that the time 
is short, and the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 


* «-Mis not the loss of love’s assurance; 
It is not doubting what thou art; 
But ’tis the too too long endurance 
Of absence that afflicts the heart.” 


+ Mr Newman seems to have had in his eye this “holy de- 
fiance of dates,” when he thus wrote: “ Earth and sky are ever 
failing: Christ is ever coming: Christians are ever lifting up their 
heads and looking out.” Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 11. 
How true to one who believes that the coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh! 
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Would it be no damper to the soul that “ desires to 
depart and be with Christ,” to be told, you must abide 
yet a thousand years here, without “being with him.” 
Could faith triumph over such an interval and say, 
“Gt matters not”? And shall it be no damper to the 
eager spirit that is daily saying, “ Come, Lord Jesus,” 
to be told, he will not come these thousand years? 
Does it make no difference to be told, you shall die 
to-morrow, and to be told you shall not die these 
thousand years? Whether would the long or the 
short interval, the certain or uncertain period, be more 
likely to teld upon our preparation for eternity? 

In considering this point, we are not at liberty to 
say, “Oh, but I am a dying creature; and though it 
be a thousand years till the Lord come, it may not be 
a day till Iam gathered to my fathers.” This would 
be shifting our ground, and making death equivalent 
to the advent, which Mr Brown well shows to be un- 
scriptural. Besides, we are not to consider this question 
with reference to individual feeling or experience. 
We must consider it in reference to that body which 
is one—the church. It is a matter which concerns 
the church as a body; and it is in this light that we 
must view it. Now, the church is a body or corpora- 
tion which never dies. And it is to this always-living 


company that Scripture uniformly addresses itself. 
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I, an individual, may die; but I leave behind me 
others, and is it no concern of mine what is to be their 
lot? When one member suffers, shall not all the 
members suffer with it? 

But again, what bearing is the advent to have upon 
the unbelieving world? Will the idea of distance not 
sadly hinder its influence upon them? If we-are to use 
the doctrine of the advent as a trumpet to alarm them, 
(and what trumpet is there like it?) then, how will it 
produce its intended effect, if we are to tell the un- 
godly, at the same time, that this mighty event, in 
which they are so deeply concerned, will not take 
place for at least a thousand years? Faith may pos- 
sibly contrive to elevate itself above dates; but what 
is wnbelief to dot Has the question of time no bear- 
ing upon the influence which the proclamation of the 
advent is to have upon the world? Ah! surely, the 
point of nearness or distance, of certainty and uncer- 
tainty, is of vast moment here. And most grievously 
should we enfeeble our warnings, could we only speak 
to sinners of a far distant advent. 

But I must not dilate on this point at any further 
length. It seems to me plain, that the difference be- 
tween us and our opposing brethren, in regard to the 
practical influence of the advent, is one of no inconsid- 


erable importance. It is impossible so to smoothe it 
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down as to make it appear that both systems stand 


upon the same footing in point of practical influence. 


The very fact of such a solution of the difficulty as 


we have been combating, having been attempted, 
shows that our opponents are alive to the advantage 
which millennarianism possesses in wielding the doc- 
trine of a near coming; which advantage they would 
claim for themselves, by trying to demonstrate that faith 
disregards dates and intervals. A difference between 
‘the two systems is admitted; but they contend that it 
is only a seeming one; and in order to bring both toa 
level, they try to show that what we call an advantage, 
is no advantage at all. Finding that they cannot wield 
the argument of nearness, they deny that nearness 
is any advantage; and in so doing, they place them- 
selves in the invidious position of men attempting to 
disparage a particular excellency, because it does not 
belong to their system, to speak slightingly of an ad- 
vantage, which, in other circumstances, they could 
hardly have failed to recognise as great and influential. 

The shortness of life is a strong argument for quick- 
ening the saint and rousing the sinner. And who is 
there that would. affirm that the shortness, or the 
length, or the uncertainty of life, was nothing to such 
an argument; but that the mere fact of death was — 


that was required to give it force? . 
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What, then, are the points of difference between us 
and Mr Brown? Of details, we cannot speak. Neither 
ES should we think of enumerating ald the doctrines on 
which we differ. But the leading points in the con- 
troversy, it is of some moment to know. 

I do not wish to extend the discussion unduly, by 
adverting to the differences between us and other post- 
millennialists, besides Mr Brown. There would be 
little prospect of termination to such a controversy. 
For, strange to say, no two post-millennialists agree 
on almost any one point with each other, save in de- 
nying the pre-millennial advent. Their systems are 
quite as diverse from each other as from us. 

They have not, indeed, published much in de- 
fence or exposition of their own views. In such a 
case, one might have expected harmony; but this 
is not the case, as any one may discover from their 
works. In the details of their own system; in their 
method of assault upon their opponents; and espe- 
cially in their exegesis, they are very widely dissimilar. 
There are few passages involved in this controversy, 
in which they may not be brought to bear testimony 
against each other. Hence, it would be hopeless to 
attempt an enumeration of their opinions and inter- 
pretations. We have been more than once taunted 


with our differences; but on this point it would be 
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well for them to keep silence. It might be severely 
and successfully retorted. Taking into account the 
immense number of millennarian books that have been 
published during the last thirty years, it is no great 
marvel that there should be diversities amongst us. 
But considering the few, the very few, that have been 
put forth upon the opposite side, the differences and 
antagonisms among them are quite inexplicable; we 
can account for them in the nature of their system. 
“Truly,” as Mr Brown says, “it is a burdensome 
stone to all who warmly hold it, and resolutely hold 
by it; dashing against every truth, and throwing the 
whole system into disorder. It is a wedge which, 
once introduced into the Word of God, dislocates it 
all, and unsettles tts every text, ONE WAY OF CLEAR- 
ING ALL IS OPEN, AND ONLY ONE, TO GIVE IT UP.” * 

But let us draw together a few of the main diversi- 
ties between us and Mr Brown. 

I. We differ as to the position of the advent. He 
places it after the millennium; we beforeit. This is 
the great diverging point. It is the root of almost all 
our differences. We both believe in a millennium 
and an advent; but we arrange them reversely. It 
seems plain to us that the Lord Jesus is to come in 
person to introduce the millennium; and that just as 
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there can be no kingdom without a king—no mar- 
riage-festival without the presence of the bridegroom, 
so there can be no millennium without Him who is its 
“all in all.” We find the prophets and apostles fre- 
quently predicting both the advent and the kingdom; 
and they uniformly place the advent first, as that 
without which the latter could not be. 

II. We differ as to the nature of the millennium. Mr 
Brown thinks that it will only be a sort of improve- 
ment upon the present state of things. There “will 
be far less mixture than now,’* he affirms; but 
that is all the length he goes. Satan, he thinks, is 
not bound, but merely the “ tables are turned’ upon 
him. The good and bad fishes are still mingled to- 
gether. The tares grow still plentifully, though not 
quite so plentifully as before; and the enemy still as 
unrestrained and as busy in sowing them. The 
parable of the sower is still as lamentably true. There 
are still the foolish virgins, no less than the wise. The 
church is still “‘ miserable” without Christ.t There 
is no change upon the earth. Creation still groans; 
the curse still blights the soil; and the animals are 
still ferocious and destructive. 

Here we differ from Mr Brown. I think that Scrip- 
ture warrants us in believing that the millennial 
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state, though not absolutely perfect, will be one of un- 
speakably greater and larger blessedness, holiness, and 
glory, than he conceives. Any remnant of sin or 
death will only be as the spots upon the face of the 
sun; utterly hidden in the excellent splendour. 

Mr Brown, in his view of the millennium, is widely 
at variance with most of his prophetic friends, who in 
their description of millennial felicity, seem to lack 
words in which to set forth the perfectness and univer- 
sal holiness of that time. I can afford room for only one 
specimen :—Dr Hopkins, whose long Treatise on the 
Millennium, written calmly and clearly, and amount- 
ing to 160 closely printed octavo pages, entitles him 
to be heard among his post-millennial friends. He 
thus writes: ‘ the greatest error will be in falling short 
and not coming up to the reality, in the description 
of the happiness and glory of that day; for doubtless, 
our ideas of these, when raised to the highest of which 
we are at present capable, fall vastly short of the 
truth. . . . It is most probable, that every individual 


person who shall then live will be a real Christian.”* 


* P, 55. How can such as Dr H, account for the falling 
away at the close? Millennarians are often charged with the 
fault of allowing no room for a falling away. ‘This is not the 
case. We do not believe that every individual is to be a saint. 
But Dr H. did. Why should we be charged with inconsistencies 
of which we are not guilty? And why should our system be 
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I do not dwell on these contradictions among post- 
millennialists, though one is sometimes tempted to re- 
tort the accusations of our opponents, who seem often 
to forget that such contradictions are many times 
more numerous among themselves than among us. 
Bring together the sermons and pamphlets of anti- 
millennarians, on the simple subject of the millen- 
nium; compare them with similar discourses and 
pamphlets of millennarians, and it will not take much 
arithmetic to discover, whose differences are the great- 
er and the more numerous. 

Ill. We differ as to the binding of Satan. Mr 
_ Brown maintains that Satan is not to be bound or 
restrained at all. Nothing in the way of positive 
restraint, or limitation of power, is to be understood 
as meant by the apostle, in the twentieth of Revelation. 
This means merely, says Mr B., that “he will not be 
able to form a party in the earth, as heretofore;”’* and 
that “his trade will be at an end.”*t He also main- 
tains that it is the church that is to bind Satan. No- 


where in Scripture is the church ever said to “ bind 


loaded with faults which belong to that of some of our oppo- 
nents? Why should Mr Faber ask, “on the system adopted by 
Mr Mede and his followers, where shall we find materials for the 
construction of that formidable confederacy?”—Sacred Calendar, 
vol. iii. p. 452. 

F Pmt 2. + Ibid. 
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Satan, or to “ take the beast;” yet, without one proof- 
text, Mr B. says, “the church will do both; not only 
defeating Antichrist, but thereafter, for a thousand 
years, never permitting the Devil to gain an inch of 
ground to plant his foot on over the whole world.”* I 
do not know how Mr Brown reconciles this statement 
with those formerly made, regarding the millennium 

being merely a state of “less mixture” than the pre- 
3 sent, but still occupied with tares as well as wheat. 
Do the tares not require one inch of ground to grow 
upon? Mr B. maintains that there cannot be sin 
where Satan is not,—that “sin and he are insepar- 
able;’+ still he says that there is to be a great deal of 
sin on the earth, and yet, that “Satan is not to gain 
an inch of ground to plant his foot on.” We do not 
know what Mr B. makes of the doctrine of man’s 
total depravity ; but we most seriously ask him, how 
he can reconcile it with the above dogma, that sin 
and Satan are inseparable? Had a millennarian made 
such a statement, he would have been condemned as 
unsound in the faith. . 

In opposition to this, I believe that Satan is bound; 
that just as truly as he now roams the earth, so truly 
and really shall he then be bound. I believe that 
very truth which Mr Brown so strongly denounces, t— 

aa) aa + P. 302. t P. 302, 303. 
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“the total cessation of Satanic influence during the 
millennium.” I believe not only that he “ will not be 
able to form a party,” but that he will not be there 
even to attempt it. I believe that not only will “his 
trade be at an end,” but that he will not be there to 
make an effort for its revival. Here certainly there 
is a wide and serious difference between us;—so wide 
and serious, that Mr B. declares our doctrine to be 
“subversive of the fundamental principles, and op- 
posed to the plainest statements of God’s word.”* This 
is certainly strong language to use respecting brethren, 
merely because they believe that Satanic influences 
are to cease during the millennium. I shall have 
occasion to revert to this point again, and therefore 
shall make no other remark than that I deem it unfair 
in Mr Brown to make his readers imagine that it is 
pre-millennialists alone who hold this doctrine+ Mr 
B. knows fully as well as I do, that many post-millen- 
nialists hold the same doctrine, and yet he holds ws up 
to suspicion, as men, who, by maintaining that opinion, 
are “making not only a new dispensation, but a new 
Christianity.”{ Surely this is hastily as well as un- 
fairly spoken. 

IV. We differ as to the first resurrection. Mr Brown 
holds it to be entirely figurative. He makes it to 

e Paova. + P. 312. t P. 314, 
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signify that “ the cause which was slain has risen 
to life.”* TI believe it to be a literal resurrection of 
the saints at the commencement of the millefnium.+ 
Mr Brown dwells at some length on the passage in 
the 20th of Revelation, and concludes by saying 
that, “this is the seat of the doctrine, even by their 
own admission.”£ It is by no means so. Millenna- 
rians do not admit it to be such, nor do they use it 
as such. In the first century, indeed, it was so; 
and in after years their opponents could only get rid 
of the testimony of this passage by denying the 
whole Apocalypse. It was held to be the strong- 
hold of the doctrine then, both by friends and ene- 
mies; and as Origen had not yet taught the latter the 
art of spiritualizing, they had no alternative but 
either to receive the doctrine or reject the Apocalypse. 
They did the latter. 

V. We differ as to the state of Israel during the mil- 
lenntwm. Mr Brown does not allow that they are 
to have superior privileges and honours to the rest of 
the nations. He casts this idea aside as unscriptural 
and carnal. We hold, on the other hand, that there 

* P. 342, 

+ Dr Chalmers evidently understands the first resurrection 

literally, and frequently refers to it. See among other places, 


Daily Scripture Readings, vol, iii. p. 289. 
SUP. by. 
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is a special pre-eminence in reserve for Israel in the 
latter day; a national, an ecclesiastical, and a tempo- 
ral pre-eminence;—just such a pre-eminence as their 
fathers had, though on a much higher scale. Many 
who are not pre-millennialists hold with us in this 
view; but Mr Brown lays his accusation against us 
alone.* Yet let us bear the censure; for there is 
no dishonour in it. We are but contending for 
what we believe to be the very truth of God, in 
reference to his promises to his still-beloved people. 
We believe that their chief splendour will be their 
holiness, no less than Mr Brown, but why should this 
be thought inconsistent with the idea of national su- 
premacy, and outward privileges of surpassing dignity 
and honour?+ One who has now altered his opinion, 
thus wrote ten years ago, “ In describing the pecu- 
liar or distinctive greatness and felicity of the descen- 
dants of Jacob after they have been finally established 
in their own land, the prophets employ language which 
cannot be understood otherwise than as indicating a 
state of things transcendently grand and_ blessed. 
There ws no certainty or definiteness in language, if 

* P. 265. 

+ Dr Chalmers thus writes, ‘“‘ His people will see him whom 
they pierced; perhaps when his feet standon the Mount of Olives, 
and Jerusalem well again become the metropolis of the Christian 


world.” —Darly Scripture Readings, Vol. iii. p, 69. 
Bi 
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these scriptures do not delineate a state of things to be 
enjoyed upon the visible surface of this earth, much 
changed and renovated no doubt, by men still dwell- 
ing in tabernacles of clay. It shall be a state of things 
of inexpressible splendour and bliss; for Jerusalem 
shall be created a rejoicing. There shall be a city 
whose walls are salvation, and whose gates praise. 
There a temple shall be reared, to which the glory of 
Lebanon and the most precious things of the earth 
shall be again brought; and which, as the place 
of Jehovah’s throne, shall be hallowed by manifesta- 
tions of the Divine presence, exceedingly more glori- 
ous than were seen in that first temple which of old 
covered the heights of Zion. And as Jerusalem shall 
thus be called the throne of Jehovah, the glory of all 
lands, so shall her people stand the first in dignity 
and office in the kingdom of Christ; there, pre-eminent- 
ly, shall be the priests and ministers of the Lord, the 
seat of spiritual power, and the centre of a blessed light 
and influence that shall radiate thence to the most dis- 
tant regions of the earth; participating in their glory, 
blessed in their blessing, all nations shall flow unto 
them, they shall bow themselves down at the soles of 
their feet.”* What Mr Fairbairn held ten years ago, 
we still continue to hold regarding the glory of Israel, 


* Lectures on the future prospects of the Jews, By Ministers 
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and also regarding the physical changes to take place 
in their land, which he describes at large, wondering 
how “the strong and masculine intellect of Calvin 
should be so misled by the taste for spiritualizing,” as 
not to see that what the prophets testified to is, a 
literal city and literal temple, yet to be built in the 
latter days.* 

Having thus briefly stated a few of the things 
wherein we differ, I shall, with yet greater brevity, 
state a few of the things which millennarians are sup- 
posed to hold; but which none, or almost none, have 
held, and which I at least, and the brethren with 
whom I am acquainted, do not hold. 

I. We do not believe that the world is to be converted 
by mere outward judgments. Weare represented as 
if we held that the Holy Spirit were insufficient for 
this end, and that what he has failed to do, the stun- 
ning strokes of the iron rod of judgment will effect 
when the Lord comes. We have never held any such 
opinion. We look upon the judgments at the Lord’s 
coming, in the same light (though differing in degree) 
as we do upon any judgment of God’s hand. The 
“terrible things in righteousness” will not convert the 


of Glasgow. The above extract is from the Lecture by the Rev, 
Patrick Fairbairn, S=P¥591, 
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world. That is the work of the Holy Ghost. He 
may use these awful calamities, just as he now uses 
afflictions; but the power and the glory are his alone. 
A post-millennial writer thus accuses us,— Mil- 
lennarians may talk as they please about the inefficien- 
cy of the means at present in operation for the salva- 
tion of mankind, and they may fondly dream of the 
world being converted by the overpowering manifes- 
tation of the Lord Jesus from heaven,”* but all this, 
says the author, “would not have the effect of convert- 
ing one soul to God.” So say I, and every millen- 
narian that I know would affirm the same.t Not so 
anti-millennarians. One of them thus writes :— 


“T have no hope of any extensive prevalence of true 


religion without the interference of angelic or some 


other extraordinary and yet unknown agency to direct 
its energies and conquer the vast combination of ob- 
struction and hostility that opposes it. An amazing 
fact it is, that this hostility has hitherto been mainly 


* The Question, Will Christ’s reign during the millennium be 
personal ! answered from Scripture. By Charles Morrison, p. 119, 
See also, Dr Hamilton’s Defence, p. 92. 

+ An enemy to the faith thus wrote a few years ago, “And 
time and matter, and motion and force, and the will of man, how 
vain are they all except as instruments of the grace of God, bless- 
ing them and working in. them.”—Newman’s Sermons, p. 461, 
How true, how good, even from such a pen! 
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successful. The triumphs of religion have been most 
limited and small, those of evil almost infinite. We 
see the melancholy result of an experiment of eighteen 
hundred years, the whole Christian era. This result 
compels me to conclude that religion is utterly incom- 
petent to reform the world, till it is armed with some 
new and most mighty powers, till it appears in a new 
and last dispensation.”* | 

There is a truth in this, though too strongly and 
widely stated forme. But what will Mr Morrison 
say to it? He must restrain his own friends, for they 
are more extravagant than we are. | 

Matthew (not Joseph, the millennarian) Mead also, 
whose writings Mr Morrison, I doubt not, esteems, 
says, in reference to the Jews, “The first means 
of their conversion shall be a sign from heaven by 
this appearing of Christ. ...... Then shall Christ 
visibly appear, and at the beginning of the trum- 
pet (seventh) shall the Jews be converted. So that 
it seems that the conversion of the Jews, when- 
ever it shall come to pass, will not be effected by 
the ordinary means of preaching the gospel, but by 
some wonderful vision from heaven. And that which 
seems to confirm this notion, is the manner of St 


Paul’s conversion. God seems to set up St Paul’s con- 


* John Foster, Life, vol. i. p. 91. 
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version, who was a Jew, for a type and pattern of 
their conversion.”* 

I ask, then, two questions, first, Why should mil- 
lennarians be so sharply censured for what they do 
not hold; and, secondly, Why, in reference to what 
they do hold, should they be singled out for condem- 
nation, seeing some of their opposing brethren are at 
one with them ?+ 

II. We do not believe that the mere binding of Satan 
will be sufficient to make men receive the gospel. It 
will, of course, remove one hindrance; but man’s 
heart remains still as evil as before. Yet Dr Carlile, 
in his recent work upon “ The First and Second Ad- 
vent,” says, “ What might be the effect of the remov- 
ing of such a powerful stimulant and guide to evil,t 
and of leaving men to meet the offer of mercy in the 
gospel, simply under the influence of their own natu- 
ral alienation from God, we cannot clearly anticipate; 


but it would probably be a more cordial and extensive 


* Sermons on the Jews, pp. 116, 117. 

+ “ Fifty comings would not convert a single soul,” is, not un- 
frequently, the answer to many of our arguments regarding the 
advent, But what fairness (not to say reverence) is there in 
such a method of dealing with us? It evades the real question, 
and imputes to us what we do not believe. ; 

+ Dr Carlile evidently believes in a restraint of Satanic in- 
fluence very different from Mr Brown, yet he is a post-millen- 
nialist. 
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‘reception of the gospel than has ever yet been witness- 
ed.” Wedo not believe this. There is enough of 
evil and enmity in man’s heart, apart from Satan, to 
lead him utterly to reject the gospel, unless wrought 
upon by the Holy Spirit. 

III. We do not believe that the millennial DISPEN- 
SATION will be wn essence different from the present. 
We have been charged with this by those who have 
fastened upon us their own inferences as our beliefs ; 
but we do not hold aught in the very least approach- 
ing to this. We speak of it as another dispensation, 
just as Jonathan Hdwards does,* but in the same 
sense as we speak of the patriarchal dispensation, or 
the Jewish dispensation. The ablest and soundest 
divines never hesitate to use the term dispensation. 
In Ridgely’s Body of Divinity, the heading of one 
chapter, is, “ Of the various Dispensations of the cove- 
nant of grace.” In our Larger Catechism the word 
administration is used instead of dispensation. Both 
of them I understand as conveying the same idea. 
In strict speech there has been but one dispensation 
since man sinned,—that of grace,—and there will be 
no other. The outward form of administration may 
lead divines to call it a new dispensation, but all are 
essentially one. 

* Hist. of Red, Par. iii. part vii. § 3. 
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IV. We do not believe that there will be less need of 
the Holy Spirit in the millennial age than now. He 
will still bethe quickener, the converter, the enlightener, 
the renewer, the sanctifier. All the holiness of that 
holy time, will be from Him. We do not deny one 
particle of the holiness and spirituality which our 
opponents dwell upon, as the characteristics of that 
age. We merely add something more to. it, which 
_ appears to us not in the least incompatible with it,— 
external glory and perfection; and the presence of the 
Lord Himself. We do not deny the inward, we 
merely add the outward. We do not exclude the in- 
visible, we merely add the visible. And why should 
this be so offensive in the eyes of our brethren ?* 

V. We do not believe in a different gospel or in a 
different way of recewing it. It will be the same glad 
tidings still as now, concerning the person and work 
of the Son of God upon the cross. And still, it shall 
be by faith that we are saved. No change of scene 
or circumstances can alter that cross, or make the 
news concerning it less good and blessed. Mr Brown 

* Fuller remarks, ‘‘ the idea of a personal reign appears to me 
nearly to exclude that of a spiritual one, by leaving little or no 
place for it.”—Discourses on the Apocalypse. This is a singu- 
lar statement. Why should the personal and the spiritual be in- 


compatible? Are they so in heaven, where Christ is personally 
present ? 
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insists that our system requires a “ new Christian- 
ity 
ference, and are quite content with the Christianity 
which the Bible contains. He affirms that, “we 
have found millennial Christianity to be a different 


” 
. 


We are unable to see the validity of his in- 


thing from the Christianity of the New Testament.” 
Of this I am not aware. 

VI. We do not believe that there will bea new Bible 
and new revelations. Mr Brown speaks keenly here.* 
But he speaks unadvisedly. He manifests here, as 
elsewhere, too much of what, I cannot help calling a 
desire to make out a case against millennarians, and to 
set their views in an offensive aspect. I am sorry 
that he should lay hold of an expression of my friend 
Mr Wood, and put upon it an interpretation he never 
meant. What we expect is just what Jonathan Hd- 
wards did, when he says in reference to the millen- 
nium, “ there shall then be a wonderful unravelling 
of the difficulties in the doctrines of religion, and 
clearing up of seeming inconsistencies. Difficulties 
in Scripture shall then be cleared up, and wonderful 
things shall be discovered in the word of God, which 
were never discovered before. So great shall be the 


* Pp. 85—89. 
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increase of knowledge in this time, that heaven shall 
be as wt were opened to the church of God on earth.”* 
I ask no more than this. I suspect that this will 
satisfy all millennarians, either English or Scotch; for 
I do not know of any of them who have given utter- 
ance to such high anticipations as Richard Baxter. 
“In one hour (when reaching heaven), shall I see all 
difficulties vanish; and all my doubts in physics, meta- 
physics, politics, medicine, &c., shall be resolved; so 
happy are the students of that university. Yea, all 
the depths of divinity will be uncovered to me, and all 
different knots untied, and the book unsealed, and 
mine eyes opened.”+ Why should not Mr Brown 
spare a few of his epithets for honest Baxter; for, as- 
suredly he must have been an expecter of new revela- 
tions, and these upon a most extended scale. 

VIL. We do not believe that the Christian dispensa- 
tion rs a mere “ parenthesis.’ We are represented as 
making the Jewish dispensation the real and enduring 
one, which, having been interrupted for a season, will 
be resumed in the millennial age. I do not accuse 
Mr B. of affirming this of us. But I know that others 
do. I wonder at the misrepresentation, and can only 


* Hist. of Red. Par. iii. ch. viii. § 1. 
+ Works, vol. xxiii, p. 425, 426. 
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ascribe it either to men identifying their own infer- 
ences with our opinions, or catching wrongly up an 
isolated phrase, which they had not patience to inquire 
into. The apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, tells 
us that the “old covenant” has “ vanished away” for 
ever. It is not to be resumed, either with Israel or 
the nations of the earth. It is upon the footing of 
the new covenant,* that Israel and the whole earth are 
in that day tostand. This I not only hold myself, but 
have seen so often stated, and dwelt upon, by millen- 
narian writers, that I feel considerably at a loss to 
know how the accusation has arisen, and cannot help 
ascribing it to an over-eager desire to damage our 
cause, by fastening upon it the hasty utterances of 
some of its imprudent defenders. 

VIII. We do not hold that Christ and his risen 
saints are to dwell in actual houses of lime and stone 
such as we dwell in. Their dwelling is in the pavi- 
lion-cloud, or residence provided for them in the New 
Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from 
God, and which rests over the earth, just as the pillar- 
cloud did of old. From that, as the palace of the 
king in which they abide, they go forth continually, 
as vice-royal potentates, to rule the nations of the 
earth. Their position, office, and procedure, will be 

3 * Heb. viii, 8—13, 
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something similar to angels in the present age, who 
are ‘Ministering spirits, sent forth to “ minister to them 
who shall be heirs of salvation.” Where is the degra- 
dation here? Where is the “abhorred mixture,” 
of which Mr Brown speaks? 

IX. We do not believe that the raised wicked, at the 
end of the millennium, will be Gog and Magog, who 
shall attack the beloved city, as Dr Wardlaw repre- 
_ sents. Nor do we believe that these rebels will assail 
Christ himself, and his risen saints, with spear and 
sword, as Dr Carlile affirms we do. I know not where 
either of these writers found these statements. Yet, 
they set them down as our undoubted opinions, 

X. We do not believe that any of the real saints will 
fall away at the close.. The doctrine of the saints’ per- 
severance will be as true then as now; and they who 
are once in Christ’s hand, or in the Father’s hand, 
shall never be plucked out of it. Let anti-millenna- 
rians, such as Dr Hopkins, solve the difficulty of the 
apostacy. We feel no difficulty in the matter: for we 
do not believe that absolutely adJ will be real saints, 
whatever their outward guise may be in these blessed 
days. 

XI. We do not believe in the cessation of Christ's 
mediatorral office. He remains eternal mediator,—the 


everlasting medium of communication between God 
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andman. ‘The place of intercession we hold to be non- 
essential. He interceded on earth once; he will inter- 
cede there again when he returns. Locality makes no 
difference. And surely it is somewhat low and carnal 
to attach so much importance to a place as Mr B. does. 
And Mr B. himself must be somewhat of our mind 
notwithstanding his censure of us. For he holds these 
two things; 1st, That Christ’s intercession is never to 
cease; and, 2dly, That the new earth is to be the 
everlasting residence of Christ and his saints. He 
must hold then, that hereafter intercession will be 
carried on upon the earth, not in heaven.* But, with- 
out entering farther into this point, I refer the reader 
to an admirable paper by Mr Wood, in the first num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 

XII. We do not believe that this material earth will then 


* Ridgely holds that Christ’s intercession is eternal; but then 
he is consistent, for he believes that heaven, the place where 
Christ now is, shall be his residence for ever. He speaks very 
specially about “ the perpetuity or eternal duration of his media- 
torial glory.” (Vol.i. p. 524.) And farther on, adds, “ he will in- 
tercede for his people for ever, as he shall always continue in 
this exalted state: and indeed it cannot be otherwise. ... So long 
as he shall abide there, he will intercede for us, and that will be 
forever.” (ib. p. 526). He then goes on to prove this by shew- 
ing, that as all the blessings which the saints enjoy in heaven, 
and hope for through eternity, are owing to his intercession, so Christ 
must remain for ever interceding. Ridgely takes the same 

view of 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, as was done in the Presbyterian Re- 
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be as vile and cursed as now. Friends have exclaimed 
against us on this point,—“ What! Christ and his risen 
ones dwell in a world like this,—a world of storm and 
earthquake,—a world of cloud and blight, and frost 
and barrenness!” No; we believe that then “creation 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption ;” 
that it shall cease to “travail and groan.” The 
‘wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
\ them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” The first Adam, with his consort, did not 
reign in chaos. Hden was provided for them. So for 
the second Adam and his bride, there shall be pre- 
pared a better Eden, which sin shall never blight, and 
on which the curse shall never fall. 

XIII. We do not believe that death is a sleep, or that 
they who dre now do not depart to be with Christ. The 
saints are indeed said to be “laid to sleep by Jesus,” 
(xoyunbevres b16 roU Inoot, 1 Thess. iv. 14;) but it is 
not ina state of dormant unconsciousness that they are 
laid. Immediately on dissolution they are introduced 
into a condition of as much blessedness as the unclothed 
spirit will admit of And though the full gladness 
is reserved for the resurrection-day, yet there is joy un- 


view some years ago, using the very word there made use of, 
“delivered up or presented to the Father.” (Ib. p, 479.) See 
also Adam Gibb’s Sacred Contemplations, pp. 298, 299. 
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speakable in departing; so that we can realise the pre- 
ciousness of that sentence which Camerarius left to be 
engraven on his monument, vita mihi mors est, mors 
mihi vita nova; and still more of that in which the 
apostle breathed out the desires of his heart, “having 
a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is far 
better, (ToAAG warrAov xo¢7o000.) 

XIV. We do not believe that the Gentiles are exclud- 
ed from the promises. We have been charged with 
maintaining this, and of thereby depriving Gentile 
sinners of the gospel, and of its blessings. ‘The charge is 
wholly groundless. We make nosuchexclusion. We 
maintain, indeed, that most of the promises in the Old 
Testament are given directly to, and are primarily in- 
tended for, the literal Israel; but many post-millen- 
nialists do the same; and how does this prove that we 
rob sinners of the gospel? Because the promise of 
Messiah was given to Abraham, had Hagar the Egyp- 
tian, or Eliezer of Damascus, no share in the blessings 
promised 2 But I shall not argue the point, as I have 
done it elsewhere; and, besides, I find that those post- 
millennialists, who deny the restoration of Israel to 
their land, bring the same charge against their brethren 
who do believe in this, and upon the same grounds as 
they bring it against us, 


These remarks will, I trust, be sufficient to disabuse 
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the minds of some as to what we do hold, and also as 
to what we do not hold. That there are pre-millen- 
nialists who have held and written extravagances, I 
am quite prepared to admit. But they surely are not 
representatives of the whole? They are few in num- 
ber; and it is no more fair to refer to them as exposi- 
tors of the system, than it would be in me to point to 
Vint, or Lee, (Cambridge) or Moses Stuart, as exposi- 
tors of post-millennialism.* 


* Should I be dealing fairly with my opponents, were I citing 
the following letter as a specimen of their sobriety and pru- 
dence ?—“ To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell.—My Lorp, 
I have written some anonymous Letters, published by Boone, 
New Bond Street, urging a sober revision of the tenets of the 
Church of England, so as to avoid the late prevalence of Calvin- 
ism, and the present spread of Tractarian doctrines. My chief 
object at present is to direct your Lordship’s attention to twelve 
Sermons that I have but lately met with, preached at St George’s, 
Bloomsbury, during Lent, 1843, by twelve clergymen of undisput- 
ed personal respectability; proving, as they contend, from the 
Apocalypse,—confirmed by other parts of Scripture, and by the 
present signs of the times, that the Sabbatical millennium, or first 
resurrection of the saints, is certainly near at hand. When this 
millennium commences, it is affirmed, that all human government 
will cease, and the Redeemer will reign over all with the saints 
a thousand years, to be followed by certain awful, but undefined 
circumstances, up to the consummation of all things.—So that 
your Lordship will have little or no occasion for extensive legis- 
lation; and thus, indeed, all human exertion seems to be paralyzed. 
Now, I believe the orthodox deduction from the combined letter 
and spirit of Scripture to be, that the second appearance of the 
Redeemer will not take place, till he shall come in full power to 
pronounce one final judgment on the quick and dead. We are 
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The discussion is one which may be carried on with- 
out reference to extravagancies on either side. And 
though at particular turns of the argument, and for a 
special end, these may be alluded to, yet they ought 
watchfully to be kept outside the controversy—a con- 
troversy to be decided by the word of God alone—a 
controversy too momentous to be silenced, too solemn 
to be lightly handled, and too urgent to be postponed. 

If the matter, then, be discussed among Christians, 
let it be done frankly, without mutual misunderstand- 
ings. Let us know what we hold, and what we do not 
hold, and, on that footing, proceed to conference. Re- 
crimination only disjoins and irritates. It cannot 
unite or pacify. 

Pre-millennialists have been dogmatical. I admit 
it. I admit that Edward Irving was so, that the 
Morning Watch was so, and that the Dialogues on 
Prophecy were so. Many hard words and unadvised 
thoughts may be found in these. I dislike the scorn- 


taught, however, that this is to be preceded by a general spread 
of the Gospel of Peace, and the conversion of the Jews; which 
may require the continuance of the present system of the world,— 
—we hope progressively improving, for ages to come. It remains 
to be added, that the day,—when each individual falls into the 
sleep of death, and state of wnconsciousness, is to him apparently 
the day of the resurrection to the one final judgment. I have 
the honour to be, your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
‘A Long-RESIGNED STUDENT 
“ Lonpon, August 13, 1846. oF Cu. Cx. OxForv.” 
F 
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ful tone too often assumed by these writers towards 
brethren in Christ. I could produce, on the other 
side, insinuations, charges, and epithets from the 
works of our opponents, stronger, more unjust, and 
more uncourteous, than any to be found in the former. 
But let all these be forgotten. If we have dogmatised 
hitherto, let us do sono more. If we have misunder- 
stood each other hitherto, let us watch against misap- 
_ prehensions in time to come, and let us calmly confer 
together, as brethren, of the things that concern the 
King and his kingdom,—never allowing ourselves to 
forget that we are one with each other in the Father 
and in the Son.* | 

* How calmly Richard Baxter writes,—“ whether he will come 
before the general resurrection and reign on earth a thousand years, 
I shall not presume to pass my determination; but sure I am, it is 


the work of faith and character of his people to love his appear- 
ing,”— Works, vol. xvii. p. 590. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DIFFICULTIES AND OBJECTIONS. 


Our brethren who oppose us seem too much to pro- 
ceed upon the principle that we ought to be able to 
clear up all difficulties which they may start, and to 
solve all problems which they may present to us. 

This is unreasonable. They deal with no other doc- 
trine in this way, and they would not hesitate to object 
to the rule, if applied to any other doctrine, such as 
the trinity, the incarnation, predestination, and such 
like. There is no revealed truth without its hard and 
insoluble points. Every thought of the Infinite Mind, 
however apparently simple in itself, borders upon 
what is inscrutable, and, to us, contradictory. So that 
instead of the occurrence of difficulties being a mark 
of what is false, it is an invariable accompaniment of 
what is true. Instead of its being a barrier at the 


outset, which we are not at liberty to pass by or pass 
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over, it is just what we may expect to find if the doc- 
triné be really divine. Human ideas may be so easy 
as to involve no difficulties, but those that are divine 
cannot be so. And this not merely in religion, but in 
every thing else. For even Coquerel, the French So- 
cinian, argues thus: “ Mystery applies not only to re- 
ligion, but is universal. All knowledge terminates in 
a mystery; all human light is lost in obscurity; all 
human discourse arrives at a last word, which is pro- 
nounced, and which supposes, necessitates, and suggests 
another which cannot be pronounced. Where an at- 
tempt is made to utter it, the wisest man merely stam- 
mers forth confused sounds.”* ‘Vinet, in his admirable 
discourse upon the Jysteries of Christianity, takes up 
similar ground.— You are not justified in denying 
them (the truths of the Bible), for the sole reason that 
you do not understand them... . Not only are 
mysteries an inseparable part of all true religion; but 
it is absolutely impossible that a true religion should 
not present a great number of mysteries. If it is true, 


it ought to teach more truths respecting God and 


* Christianity by Athanase Ooquerel, Ch. xii, p. 28. The 
translator, in his preface, shows more of the infidel when he says, 
** Christianity must be able to stand the ordeal of every human 
test before it can find universal acceptance as the Word of God,” 
p. 5. Yet in substance this is just what is often said to us; 
** Millennarianism must stand the ordeal of every human test be- 
fore it can be accepted as the truth of God.” 
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divine things than any other; but each of these truths 
has a relation to the infinite, and by consequence bor- 
ders on a mystery... . It is clearly necessary that 
Christianity should, more than any other religion, be 
mysterious, simply because it is true.” In like manner, 
the American translator of Vinet remarks on the 
same topic,—“ A religion from God must have its 
aspect of mystery and difficulty. It belongs to the 
infinite and runs into eternity. Its truths are the 
stars of a boundless expanse, and are set in a firma- 
ment of gloom.”* 

The handle that is made of the difficulties of our 
system shows us what our opponents consider their 
strong point. Not by any means confident about the 
strength of thei proof-texts, and often puzzled with 
the explicitness of owrs, they find no refuge save in 
the supposed deficulties of millennarianism. These 
they set in the forefront of the battle, telling us that 
they will not move an inch to the farther examination 
of the subject, till these have been taken out of the 
way. The meaning of this is, that they consider our 


system incapable of proof.t In vain we urge them to 


* Tntroduction, p. 25; see also Butler’s Analogy, part ii. c. iv. 
§ 2; and his Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. 
_ + On a like illogical foundation has Strauss proceeded in his 
Lafe of Jesus; for he sets out with requiring you to admit that a 
miracle is impossible,—“ there is no right conception of what his- 
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look into the proof. No. They are satisfied that it 
is not a doctrine capable of being proved even by 
Scripture. In reference to this, Mr Wood most aptly 
quotes Waterland on the Trinity, who thus remarks 
upon the way in which his opponents escape from all 
Scripture texts. “These texts,” says he, “are eluded 
on the principle that person and intelligent being 
are equivalent, or by something else of the kind; which 
_ is running off from the question about the Scriptural 
proof of the doctrine, to the natural impossibility of the 
thing, and is not submitting to the obvious and ap- 
parent sense of sacred writ, but is tantamount to say- 
ing that no Scriptures can prove tt.” 

I do not make these statements upon slender grounds 
or mere inferences of my own. I have often heard the 
question argued thus in private, and am persuaded from 
what I have read of post-millennial works, that such is 
their actual scope, and such the foundation on which 
they rest their refutations of our theory, And that I 
have not misrepresented some of them, at least, the fol- 


lowing passage will show. The writer, who goes farther 


tory is, apart from the conviction that the chain of endless causa- 
tion can never be broken, and that a miracle zs an impossibility.” 
Beard’s Voices of the Church in reply to Strauss, p. 80. Granting 
that millennarianism may turn out to be wholly false, must we 
set owt with the idea that we cannot hope to understand pro- 
phecy save by taking for granted that millennarianism is an 
impossibility? 
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than most post-millennialists, is condemning the idea 
that there is to be an outbreak of wickedness at the end 
of the millennium. “TI cannot believe,” says he, “ that 
after gospel truth has prevailed and shed its holy and 
benign influences over mankind for a thousand years, 
the time will come when the genuine servants of Christ 
will be reduced to a small number, a diminutive camp. 
L cannot believe that the vast population of the globe 
shall be suffered to fall again under the infernal go- 
vernments of destructive passions,’* &c. Such is a 
specimen of the reasonings alluded to, from which it 
may be seen that I have not testified falsely. It is in 
this very strain that many of our opponents proceed. 
“T cannot believe that Christ will reign on earth; Ll 
cannot believe that he can degrade himself by dwelling 
upon earth again; I cannot believe that he can inter- 
cede anywhere out of heaven; I cannot believe that 
there can be such an ‘abhorred mixture’ of the mortal 
and the immortal as millennarianism requires; I can- 
not believe in the national supremacy of Israel in the 
latter days; I cannot believe that Satan is really to be 
bound; I cannot believe that sin can be where Satan is 


not.” I do not of course mean that such is the actual 


 * Vint’s Illustrations of Prophecy, pp. 119, 120. He has several 
other cannots, which I do not think it necessary to quote. The 
book, with all its peculiarities, is able and scholarlike. 
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language of any; but such is the tone and method 
which they adopt. In reply, I shall simply quote a 
sentence from Bishop Butler to this effect; “We can- 
not argue that this cannot be the sense of such a 
passage of Scripture, at least not of the prophetic parts 
of it; for if it had been so, it would have been express- 
ed more plainly; . . . the only question is, what ap- 
pearance there is that this is the sense, and scarce at 
_all how much more determinately or accurately it 
might have been spoken.”* And, still farther, I would 
answer in the words of Leslie,—“where anything is 
established upon the full proof of reason, then, ten 
thousand objections or difficulties, though we cannot 
answer them, are of no force at all to overthrow it. 
Nothing can do that, but to refute those reasons upon 
which it is established; till then the truth and cer- 
tainty of the thing remains unshaken, though we can- 
not explain it nor solve the difficulties that arise from 
it."t Nor have I any hesitation in citing Bacon’s 


axiom, as applicable to the present subject, “ the har- 


mony of a science, supporting each part the other, is _ 


and ought to be the true and chief confutation and 
suppression of all the smaller sort of objections.” 


As much of the attempted refutation of millenna- 


* Butler, Anal., p. ii. ch. 3. 
+ Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists. Letter at 
the close. 


a 
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rianism consists in the starting of difficulties supposed 
to be insuperable, it may not be needless to enter at 
some length into the whole question of difficulties. 
We are no ultra-fidians, as Coleridge calls those 
who do not feel themselves at home, save when be- 
heving absolute impossibilities.* Nor do we sympa- 
thize greatly with the maxim of Tertullian, quoted 
by him, certwm est guia impossibile est. We have no 
love for self-contradictions; and should be quite 
willing to yield up a point, when a proved impossi- 
bility or self-contradiction came in the way. At the 
same time, we have as little sympathy with minimi- 
jidianism, whose creed is constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of “the least possible expenditure of belief,’—a 
scheme of picking and choosing of Scripture texts, 
for the support of doctrines, that had been learned 
before-hand from the higher scale of common sense.t 
- Difficulties ought to have our most serious consider- 
ation, were it for no other end than that of satisfying 
our own minds. But then they must be real difficul- 
_ ties, not merely those of one who having been bred in 
a certain system, says, “I cannot conceive how this 
can be.” And then further, they must keep their 
proper place, and not be allowed either to take too pro- 
minent a position, or to be rated too highly. Give 
* Aids to Reflection, p. 199. + Th. 201, 202. 
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them by all means their due weight and proper place, 
but no more, else from difficulties you immediately 
raise them to the rank of positive and direct demon- 
strations. They are shoals which a good pilot will 
ever be cautious in steering through; but they cannot 
form anchorage-ground for the vessel. They are rivers 
or mountains, which obstruct our smooth progress, and 
on arriving at which, it becomes us to pause and con- 
sider; but they cannot form of themselves the neces- 
sary limit of territory, the terminus ad quem, beyond 
which it is not lawful to proceed. Difficulties, like 
the opposite counsel in a case, ought certainly to be 
allowed to cross-question us and sift our statements, but 
they must not usurp the seat of either jury or judge. 
Nor ought they to be thrust forward at the com- 
mencement of our inquiries, making us set out with a 
sort of pre-judgment, that the matter undertaken is a 
very hopeless one,—nay, perhaps a “ sheer impossibil- 
ity 
which betrays its own weakness, nay, its own con- 


” 
° 


This is the Socinian mode of warfare,—a mode 


sciousness of weakness, in as much as its object is 
to avoid all open discussion, and, by establishing a 
series of impossibilities at the outset, to bring the oppos- 
ing arguments into the field so shackled and disabled, 
that they shall have no chance of success. To try to 
render ourselves invulnerable, by buckling on this 
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armour of impossibilities, and then to bid defiance 
to the adversary, betokens no great consciousness of 
strength. 

If a self-manifest impossibility could be established 
at the outset, there is no need of proceeding farther. 
The case is at an end. Proof is superseded. To heap 
up texts of Scripture with the intent of proving an 
acknowledged impossibility, would be idle. In such 
a case, however, the impossibility must needs be very 
evident. 

Very often, however, impossible is identified with 
incomprehensible, so that when the latter can be af- 
firmed of a doctrine, we are but too ready to pronounce 
_ the former of it. This is certainly confounding things 
that differ, and mystifying all controversy. A thous- 
and things may be incomprehensible, yet perhaps not 
one impossible. Their being the former is no reason 
for my thinking them the latter; nay, if 1 cannot com- 
prehend them, I have no right to pronounce them im- 
possible. I must have so far comprehended their 
meaning and ascertained the self-contradiction or the 
contradiction to other truths which they contain, be- 
fore I can say that they are impossible. LHternity is 
incomprehensible, but not impossible. Godhead is in- 
comprehensible, but not impossible. The ever-burning 
fire of hell is incomprehensible, but not impossible, 
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The various scenes of the judgment are incomprehen- 
sible, but not impossible. Incarnation is incompre- 
hensible, yet we believe it. Life (or vitality) is incom- 
prehensible, yet we know it and are conscious of it. 
Electricity and magnetism are incomprehensible, yet 
the facts respecting their existence and operation are 
incontestible. The relationship between hyperboles 
and their asymptotes is incomprehensible, yet it is not 
the less demonstrable. That a space in one sense in- 
finite, can by its rotation generate a solid of finite 
capacity, may not only be incomprehensible, but be 
ranked perhaps by Mr Brown as an absurdity, like that 
of two and two making five, yet any mathematician 
will demonstrate that such is the case.* 

Besides the above distinction between the impossible 
and the incomprehensible, there is another which must 
be kept sight of. I mean, the difference between the 
esse and the modus, the fact or thing and the mode of 


its being. The fact or event may be clearly revealed; 


* In reference to any test of the possible or impossible, a theo- 
logian of the last century has the following remark, “ Univer- 
salitas eruditorum omniwm hic consensus est, accwrata locutione, 
ulud omne et solum esse et dict possibile quod nullam in esse repug- 
nantiam involvit ; cujus predicata essentialia sibi mutuo non con- 
tradicunt; in cujus ideam non tngrediuntur duo aut plura 
quorum alterum ait, negat alterum, eodem modo. G. B. Bul- 
finger de origine et permissione mali, Frankfort 1724, p. 77. 
See also Pascal’s Letters, M‘Crie’s translation, p. 327. 
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the mode of it may be totally unintelligible to us. 
The facts of science and the facts of revelation are 
much on the same footing here. No one thinks of 
disputing the facts because the how of their coming to 
pass is a secret to finite man.* 

The events of prophecy specially require this dis- 
tinction to be applied to them. If the modus of past 
events is inscrutable, how much more the modus of 
those still future? The modus of the old creation is 
an abyss of wonder to us, how much more the modus 
of the new creation? The modus of the earth’s stop- 
page, when Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, 
is a hidden thing to us, and it appears to us passing 
wonderful that not a stone or atom on earth’s surface 
should have been displaced by that sudden arrestment; 
so the modus of earth’s future preservation amidst, and 
emergence from, a more awful interference of Jehovah’s 
hand, may be utterly incomprehensible to us, nay, may 
appear to involve as great physical contradictions and 
impossibilities as philosophers have discovered in 
Joshua’s miracle; yet shall all that hinder our believ- 
ing what God has revealed concerning the scenes of 
the latter day? The modus of the deliverance of the 
three children from the flames of the furnace is far 


* See on this point a work by Dr Cox of America, entituled 
Quakerism not Christianity, pp. 81, 82. 
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beyond our philosophy, yet we believe the fact; so the 
modus of the preservation of the remnant, that are to 
survive the conflagration, may be incomprehensible by 
us, but shall we pronounce it a sheer impossibility? 
Or if we do so, how shall we rebut the sneers of the 
scoffer at the impossibility of the deliverance of the 
three children? If we refuse to believe the word of 
prophecy concerning the future deliverance of the 
. remnant amid the fires of judgment, shall we express 
surprise at the infidel refusing to believe the preserva- 
tion of the three Jews from the blaze of the furnace? 
The scoffer calls the latter a fable and an impossibility, 
—simply because he cannot understand it, and cannot 
reconcile wt with the nature of fire, which consumes the 
flesh of man, the hair of his head, the vestments of 
his body. Shall we call the former an impossibility, 
simply because we cannot understand how men should 
be kept alive amid the flames of a blazing earth, and 
how earth itself should thereafter emerge with the 
same features as before. The naturalist takes the 
asbestos napkin when it is soiled, and casts it into the 
fire to purify it. He brings it out thoroughly purged 
of every stain, yet the same in every fibre,—the same 
in shape, form, texture, dimensions;—and why should 
it seem incredible that our God should subject this 
earth to the intensity of his purifying furnace-heat, and 


i 
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yet cause it to come forth, the same earth, in dale, and 
hill, and field, and plain, and rock? The potter takes 
his clay, moulds it, shapes it, paints it, and then sub- 
jects it to the fierce heat of his furnace. Does that 
heat erase one line of moulding, alter one shaping, or 
burn out one colour, even the most delicate? Nay, 
does it not render all these firm and indelible? And 
why may not our God take this earth of his, and deal 
with it as the potter does with the clay, not in order to 
fuse it into shapeless chaos, but to bring it forth from 
the conflagration, not only unchanged, but,fromthat day 
unchangeable? Of this the modus may be inscrutable, 
but why on that account should the event be denied? 

In regard then to the difficulties urged against us, 
let us add a few special remarks. Respecting these 
we affirm as follows,—either, 

1, Lt is not really a difficulty at all;—as when we are 
charged with leaving none to people the earth during 
the millennium, because we say that the saints are to 
be caught up and the wicked destroyed. Now, we do 
not say that all the wicked are to be destroyed. We 
think that God has told us that there is to be a rem- 
nant, both Jewish and Gentile, by which the earth is 
to be repeopled. Or, | 

Qdly, Lt is a difficulty common to us and our op- 


ponents; as when weare asked to account for the fall- 
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ing away at the end of the millennium; or when we 


are asked to explain the scenes in the 25th of Matthew, 2 


or at the close of the 20th of Revelation. According to 
their theory, how or when are the saints to judge the 
world? How or when are they to judge atigels 2 
How or when are they to be intermingled with the 
wicked so as to require the separation, (Matt. xxv. 32), 


seeing they have already been caught up into the 


\ clouds to meet the Lord, and ‘to be for ever with him?» 


How or when are the foolish virgins to come knocking: 
for admittance, when all are at once placed before the 
J udge? How or when or where is Christ to say to 
these foolish virgins, “I know you not,” when it is 
only after the judgment (Matt. xxv. 41-45), that they 
are discovered and rejected? Or again, turning to 
the 20th of Revelation, how or when or where is the 
marriage supper of the Lamb to be, seeing it is placed 
before, not after the judgments of the great day? Is the 
marriage to be celebrated before the saints are acquit- 
ted? How can the sea be said to give up its dead after 
the earth and heaven have fled away, and no place 
been found for them?* These are difficulties of pre- 

* Or how can our opponents reconcile Malachi iv. 1 with iv. 3 ? 
In that day which is to “burn like an oven” (the same day as 
predicted in the 3rd of second Peter) the wicked are said to be 


burned up as stubble, and neither root nor branch left, yet in 
the third verse, they are said to be trodden down by the righteous. 
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cisely the same kind, and occurring at precisely the 
same crisis, and in reference to the same events, as we 
are asked to explain. Our opponents believe these, 
though they seem inextricable and incomprehensible; 
why will they not allow us to believe a few others, 
placed in precisely the same predicament ? The order, 
the collocation, the connection, of these various scenes 
of judgment, are, I believe, incapable of being fully 
adjusted by us at present. Vo theory can set them 
in proper order just now. ‘There are links awanting 
‘which we cannot supply. We see but the separate 
pieces, and no skill of ours can rightly arrange them 
all. The system of our opponents only gets quit of 
one difficulty to be overtaken by others. Or, 

odly, The difficulties are only such as we might expect. 
If our opponents refuse to admit of any difficulties in 
their system, I cannot help suspecting its truth. For 
a system with no difficulties must be man’s, not God’s. 
Before the opening up of any one of God’s plans, there 
were always difficulties,—difficulties which tried faith 
and staggered unbelief. It could not be otherwise, 
unless God’s thoughts and plans were as childish as 
our own. ‘Therefore we may expect difficulties, espe- 
cially in those scenes which bring the world’s history 
If our opponents insist on the simultaneous scene of consuming 


fiery vengeance, how can these inconsistencies be accounted for ? 
G 
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to a crisis. Shall the scenes of resurrection, judgment, 
acquittal, condemnation, &c., present no difficulties ? 
Shall the summing up of the earth’s history,—the re- 
capitulation of its scenes,—the gathering together of 
the ten thousand threads of its complicated events, 
present no difficulty? Shall one broad, clear, open 
scene, over which the eye of man may glance in a mo- 
ment, finish and unravel all? He who believes this, 
need not stumble at difficulties, or absurdities, or con- 
tradictions. Or, 

Athly, The difficulties are such as we have had speci- 
mens of before; so that. God has in some measure pre- 
pared us for them. We have had them on the smaller 
scale, and why not on the larger, in that day when all 
shall be vast and infinite? We have had them in 
miniature, and why not in their full dimensions? We 
have seen Israel preserved amid the plagues of Egypt, 
and why not a remnant of Israel amid the plagues of 
the day of vengeance?. We have seen Noah saved from 
the deluge; Lot from the fire of Sodom; Daniel from 
the lions; the three Jews from the furnace;—and why 
may not a people, such as God may choose, be pre- 
served amid the burnings of the globe? We haveseen 
earth abruptly arrested in its course, yet nothing on 
its surface topples, and no one of its inhabitants are 
conscious of the stoppage; and why may not God so 


———e 
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apply the fire as to preserve, while it purvjies its hills 
and valleys,—either dissolving or consolidating, as 
seems meet to Him who is to make all things new?! 
In all this, there is no contradiction, no impossibility. 
We do not understand the modus—the how, but that 
is all, Or, 

5thly, They are difficulties which help to solve other 
dificulties. Why, for instance, may not the confla- 
gration be made use of by God for turning the land 
into a plain, from Geba to Rimmon, according to 
Zechariah ?* Why may it not be made use of for 
cleaving the Mount of Olives into two, according to 
the same prophet.t There are also passages of Scrip- 
ture, apparently contradictory, which are thus recon- 
ciled. Sometimes we read of total destruction,—at 
others of remnants left,—sometimes of the “ oven” 
burning up the wicked, yet the righteous being there 
in that day to tread down the wicked. These are 
difficulties, the solution of which, I believe, no scheme, 
save the millennarian, can furnish. Or, 

6thly, They are difficulties considerably less insoluble 
than others at which we do not stumble, Take the In- 


carnation. What endless difficulties must have en- 


Rox. 10: 

+ The literality of these scenes is, as I shall show, acknow- 
ledged by several who are xot millennarians ; and, indeed, how it 
_ can be denied I do not understand. 
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compassed that truth before the Word was made flesh! 
Yet was faith to stumble at these? What strange and 
serious difficulties present themselves in reference to 
the resurrection of the body! yet are we not to re- 
ceive it? Dr Cox thus speaks of it; “rightly to 
believe it, according to the sure testimony of God, is 
well nigh impossible to any man who does not believe 
in the paramount authority of Scripture .. They (the 
‘ Friends’) call it a gross conception, a heathen notion, 
a piece of folly, a thing impossible: they use the stale 
arguments of mere deism against it.”* Dr Bush is 
even more unqualified in his statements regarding the 
absurdities, self-contradictions, impossibilities involved 
in this doctrine. Yet do these difficulties, so tho- 
roughly insoluble as they are, stagger us? No; we do 
with them, what Mr Brown smiles at our doing in 
reference to the difficulties of the conflagration, —we 
leave them in the hands of God. Admitting, then, the 
difficulties, which Mr B. charges as against our system, 
to be great; they are not nearly so great, or so insol- 
uble, as those which Dr Bush has charged against the 


resurrection.+ 


* Quakerism not Christianity, p. 188. 

+ Mr Brown asks, ‘‘ who would tolerate this way of dealing 
with the difficulties of Atheism, of Deism, of Unitarianism, and of 
Romanism ?”—P,. 381. I wounp, ¢f the difficulties urged against 
these systems are like the dificulties wrged against ours. But how 
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These remarks are but hints, I admit,—imperfect 
enough perhaps, but still they seem to me to point 
out at least the fontes solutionis,—the direction in 
which we may turn for the solution of the difficulties 
with which we are pressed. 

But without dwelling longer on these points, let me 
pass on to the consideration of some of the objections 
raised against us and our system. 

I, Lt is said that we theorize. Granting that we are 
given to theory, it remains to be seen what is the 
nature, and what the basis of our theories, before we can 
becondemned. If we simply theorize wpon Scripture, 
or in order to open up and harmonize Scripture, we 
ought not to be greatly blamed. If, on the other 
hand, we theorize independently of Scripture, or in 
order to set aside Scripture, then assuredly we draw 


down heavy censure upon ourselves, But let there be 


is it possible that they can be the same, or even similar? We take 
our stand upon “ it is written,”’—these four systems do not. We 
say, difficulties shall not move us so long as we have warrant in 
God’s Word for believing a doctrine;—do any of these systems 
say this, or any thing like it? Difficulties may be admirably made 
to bear (yet still as difficulties) against men who have no sure 
basis of revelation to stand upon. But how does this prove that 
they ought to have the same weight with those who are appealing 
to the word of Him who cannot lie? The above interrogation of 
Mr Brown is not a logical one, and it involves a principle charged 
with danger, as any one may see in the work of Dr Bush already 
referred to. 
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some inquiry as to which of these two methods ‘we 
have adopted before we suffer rebuke, What is a con- 
fession of faith but a theorizing or generalizing upon 
Scripture, in order to link together the various parts 
of Divine truth into one harmonious whole,—as when 
one thrusts a magnet into the heap of iron particles 
that surround it, that all the various atoms may gather 
according to their affinities;—as when one drops into the 
chemical solution, the twig or wire that, according to 
its proper laws, the substance held in solution may 
crystallize in order and beauty. In thus theorizing, 
we do no wrong and merit no censure; much the re- 
verse. On the other hand, there is Newman’s Lssay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine;—what is 
it but a theory carefully constructed to set aside or to 
do violence to Scripture; not to present a focus or foci, 
round which Scripture might, of its own will as it 
were, and without restraint, harmoniously cluster; 
but to prevent the various parts of Scripture from 
falling into their places; to attempt the formation of 
a new law of crystallization for special ends in the 
mind of the framer. 

If we are to be named theorists at all, we claim to 
be classed with the former, not with the latter. In so 
far as we do theorize, we are, simply and in all honesty, 
trying to discover the connections of the Divine word, 


— 
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and to allow them to fall into their true places without 
violence done to them on our part. 

In truth, however, we are not very much given to 
theory. We greatly prefer simply to interpret. The 
times when we are most in danger of theorizing, and 
of doing so unduly, are when pressed by our oppo- 
nents to solve all their difficulties,—to attempt a 
complete collocation of prophetic events, and to ex- 
plain the how and why of each of them. But as 
specimens of theorizing,—and not always in the best 
sense,—I cannot refer to two more notable examples 
than Mr Faber and Mr Brown. The work of the 
latter seems to me to be one elaborate theory, or 
rather succession of theories, by means of which he 
is enabled to generalize at will the most explicit pre- 
dictions of the Divine word. Grant him but his 
theories,—such as those regarding Paul’s method of 
citing Scripture, regarding the inseparability of Satan 
and sin,—the substitution of systems for individuals, 
—of abstractions for personalities,—of the moral for 
the physical,—grant these and a few others, and you 
are furnished with sufficient implements for making 
void as much Scripture as may be needful. But 
until these novel theories have been proved, it is not 
to be expected that we should acquiesce in the results 
which Mr Brown effects by means of them. He ought to 
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have proved these theories before he made use of them, 
especially seeing he has used them so extensively, and 
with such demolishing results, He has not attempted 
to do this, but has assumed their truth throughout. 
All his interpretations, more or less, take their hue 
from these theories. His refutations of our exposi- 
tions all rest upon these theories; and hence he ought 
to have made sure of them at the outset. A demon- 
stration of them from Scripture is much needed,— 
nay, is quite indispensable. The whole value of his 
book depends upon such a demonstration being suc- 
cessfully executed. 

Il. Jt ts satd that we literalize. The literality of 
interpretation which we claim for Scripture is much 
condemned, as if we robbed it of what is considered a 
“olorious sense,” and a “ delightful sense,’—stripping 
the whole word of its greenest foliage and leaving it 
vile and bare.* 

That we make the literal the basis of all interpre- 
tations,—that we refuse to depart from it without 
cause shown, we admit. But I am at a loss to find 
in such a method of procedure, anything improper or 
censurable. We are quite willing to give up the 
literality of a passage, and adopt the figurative mean- 
ing, as soon as a case is made out and a reason given 


* Jerome calls us amatores occidentis liter. Op. vol. iv. p. 176. 
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for so doing, but not till then.* For most of the 
passages which Mr Brown discusses, we claim a literal 
sense. At the same time we do not refuse to listen to 
his reasons for preferring a more “ glorious sense.” 
These reasons do not satisfy us. They are chiefly 
theories,—or deductions of consequences,—but direct 
plain reasons for abandoning literality he has pre- 
sented none. 

I need not remind the reader, of Hooker’s rule,— nor 
of the rules of Ernesti and Ammon, which in sub- 
stance are just this, “literal as far as possible;” but let 
me cite Jeremy Taylor’s statement of the right prin- 
ciple of interpretation, as it is less known yet not less 
excellent. “In all the interpretations of Scripture, 
the literal sense is to be presumed and chosen, unless 


there be evident cause to the contrary.” This is all 


* «T nevertheless am entirely unable to see either the necessity 
or the use, of considering the style in which the prophets wrote, 
as essentially differing from that of every other part of the Bible, 
or of subjecting it to quite different rules of interpretation. The 
oriental manner of expression in general, and that of the sacred 
Scriptures in particular, abounds in splendid imagery; and the 
descriptive part of Divine revelation is fully as figurative as the 
predictive. Nor can I at all admit, that predictions are never 
delivered in plain alphabetical language. The truth is, the 
writings of the prophets, even in those in which the style is 
truly symbolical, are subject to the same rules of interpretation, 
which obtain in all other writings. In every composition we find 
figurative language; and in several authors of our own age, we 
find an abundant use of the metaphor.”—Lecture on the Princi- 
pal Prophecies of the Revelation, by Alex, M‘Leod, D.D., p. 8. 
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that we maintain, and is it not both reasonable and 
explicit? I do not believe that all Scripture is literal, 
Just as our opponents do not believe that all is figura- 
tive.* The amount of literality or figure in each passage 
is not to be determined by any general rule, far less by 
a theological theory; but by an inquiry into text and 
context. It is well to have some general rule or prin- 
ciple to guide us, but this can only carry us a certain 
way. ‘Take the most figurative book in Scripture,— 
‘the Apocalypse: there is still a great deal of literal- 


ity scattered throughout it.+ Hence it is wrong to 


* Yet our opponents can venture sometimes upon an extreme 
literality, which would not be tolerated in us. Note the follow- 
ing:-—* It is not impossible, but very probable, that ways will yet 
be found out by men, to cut rocks and stones into any shape they 
please; and to remove them from place to place, with as little 
labour, as that with which they now cut and remove the softest 
and lightest wood, in order to build houses, fences, bridges, paving 
roads, &c. And these huge rocks and stones, which now appear 
to be useless, and even a nuisance, may then be found to be made, 
and reserved by Him who is infinitely wise and good, for great 
usefulness, and important purposes. .. . Then in a literal sense, 
the valleys shall be filled, and the mountains and hills shall be 
made low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth, to render travelling more convenient 
and easy, and the earth more productive and fertile.’—Hopkins 
on the Millennium, p. 72. 

+ An American Professor has said of us, that we “ read Isaiah 
nearly as we would Blackstone’s Commentaries on the British 
Constitution.” —M‘Lelland’s “* Manual of Sacred Interpretation.” 
Not just so: for we read Isaiah expecting to find many more fig- 
ures than we do in Blackstone; yet expecting to be able to 
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argue, that as it is a symbolical book, there can be 
nothing literal in it. One has well observed, “ the 
use of figures in a composition is not enough to make 
it figurative as a whole: we constantly use figures of 
speech when we speak, yet who will say on that ac- 
count, that the main course of our conversation is not 
to be taken literally.”* Besides, figures are not incon- 
sistent with literality. A literal event or a literal 
person, may be described under a figure. When 
John uses the figurative term, ‘‘ Babylon the great,” 
was it not a literal city that he meant, the city of 
Rome? When we prove Babylon to be a figure, we 
simply prove that it cannot be the literal Chaldean 
Babylon. No more. We do not thereby turn it into 
an abstraction or an idea. Strauss, indeed, may reason 
thus, “the gospels are a figure not a literality, therefore 
Christ is not an individual but an idea, that is to say, 
humanity;”"+ but shall we say the Apocalypse is a 
figure, therefore, Babylon is not a literality, but an 
idea, viz. the power of evil; or Satan is not an indivi- 
dual, but an idea; or, the martyrs are not individuals, 
but ideas, or principles, or truths?’—Therefore we 
maintain that even after you have settled the figura- 


recognise a figure in the one as in the other,—to be able to say, 
this expression is figurative, and that is literal. 

* Newman’s Sermons, p. 209. 

+ Quinet on Strauss’s Life of Jesus, p. 25, 
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tiveness of the book, and of the particular passage 
too, it still remains a question, “Is not this figure 
the figure of a literality, a personality, whether it 
be of a man, or a city, or an empire. After we have 
settled the question of Daniel’s image being a figure, 
it still remains a truth that the golden head of 
this image is not an idea or a principle, but the 
real Nebuchadnezzar himself,—“thou art this head 
of gold.” 

' So far from introducing any novelties in the way of 
literalizing, we are quite content with the rules laid 
down by hermeneutical writers, ancient and modern. 
All I ask is, that our opponents would ponder such 
rules as these laid down by Glassius, “ sensus literalis 
Scripture textuum non parvi pendendus, sed maximo 
in pretio habendus et solicite eruendus est.* Again, 
“ sensiis mysticr fundamentum et fulcrum est sensus lr- 
teralis.+ Again, he quotes from Saurez, with approba- 
tion, the following canon, “improprietas verborum ad- 
mittenda non est sine magna ratione et auctoritate.”t 
After this he takes up the allegorists, with Origen 
at their head. He shows that it was from that father 
and his allegorizing system that Porphyry drew the 
strength of his arguments, as well as the point of his 


ridicule against Christianity. With Origen our oppo- 


* Philologia Sacra, p. 371. + Ib. p. 890 +f Ib. p. 402. 
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nents have much in common. He was a vigorous 
anti-millennarian.* 

III. Zé was said that we Judaize.t I believe that 
Jerome was among’ the first who applied this epithet 
to us, probably in retaliation for that of allegoriers, 
which had been applied to the advocates of the spi- 
ritual reign. T'or example, speaking of the Apoca- 
lypse, he says, “ which, if we take literally, we must 
Judaize,—Judaizandum est; if spiritually, we shall 
oppose the opinions of many among the Latins, Ter- 
tullian, Victorinus, Lactantius, of the Greeks, not to 
name others, Irenzeus of Lyons.”{ And, again, com- 
menting on that chapter of Jeremiah, where the pro- 
phet predicts that the city shall be built from the 
tower of Hananeel to the gate of the corner, Wc. he re- 
marks, “que mille annorum in terra Judea regnum 
Chrisir recipiunt, Judcer videlrcet et nostri Judarzantes, 
conantur ostendere,” &¢.§ 


* Yet we are told by a modern writer on prophecy, that it was 
“adherence to the literal interpretation of prophecy, that led the 
Pharisees to crucify Christ.”—Davidson’s Test of Prophecy, p. 47. 

+ Lightfoot, whose spiritualizings are certainly of the extreme 
kind, says, ‘‘ the Millennary doth Judaize and know it not; he is 
fallen into the Jew’s opinion, and is not aware of it.” 

t Vol. iv. p. 213. 

§ Vol. iv. pp. 301, 802. He then proceeds to interpret according 
to the true method: “ Hananeel,” he says, ‘* means obedience, and 
the church is built a turre obedientie sive gratia. The gate of the 
corner means the inconsistencies of Christians, for while we are 
in the flesh, we do not go in the straight line of truth, sed in an- 
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The most emphatic charges that have been made 
against us on this score, are in a little book, called the 
“Test of Prophecy,” some few years ago, by D. David- 
son. He, however, would include in his condemna- 
tion, not only millennarians, but all who, like Mr 
Brown, believe in the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land. Mr Brown brings heavy charges against us 
for believing in the restoration of “national supre- 
macy’ to Israel; but Mr Davidson takes a wider sweep. 
“ If God,” says he, “ has promised to restore the Jews to 
- their own land, assuredly they have something to glory 
in before the world; they are manifestly pointed out 
to us as the favourites of Heaven; and they ought cer- 
tainly to be known after the flesh. Is this opinion 
calculated to impress on the minds of the Jews the so- 
lemn truth, that with God there is no respect of per- 
sons? .... If we interpret literally many prophecies 
of the reign and kingdom of Messiah, the restoration 
of Israel to Canaan is certain; but upon the same 
principle we must believe that their whole religious 
ceremonial shall be re-established . . . . whoever pro- 
claims such a national restoration is guilty of bringing 


in another gospel than that of Christ and his apostles.’* 
Here, then, are two classes of anti-millennarians as 
gulo stamus et fractis lineis.”” But I need quote no more. This 


was Jerome’s substitute for the simple meaning of the word! 
*P.112, 
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directly opposed to each other as to us. Which of the 
two are we to follow? Mr Brown, in one part of his 
volume, speaks of some extravagant millenarians as 
acting the manlier part in going right through. with 
their principles. Shall I say the same of such men as 
Mr Davidson? I donot. I think the whole scheme of 
such ultra-post-millennialists pre-eminently feeble and 
foolish. 

Who, then, are the Judaizers? By Judaizing, I 
understand substituting Jewish ordinances for the 
free grace of God, building partly upon rites and 
partly upon grace. In this sense I am no Judaizer. 
I believe that it is and shall be all of grace, whether 
now or in millennial times, in the case of Jew or 
Gentile. In the matter of acceptance there shall be 
no difference. But does this exclude national distinc- 
tiveness or national pre-eminence? Mr Brown says 
it excludes the latter, but not the former. Mr David- 
son says it equally excludes both. 

I believe that it excludes neither. I believe in 
the future national supremacy and glory of the Jews. [ 
believe that they will be in every sense the highest and 
mightiest of the nations—the nation of nations, their 
city the “joyous” as well as the holy city—themselves 
a fountain of blessing to the whole earth. In saying 
so, I am at one with old Matthew Mead, who says “ they 
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shall not only be a people again, but a most renowned 
people, the greatest in the world for honour and 
glory.” 

IV, Zé ts said that we make void the intercession of 

Christ. If we do so, it is certainly without knowing 
or meaning it. There is not one of us who does not 
hold fully and unreservedly the doctrine of Christ’s 
intercession. And even granting that we found some 
difficulty (which we do not) in reconciling millenna- 
rianism with this blessed truth, shall we, on that ac- 
count, renounce it? Man’s free agency and God’s 
eternal predestination are hard to reconcile, yet we 
unhesitatingly receive them both, 

As to the intercession of Christ, all that we believe 
is, that the place of intercession in the age to come is 
changed. And, because we held this alteration of 
locality, we are accused of making void the doctrine 
itself, Is not this laying a stress upon locality incon- 
sistent with spirituality? Can the Saviour not mediate 
or intercede save in one spot? In reference to the 
stress to be laid upon locality, I ask attention to the 
following remark of Dr Owen: “ Upon supposition of 
the obedience of Christ in this life, and the atonement 
made by his blood for sin, with his exaltation thereon, 
there is nothing in any essential property of the na- 
ture of God—nothing in the eternal unchangeable 
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law of obedience, to hinder, but that God might work 
all those things in us unto his own honour and glory 
in the eternal salvation of his church and the destruc- 
tion of all its enemies, WITHOUT A CONTINUANOE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE OFFICES OF CHRIST IN HEAVEN, 
and all that sacred solemnity of worship wherewith it 
is accompanied.” * 

I do not refer to this passage as showing that Owen 
held millennarian views upon this point; so that Mr 
Brown need not say of me, as he says somewhat hardly 
and unjustly of Mr Wood, that I “am substituting 
for argument of my own the statements of others in 
a sense the reverse of what they were meant to bear.”+ 
But I refer to it as showing that the point of locality 
had been considered by Owen, and pronounced non- 
essential to the continuance of the intercession. This 
is all I am contending for at present; for if locality 
be non-essential, then our doctrine does not make void 
the intercession of Christ. Of course the proof that he 
is to carry on his priestly office elsewhere than in hea- 
ven, must be adduced from Scripture. But this be- 
longs to another branch of the subject. 

V. Jt is said that we degrade the Saviour. This, of 
course, must mean, “ according to our ideas of degra- 
dation.” But these ideas may be very faulty, and if 


* Christologia, chap. xx. + P. 163. 
H 
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so, is it safe or right to make them the test of the 
truth or falsehood of a doctrine ? 

I am at a loss to understand wherein the degrada- 
tion consists. Is it in leaving heaven? No; that 
cannot be. Is it in coming down to earth? No. 
“Not this simply,” an opponent would say, “for I 
believe that the renewed earth will yet be his abode,” 
Wherein then lies the derogation? In his coming 
into contact with sin? But who holds this? He is 
not to.dwell in the habitations of sinful men as he did 
the first time. He dwells in the new (not the earthly) 
Jerusalem, round which is gathered the pavilion-cloud 
of glory. That is his palace, in which he reigns as 
king. He no more comes in contact with sin than 
did the pillar-cloud come in contact with the pollu- 
tion of Israel over which it hung, or than the Sche- 
kinah-glory with the defilement of the ministering 
priests. He comes no more in contact with sin than 
he shall do, when before him all the wicked shall 
stand to receive their sentence. No millennarian 
ever said that He and his saints walk up and down 
the earth conversing with unconverted men—though 
of unconverted men, how few will there be in that 
holy time! Not one amongst ten thousand. And as 
to holding intercourse with saints on earth, who are 
still imperfect and mortal (supposing this to be; but 


it 
- 
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of this we affirm nothing, for we know nothing) where 
will the derogation be? Was it a derogation for the 
Angel Jehovah to converse with Abraham? or for the 
Captain of the Lord’s host to converse with Joshua! 
or for the Angel of the Lord to appear to Gideon and 
Manoah? And why should not the risen saints visit 
holy men on earth, as angels did of old? especially 
now when Satan is bound, and there are no legions of 
devils roaming the airt Where can be the degrada- 
tion of these things in a new earth, covered with holy 
men, delivered from the curse, unpolluted with hosts 
of devils? Mr Brown speaks strongly of the “abhorred 
mixture ;” but where is it? If he object toa “mix- 
ture” of risen saints and mortal men, why does he not 
protest against the far more abhorred mixture of an- 
gels and devils now, seeing both of these are now sur- 
rounding us, intermingling with each other? And then 
in his millennium, this abhorred mixture will be kept 
up, for he refuses to believe that Satan is to be bound. 

I sum up this with a quotation from good old 
Joseph Perry. I am aware of the truth of Mr Brown’s 
statement regarding him, at p. 96, as to the peculiar- 
ities of his millennarianism, but still, the following 
‘passage may not be an unapt conclusion to the preced- 
ing remarks. 

“But what is there of weight in all this? If it 
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be the will of Jehovah that so it shall be, then this, 
with all the objections, that by men can be made 
against it, will flee away as the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floor before the wind. Besides, what weak- 
ness is it to say, or think, that Christ’s coming from 
heaven to reign upon earth, will be a lessening of 
his glory! I would fain know of such, what is it 
that makes any place to be heaven? sure this can 
be no other than the display, manifestation, or the 
irradiation of the eternal Deity, or God going forth 
and manifesting of himself in a way of mercy, love, 
and favour? It is nothing less than the fruition 
and enjoyment of the Divine presence that can make 
heaven. Was God to go forth in a way of mercy, and 
display his glorious grace, in the manifestation of his 
Divine presence, unto the damned, sure it would make 
that place which we call hell, to be no less than hea- 
ven. Well, then, seeing it is the glorious presence of 
God in his love, shining through the Mediator, that 
makes heaven, wherein then can the Lord Jesus Christ’s 
coming from heaven to reign upon the earth, be a less- 
ening of his, or of the saints’ glory? It is a common 
expression among us, that where the king is there is 
the court; sure I am, that where Christ is (in his per- 
sonal glory) there is heaven. Heaven is in him, he is 


a heaven of eternal glory to himself, his presence 
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makes heaven; the Lord Jehovah, or God in Christ, is 
the heaven of the saints.” * 

I thought that the charge of gross carnality in 
former ages brought against millennarians had been 
abandoned. I find, however, one or two instances in 
which it is laid heavily at our door. Take the fol- 
lowing,—“ These gentlemen are well known as the 
supporters of a system of interpretation which attaches 
to all the symbolical representations of millennial and 
heavenly glory, the gross ideas of literal mundane feli- 
city. Their view of the reign of Christ on earth is that 
of a personal and local reign; their notions of the New 
Jerusalem are those of an earthly city, with substan- 
tial walls and bulwarks; and their anticipations of a 
heaven of purity, peace, and everlasting joy, are charac- 
terized by every attribute of pure materialism. Human 
nature, the same in all ages, has ever been pleased with 
images of earthly gratification.” Our views are then 
compared to those of the Indian and Mahometan; and 
we are said to be “delighted with dazzling coruscations 
of sceptres, crowns, and all the splendid regalia of that 
dignity with which the saints are to be palpably in- 
vested at the coming of the Lord.”+ 

Of course all this is pure fiction,—the mere infer- 
~ *:The glory of Christ’s visible kingdom, by Joseph Perry. 


Epistle to the reader, pp. xii. xii. 
+ Modern Fanaticism Unveiled, pp. 189—90. 
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ence of the author’s fancy. Of the unfairness of the 
above statement, and its attempt to identify us with 
Cerinthus, I shall say nothing save what Bishop Bull 
says of the millennarianism of the early ages, “verwm 
horum sententia, ut erronea fortasse fuerit, a Cerin- 
thiana tamen heeresi toto ceelo distabat.”* 

VI. It ts sard that we contradict Scripture by separ- 
ating the resurrections, and dividing the judgment into 
several paris. This objection assumes, that because no 
separation or interval is specified, therefore none can 
exist. Now, of course, we maintain, first of all, that an 
interval zs specified,—an interval of a thousand years 
We have thus at least some show of a plea for our dis- 
junction. But, secondly, there are very many events 
mentioned in Scripture, both historically and prophe- 
tically, as if there were no interval, when we know that 
there was one, sometimes one of eas length. Let us 
note some of these. 

In the first five verses of the first chapter of Genesis 
there is a scene presented to us, in which apparently 
there is no break or interval,—nay, not the slightest 
intimation of any such thing. Yet, I suppose that it 
is now a settled point, that there must have been 
myriads of ages between the first verse and the fifth, 
i. e. between the act of creation and the first day. What 


* On the Judgment of the Catholic Church, 
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‘science has done in reference to creation, that we 


maintain the twentieth of Revelation has done in refer- 
ence to resurrection and judgment. It has showed 
that they are not one instantaneous act, but several, 


separated by intervals, Yet Mr Brown uses the fol- 


lowing language towards us; “ the word of God repre- 


sents the judgment and every enlightened conscience 
instinctively looks forward to it, as one unbroken 
and simultaneous act, how brief or how protracted, . 
does not in the least affect the view of it; and every 
introduction of these details, which the pre-millen- 
nial theory brings into it, of morning acts and evening 
acts, besides the mid-day acts of government and rule, 
is an intrusion which the mind will not tolerate, and 


ean only listen to at the expense of having all its 


‘solemn impressions of it dissipated.”* Apply this 


language to the first verses of Genesis, and let geolo- 
gists undergo the reproof as well as millennarians, 


Take the fourth chapter of Genesis: “ And Adam 


knew Eve his wife, and she conceived and bare Cain. 
And she again bare his brother Abel. And Abel was 


a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground,” 
Here one would suppose there was no interval between 
the birth and the manhood of Cain and Abel, but 
that they had grown up at once. Yet, who believes 


* P. 365, 
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this? Who does not believe that there was an inter- 
val of some twenty or thirty years perchance between 
the events referred to in the above passage. 

Take again the second Psalm. It seems all one 

scene without break or duration. Yet we know it be- 
gan to be fulfilled at the first coming, and that its ful- 
filment will be completed at the second. Thus is the 
whole interval between the two advents passed over. 
There is not one hint of it. Why may there not be an 
\ Interval between the first and second resurrection, be- 
‘tween the judgment of the quick and the dead? Many 
other of the Psalms are illustrations of the same prin- 
ciple. Or take Isaiah lxi. 2, “to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God.” The acceptable year began at the first advent, 
and the day of vengeance is to begin at the second; 
unless we believe with Jerome that vengeance means 
here recompense or reward to the righteous!* Here 
there is an interval of already 1800 years, yet not the 
slightest hint of such a thing in the passage before us. 
Why may there may not be such an interval between 
the tivo resurrections and the two judgments?+ But 
let these examples suffice. 


* See en loc. 

+ The following remark of Dr Carlile may help to illustrate the 
statement above made. ‘“ As both of the comings of the Messiah, 
under the Old Testament dispensation, (Dr C. uses the very word 
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The scene described in the 25th of Matthew, which 
is supposed to be an insuperable barrier, refers, 1 am 
satisfied, only to those upon the earth, not to risen 
men at all. It is “all nations” that are gathered to- 
gether. It is the judgment of the “quick.” The 
scene is quite different from that in the close of the 
20th of Revelation, where all the dead arise from 
earth and sea. And it resembles most closely that 
of Joel.* “I will gather all. nations (mara ra 
dyn, in both passages) and will bring them down 
into the valley of Jehoshaphat... proclaim ye this 
among the Gentiles, (v roi edveow) .. . assemble your- 
selves, and come, all ye heathen (ravra ra edvy xux- 
Addev) . . . let the heathen (ra é4vy) be awakened, 
come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat, for there will I 
sit to judge all the heathen round about, (rdvra ra 
gbyn xuxd0éev). .. multitudes, multitudes in the valley 
of decision.” If this be the case, the difficulty supposed 
to lie against us from this passage does not exist. 
lam unable to appreciate the force of Mr Brown’s 
reasonings against the judgment being broken up into 
parts. My conscience may not be one of the “en- 
dispensation, so censured in us), among the promises they were 
not so clearly distinguished from one another, as that the saints 
of that age could discriminate between them, or even be certain 


there were to be a first and second coming.” P. 4. 
_ * iii, 1—15. 
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lightened” ones of which he speaks; but I confess I do 
not see how the breaking up of the judgment into acts 

or parts will dissipate its solemnity. The truth is, 
' that the judgment is an event of such infinite extent 
and grandeur, that it must be broken into parts ere 
a finite being can be impressed with it. It is not 
possible that I can be impressed with a scene pre- 
sented to me upon a scale such as my feeble mind 
cannot grasp. It must be broken down. It must be 
_ spread out. It must be taken in detail and at length. 
The magnitude of the scene is such as none but God 
can take in at once. I suspect that we have been de- 
ceiving ourselves with a fond idea or fancy of our own. 
We imagined that in a moment the whole scene of 
judgment would unfold itself to view, and we have 
imagined how we should feel in such circumstances. 
But did it never strike us that we could not see all 
with these eyes, nor hear all with these ears of ours? 
All Europe (to speak within bounds) would not hold 
the assemblage;—and how could we see and hear in 
the remote parts what was transacting in the centre or 
even a few miles off? But let it come in parts,—in de- 
tail,—let it slowly unfold its procedure and its issues, 
and how great the difference!—But let this suffice. Ido 
not attempt to theorize.* I would merely add, that there 


_ * Not a few of the old divines believed that the day of judg- 
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is nothing more common than the apparent juxta- 
position of events which are yet disjoined by vast in- 
tervals, It is just like the deception often observed 
either in mountain or island scenery. Two mountain- 
peaks will rise up together apparently contiguous,— 
though separated in reality by a wide strath or wider 
arm of the sea. And just as the telescope has brought 
out the binary combinations of the stellar universe, 
and has shown us that many of the stars in our firma- 
ment, which sparkle but as one orb, are, in truth, two 
orbs, separated from each other by inconceivable dis- 
tances, so the apocalyptic telescope has resolved into 
double orbs, the several stars of RESURRECTION, and AD- 
VENT, and supGMent, which must otherwise have been 
regarded as one; revealing to us the wide interval of 
separation, which but for this would have remained un- 
discovered and unknown. The two advents, the two 
resurrections, the two judgments, are thus ascertained 
from prophecy to be each of them dowble stars. 

VII. We are said to overlook the conflagration. In 
truth we do not overlook it; for we look upon the pas- 


sage in Peter, where such special mention is made of 


ment would be like the day of grace, a long period. Fleming 
does so most decidedly. Boston also seems to have inclined to 
this, for he remarks, “ Christ will go to work so exactly, that 
‘some divines have thought that the day of judgment will last 
as long as the day of the gospel’s administration hath done or 
shall do.”—Body of Divinity, vol. ii. p. 108. 
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it, as one of our strongest demonstrations that there 
can be no millennium before the advent. Indeed, 
whatever difficulty it may present to our system, it 
presents a much more formidable one to that of our 
opponents. 

Both Mr Brown and Mr Faber insist largely upon 
this point, the latter regarding it as the millstone 
hung round the neck of our theory, under the weight 
of which it cannot but sink and disappear.* 

_ The solution of this supposed difficulty is in sub- 

stance what Mr Faber has stated. “Mr Birks, he 
writes, does not venture to deny the mundane univer- 
sality of the conflagration, but since the control of 
God over the two elements of fire and water is alike 
regally complete, and since the three children walked 
loose in the midst of the burning furnace without be- 
ing consumed, he thinks that as the Noetic family 
escaped from the universal deluge of water, so a rem- 
nant may be spared even in the midst of the future 
universal deluge of fire.” 

Now, why should it not be thus? Is there aught 
unscriptural, unlikely, or wnreasonable in this? Let us 
look at it. 

* See Mr Faber’s Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, vol. iii. pp. 447 
—452.—Eight Dissertations, vol. i. pref. p. 13-18, vol. ii. p, 126, 


note, in which he affirms that “the very crux of pre-millenna_ 
rianism lies in this prediction.” 
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The risen and changed saints are caught up out of 
the conflagration, the remnant of Israel and the rem- 
nant of the Gentiles are preserved by God, we know 
not where or how,—“ in their chambers,’* until the in- 
dignation be over-past;—for it is expressly written, 
“HE INHABITANTS OF THE EARTH ARE BURNED AND FEW 
MEN LEFT.”+ By them Judea and the whole earth are 
repeopled. Is this incredible or impossible? Can we 
venture to say “it cannot be,” because we do not un- 
derstand how. Nay,—but is 1t not a possible and a 
likely thing? Has it not been God’s way all along 
thus to preserve a people miraculously, either in the 
midst of judgments, or by snatching them out of such 
judgments, as it seemed best to him? Enoch he caught 
up out of the judgments. Noah he preserved in the 
midst of them. Lot he snatched out of them. Rahab 
he preserved in the midst of them. When the ten 
plagues successively smote Egypt with desolation, 
Israel was protected from them all. Whatever the 
plague might be, Israel was safe. An unseen arm 
eircled them around. In the midst of darkness, they had 
light. When the cattle of Egypt were dying around, 
“of the cattle of the children of Israel there died not 
one,” When the ashes of the furnace were sprinkled 


towards heaven and became a boil breaking forth on 


* Tsaiah xxvi. 20. + Isaiah xxiv. 6. 
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man and beast, it was the Egyptians alone that suf- 
fered. When the hail smote the land so terribly, 
Israel was exempt. When the first-born of Egypt 
perished, Israel suffered not. When Pharaoh pressed 
sore on Israel, the sea opened to let them pass. When, 
in later times, the Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold, as if utterly to overwhelm Jerusalem, God 
interposed his shield,—Israel was safe, and the enemy 
lay dead in one night by tens of thousands. In the 
_lion’s den, Daniel was preserved by God. Out of the 
fiery furnace the three children came unhurt. Jonah 
came forth alive from the belly of the fish. Thus, in 
every way, has God showed us how he can preserve 
a people for himself,—whether from the water, or the 
fire, or the plague, or the sword, or the lion’s mouth. 
And is it impossible, that in the latter days some of 
these scenes should be repeated on a larger scale, or 
similar ones enacted? ‘Reasoning from God’s past deal- 
ings, we should say, it is not only possible, it is not 
only credible, it 1s also most likely and probable. 
Nor let it be said that in these past cases of mira- 
culous preservation, it was only the righteous who es- 
caped. In several, of these it was the wicked as well 
as the righteous. In the ark, Ham was preserved; 
and we have no evidence that either he or his wife 
was righteous. Certainly he was not. In Zoar, Lot’s 
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daughters were preserved, and assuredly they were not 
godly. So with Rahab’s relatives. So with multitudes 
in Israel when coming out of Egypt. And why should 
not God, if it please him to do so, preserve even an 
unconverted remnant both of Israel and the Gentiles ? 
With these instances before us, we think the follow- 
ing statement of Mr Faber’s entirely without founda- 
tion: —“ In this manner (by being caught up) will all 
the then living saints of God be preserved; and as the 
residue will be the irreclaimably wicked alone, the 
same parallelism (the deluge) will show that as all the 
ungodly perished of old in the universal deluge of 
water, so al/ the ungodly, at the final consummation, 
will perish in the analogous universal deluge of fire.”* 
So far from this being the case, most of the various pa- 
rallelisms would lead us to conclude that al/ the ungod- 
ly are not to be destroyed, but some preserved, in that 
great crisis-day of the world. Jwidging then from the 
past, we should be led to a different inference from Mr 
Faber, who affirms that such a thing is “not only al- 
together unsupported by Scripture, but is virtually 
contradicted by Scripture.”+ Let us put the case 
as follows, for the sake of illustration. Suppose it were 
predicted that the world was again to be overflowed 
with water, and after that, re-inhabited by the same 


* Pp. 15, 16. + PL 1S. 
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race as before, would there be anything unlikely in 
the opinion, that God would make provision, in his 


own way, for preserving a remnant to re-people it, 


as he did before? Suppose it were to be predicted: 


that universal pestilence was to fall upon the earth, 
exterminating its inhabitants, and, after it had passed 
away, that the earth was to be repeopled by the same 
race, would there be anything unscriptural in the idea 
that God might make provision for keeping alive a 
remnant? Suppose it were to be predicted that the 
“ noisome beasts” were to be let loose over the whole 
earth, in every region, to devour its inhabitants, would 
there be anything incredible or unscriptural in sup- 
posing that God would shut their mouths, so that the 
remnant whom he had chosen would, like Daniel, be 


uninjured? If, then, it be predicted that this world is 


to be subjected to a second deluge,—a deluge of fire,— | 


as universal as the fifst, is there anything incredible, 
unscriptural, or unlikely, in the supposition that a 
remnant may be saved out of it, in God’s own way, to 
repeople the purged earth ? 

In confirmation of this view, we may refer to several 
passages of Old Testament prophecy. Let us take the 
24th of Isaiah, which we are inclined to regard as 
synchronous with second Peter. There we have a pic- 


ture of desolation, ruin, extermination, as complete 
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as that given by the apostle, “Behold the Lord 
maketh the earth empty and maketh it waste, and 
turneth it upside down, ... the curse hath de- 
voured the earth, and they that dwell therein are de- 
solate; therefore the inhabitants of the earth are burn- 
ed, a few men left, . . . the earth is utterly broken 
down, the earth is clean dissolved, (the very lan- 
guage of Peter) the earth is moved exceedingly, .. . 
the earth shall reel to and fro like a drunkard, and 
shall be removed as acottage, . . it shall fall and not 
rise again.” Can expressions be stronger than these to 
denote utter desolation, desolation as wniversal, as 
wasting and destructive, as the fire described by Peter ? 
Yet in the midst of this scene, a remnant is spoken 
of as preserved; and the next chapter describes the 
earth renewed and repeopled. Or take the 34th chap- 
ter of the same book: a similar scene is described, 
and the language used is still more closely similar 
to that of the apostle; “all the host of heaven shall be 
dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll,” &c. Yet the next chapter describes earth 
repeopled, evidently by those who had come out of 
these fiery judgments. There are several similar pas- 
sages, which all set forth a scene as terrific and uni- 
versal as that of Peter, yet all speak of men surviving 


these judgments and repeopling the earth, and these 
I 
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men evidently not the risen saints, but Jews and Gen- 
tiles, men in flesh and blood as we are. 

But that which is perfectly conclusive on this point 
is the passage in the 65th of Isaiah, to which Peter 
evidently refers when he says, “we according to his 
promise look for new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” The new earth of Isaiah and 
of Peter must be synchronous, or else the citation of 
Peter has no meaning.. What can “according to his 
| promise” mean, but just, “we, as Isaiah has foretold, 
expect a new earth to come out of this conflagration.” 
We turn then to Isaiah to see what this new earth is, 
and we find it a new earth in which there is a Jeru- 
salem; in which there are infants, children, old men, 
houses, vineyards, wolves, lambs, lions, serpents. How 
can Mr Faber explainthis? Surely he will not deny 
the synchronism; nor that Peter is citing Isaiah; and 
as Peter tells us that the new earth has been the re- 
sult of the conflagration, he must admit that a rem- 
nant, just like that preserved along with Noah in 
the ark, has been saved by God to repeople the globe. 
If he deny that Peter is quoting Isaiah, or if he 
maintain that Isaiah is figurative, then why might 
we not be allowed, (if we were inclined) to say that 
the conflagration in Peter is figurative. also?* And 


* Lightfoot and Owen make both figurative! 
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might we not say of himself, what he says of some 
of us, “the unequivocal language of St Peter, (and 
Isaiah, we add,) by the procrustean process of the 
quidlibet ex quolibet, and for the mere purpose of serv- 
ing a turn in exposition, is mercilessly compelled to 
deliver any thing rather than what it really does de- 
liver.”* And we might use this language of his, with 
no less force against his figurative interpretation 
of the Coming in the 24th of Matthew. If that be 
figurative, we know not what in Scripture can be 
proved literal. But (as Mr Faber says of us in refer- 
ence to another passage) “the truth is, itisa millstone 
suspended from the neck of post-millennialism, which 
no effort and no ingenuity can shake off.” 

As to the earth remaining much the same in out- 
ward appearance after as before the fire, I would only 
say, that Scripture does not appear to me to warrant 
the idea that the earth, and sea, and sky, are actually 
to be fused together like molten lead. Indeed, how 
could this be the case with the heaven or sky? The 
scene presented in prophecy is more like that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. And even granting that there is to 
be liquid fusion, still, if our opposers will tell me 
how the bodies of the wicked are not consumed in the 
eternal fire of hell, but remain for ever in that burning 
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lake, tormented but not destroyed, I shall tell them 
how this solid earth is to be burned with fire, all over, 
and yet is to emerge the same in its hills and valleys 
as before.* 

In regard to the above point Mr Brown will not 
admit our right to set down the objections of our op- 
ponents as difficulties which we are content to leave 
in the hands of God; and uses rather strong language 
in reference to the position taken up by us;+ affirming, 
that to term them difficulties merely, is “an abuse of 

~words;” that they are difficulties “which no light 
from heaven can remove; difficulties “of the same kind 
as two and two’s making four is a difficulty in the way 
ot believing that they make five.”{ If, however, what 
I have suggested above, have any amount of truth in 
it, these difficulties are not the “sheer impossibilities” 
which Mr Brown represents them to be. They may be 
difficulties; but they are difficulties which have their 
frequent parallel in God’s past dealings with his people, 


* There is a hint thrown out by Toplady, in speaking of an- 
gels, which is worth noticing: “ They perhaps will, when Christ 
gives the signal, set fire to the world, and regulate that conflagra- 
tion which shall issue in the new heavens (i ¢. new body of air) 
and new earth.”—Sermon on Jesus seen of angels. Let this con- 
jecture as to angels be true or false, it matters not. God will regu- 
late the conflagration. And why should he not so regulate it as to 
consume or preserve, to fuse or to consolidate, what he pleases. ~ 

+ Peo, ~ P. 382. 
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and which, therefore, may be reckoned upon as neither 
impossible nor unlikely to occur in time to come. A few 
farther remarks here, however, may not be unsuitable. 
1. Isaiah (as I have already noticed) declares that 
“ the inhabitants of the earth are burned, and few men 
left.” Will Mr Brown say, how even these few are 
left, if the inhabitants are burned? Daniel tells us 
that the three children were cast into the seven-times 
heated furnace. Will Mr Brown say how they came 
out without one hair of their head singed, or the smell 
of fire passing upon them; and yet the flame of this 
furnace, at the same moment, slew the men that cast 
them in? Were we reasoning after Mr Brown’s 
method, we should say this was a sheer impossibility, 
and that to call it a difficulty was an abuse of words. 
2. This is precisely the ground on which the Jews 
rejected the incarnation. It was, according to them, 
not a difficulty, but an impossibility. Trypho the 
Jew, in Justin’s Dialogue, tells him, “ that which you 
assert, viz.-that Christ is God, who existed from all 
eternity, and that he afterwards condescended to be 
born and made man, and that he was not man of man, 


seems to me not only incredible but absurd.”* This 


_ * Section forty-eight. Not having the original beside me, I, 
quote from Brown’s translation, published first in 1745, and re- 
published in 1846,—P. 108. 
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is also the ground on which Dr Bush rests his opposi- 
tion to the belief of a resurrection. He thinks it a 
sheer impossibility—a “ difficulty of the same kind as 
two and two’s making four is a difficulty in the way 
of believing that they make five.” His first chapter 
is upon the argument from reason, and in this he 
summons up and spreads forth, with considerable force 
and acuteness, the difficulties, scientific, physical, and 
rational, in the way of a resurrection of the body. 
He will not allow that they are mere difficulties, he 
holds them up to ridicule as absurdities, telling us, 
that “a resort to omnipotence leaves the difficulty 


just where it was before.” Nay, he asks, “how can 


omnipotence establish the relation of which we are in 


quest.” * 


* Thus he scoffs: ‘In the endless cycles of change it is 
scarcely more the work of imagination than of reason to con- 
ceive, that a portion of the matter which once entered into the 
body of Goliath of Gath may have found its way into the flesh of 
Alexander’s horse, Bucephalus, from which it might be traced 
till lodged in the person of some dancing dervish of an eastern 
city, whirling about in as many antic gyrations as ever did Bu- 
cephalus himself when attempted to be mounted by any one but 
his royal rider. But suppose the sojourning particles to be traced 
back to the giant of the Philistines, have we yet reached their 
ultimate destination? Whence did he obtain them? May there 
not have been a prior claimant still? And may not his title be 
challenged by another still prior, and so on indefinitely? Sup- 
pose an individual body at the present day to consist of a mil- 
lion of particles; what is easier than to conceive that each of 
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Take the following as a specimen of his reasoning: 
_ ©The question is, whether the true doctrine of the re- 
surrection requires us to believe that these dispersed 
materials are to he re-collected again, and to enter in- 
to the composition of spiritwal bodies? If that is the 
case with the antediluvian dust, it doubtless is with 
all other, and how this is to be effected without taking 
to pieces and unravelling, as it were, the whole frame- 
work of nature, surpasses conception. And if this cs 
tobe the case, when? Is it to be at the period de- 
nominated the last day, when it is for the most part 
held that the conflagration of the heavens and the 
earth is to take place? If such be unequivocally the 
Divine testimony, we must of course receive it. But 
it would surely seem to human view, @ priori, a 
strange and incomprehensible procedure, that the re- 
_ gathering of these scattered particles, there-building 
of these dilapidated human temples, should be going 
on in the midst of this scene of ‘telluric combus- 
tion! 

“Tt is obvious beyond question, that the popular 
theory reduces us to great extremities of solution. In- 
these particles was derived from one of a million of bodies that 
have lived in former ages? If these bodies were each to claim 
its own on the ground of the same right which the present pos- 


sessor has to them, what would be left to ham from whence to 
‘form a resurrection body ?”—P. 42. 
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deed we see not but that the difficulties which cluster 
about are absolutely insuperable.”* 

And then place side by side with this the following 
paragraph from Mr Brown. 

“Who can fail to see in all this the inextricable 
difficulties of the system? (Dr Bush calls them insuper- 
able.) But you say, We admit them, and yet are un- 
moved: ‘ We may safely, says the writer first quoted, 
and all speak the same language, ‘leave them with 
our God to unravel.’ This, however, is a most wnwar- 
rantable and dangerous abuse of a right principle, (so 
says Dr Bush.) Doubtless, there are difficulties which 
must be dealt with in this way. But who will 
deny that there are difficulties which ought not to 
be so disposed of, and which cannot be so treated 
without abusing the intelligence which God has 
given for discovering truth, and throwing down 
one of the great barriers which he has mercifully 
thrown up against error? (The very argument of Dr 
Bush.) Who would tolerate this way of dealing with 
the difficulties of Atheism, of Deism, of Unitarianism, 


and of Romanism? We have a book in fact upon the 


‘ Difficulties of Infidelity” and another on the ‘ Diffi- 

culties of Romanism.’ Does any one object to the 

principle upon which those systems are attacked? Ifit 
* PpiG3,.64. 
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_ be asked why, admitting this, the difficulties of the pre- 
millennial theory regarding the conflagration, should 
be set down amongst the latter, and not ranked amongst 
the former? the answer is plain: They are difficulties 
- which no light from heaven can ever remove. (Dr 
_ Bush says, in reference to the other difficulties, “om- 
nipotence itself cannot remove them.”) <A universal 
conflagration, from the ravages of which vast multi- 
tudes are mysteriously preserved, who never so much 
as heard of it, and in spite of which uninterrupted 
tranquillity reigns over the whole face of the earth— 
to talk of the mere difficulty attending the belief of 
this is an abuse of words. It is a difficulty of the 
same kind as two and two’s making four is a difficulty 
in the way of believing that they make five.”* (Just 
Dr Bush’s statement.) 

What difference is there between the argument of 
these two writers? ‘Their ideas, nay, their language, 
is almost the same. Asking the reader to compare 
the two passages above cited, I leave this subject. 

One remark more, and we are done. Granting that 
the passage in Peter is fatal to pre-millennialism, it is 
equally fatal to post-millennialism. For by no effort 
or ingenuity can any one thrust in a millennium of 
holy blessedness between the scoffing and wickedness 

* Pp. 381, 382. . 
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of the last days and that conflagration. The wickedness 
began in the times of the apostles. It was to increase, 
spread, swell, wax worse and worse, till it ended in the 
fiery flood. When can we wedge ina holy millennium, 
between the first and second comings of the Lord? 

VIII. Jt is said that we sow the seeds of all heresy. 
Dr Carlile affirms that our system “ endangers the 
whole fabric of Christianity;” Mr Brown, that it is 
“subversive of the fundamental principles of the word 
of God,” requiring “not only a new dispensation, but 
a new Christianity.” Dr Hamilton, Mr Morrison, and 
others, bring nearly the same charge against us. I 
know also how keenly this is asserted in private, 
whereby not only is our doctrine sought to be discre- 
dited, but ourselves brought under suspicion. 

Let me inquire into the connexion said to subsist 
between millennarianism and false doctrine. Can it 
be proved by facts? Or is it the mere inference of those 
who, having a very bad opinion of the system, think 
that it must be, and ought to be, connected with all 
forms of error? 

I state then, and am willing to prove, that those 
who have not only endangered, but subverted the 
whole fabric of Christianity, have not been millenna- 
rians, but their opponents. | 


The gnosticism of the early ages was openly as well 
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as essentially anti-millennarian. It was allegorical and 
anti-literal, a patch-work of Christianity and pagan 
philosophy. It not only allegorized into a spiritual 
shadow the jirst resurrection, but all resurrection what- 
soever, condemning as carnal all who believed in any 
resurrection, just as our opposers condemn us for be- 
lieving in the first resurrection. And who upheld the 
truth against these anti-millennarian and allegorizing 
gnostics? Ireneeus and Justin Martyr, two noted 
millennarians, The connexion between anti-millenna- 
rianism and heresy, in the first ages, can be clearly 
established by fact. The antagonism between millen- 
narianism and heresy can be as clearly proved. The 
heretic gnostics were the only opposers of millennari- 
anism in these days; the thoroughly orthodox fathers 
were its unanimous supporters, Gnosticism and anti- 
chiliasm were friends; Gnosticism and chiliasm were 
open enemies, Yet our system is said to be all along 
linked with heresy. 

The carnal follies of Cerinthus are sometimes exhi- 
bited as specimens of millennarianism. But Cerinth- 
ianism and chiliasm were thoroughly and openly op- 
posed to each other. The millennarian fathers were 
the strongest condemners and confuters of Cerinthus 
and his abominations. There was antagonism, not 


alliance between them; and it would be as correct to 
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identify Calvinism and Socinianism, because Priestley 
happened to be a predestinarian, as to identify chi- 
liasm and Cerinthianism, because Cerinthus spoke of 
the saints reigning on the earth. 

In the second century the state of matters was the 
same; millennarianism and orthodoxy still went hand 
in hand, Whencesoever the danger to the fabric of 
Christianity might come, it did not come from millen- 
narians. “ Chiliasm constituted (says a German writer,) 
in the second century, so decidedly an article of faith, 
that Justin held it up as a criterion of perfect ortho- 
doxy.”* 

Then Origen came into the field,—no friend to chi- 
liasm, and_as little to orthodoxy. He turned the whole 
Bible into a riddle; he denied the doctrine of eternal 
punishments. He seems to have been thoroughly un- 
sound even upon fundamental points. In his case, surely 
heresy and anti-chiliasm were the allies. The chiliasts 
in these days, instead of “ endangering the whole fabric 
of Christianity,” were its steadfast supporters against 
anti-chiliastic heretics, who were introducing “ not 
only a new dispensation, but a new Christianity.”+ 

* Semiscu’s Justin Martyr, vol. ii. p. 365. 

++ Dionysius of Alexandria, who is considered to have given the 
finishing stroke to chiliasm in the Eastern Church, was a denier 


of the Godhead of the Holy Spirit. See Lampe’s Vindicie Der- 
tatio, S. S., chap. iv. sect. 4. : 
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Then came Jerome, one of the keenest and most un- 
swerving opponents that millennarianism ever had; 
one who never loses an opportunity of assailing it. 
Was Jerome sound in the faith? Alas! he seems to 
have no idea of free justification at all. All with him 
is works;—superstition and self-righteousness darken 
the pages both of his Epistles and his Commentaries. 
Perhaps Popery owes more to Jerome than to any of 
the fathers. Even in his day, the great mass of the 
godly, as he tells us more than once, were millenna- 
rians. Are chiliasm and heresy then inseparable? or is 
not the reverse the truth? I know that Augustine was 
against us, and he was much sounder in the faith; but 
his case is only a confirmation of our statements, for 
he is almost the only example in that age, of ortho- 
doxy and anti-millennarianism being in union, 

Anti-chiliasm was now spreading. And how did 
its abettors defend it? By denying the inspiration 
of the Apocalypse! “It is worthy of remark,” says 
Bishop Russell—no chiliast,—“ that so long as the 
prophecies regarding the millennium were interpret- 
ed literally, the Apocalypse was received as an in- 
spired production, and as the work of the apostle 
John; but no sooner did theologians find themselves 
compelled to view its annunciations through the me- 


dium of allegory and metaphorical description, than 
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they ventured to call in question its heavenly origin, 
its genuineness, and its authority. Dionysius, the 
great supporter of the allegorical school, gives a de- 
cided opinion against the authenticity of the Revela- 
tion.”* ; 

Thus, in the early ages, we find anti-millennarian- 
ism associated with gnosticism and Origenism; with 
the demia_ of resurrection, of future punishments, and 
the divinity of the Spirit, with worse than rabbinical 
allegorizing of Scripture, with denial of justification by 
faith, with superstition, with the denial of part of the 
Word of God. Can our opponents show our system 
linked with one of these, or with any heresy at all? Yet 
we are said to endanger the whole fabric of Christianity. 

In other ages, Popery took up anti-millennarianism, 
and condemned the opposite as aheresy. It finds great 
difficulty in rescuing the early fathers from the charge 
of heresy. But it does what it can, both in its systems 
of theology and by its historians, to save their reputa- 
tion, and to vindicate tradition, even when condemning 
millennarianism. Thus Popery links itself to anti-mil- 
lennarianism, and stamps our system with its brand. 
In what way then do we pave the way for heresy, see- 
ing heresy has always hated us, and condemned us ?+ 


* Discourses, pp. 87, 88. 
+ It is amusing to see the way in which the Popish editor of 
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Since the Reformation, the same alliance of ortho- 
doxy with millennarianism, and the converse, may be 
traced out. Moehler tries to identify the anabaptists 
and the chiliasts* in order to help in discrediting and 
disparaging the Reformation; but granting that there 
was an adoption of a kind of chiliasm by these fanatics, 
still we can afford to make the exception, and allow that 
for once chiliasm was associated with heresy. But since 
that, it is strange to observe how false doctrine has in- 
variably taken the field against us, Arianism, Socini- 
anism, Rationalism, Arminianism, Pelagianism, and 
lastly, Morrisonianism, has opposed ws and befriended 
our opposers. They have always felt a sympathy for 
anti-millennarianism, and displayed a dislike and 
scorn for the opposite. 

Chiliasm has invariably shown the strongest affinity 
to Calvinism, In the last century, Whitby was our 
great opponent, and he was an Arminian. It is sin- 
gular to, notice, at the end of his Commentary, two 
Treatises,—one against millennarianism, the other 
against the imputed righteousness of Christ! Since 
his day, the Rationalism of Germany and the Armi- 


nianism of England have condemned and ridiculed 


Tertullian smoothes over that Father’s chiliasm. See the Milan 
edition (not a very correct one), p. 518. 
* Symbolism, vol. ii. p. 157, 
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millennarianism as a folly and a fable. Dead churches 
have been pre-eminently anti-chiliastic, and from the 
pens of some of our coldest divines have come the 
strongest condemnations of our system. In the days 
of the Westminster Assembly there were many chili- 
asts to be found: Twisse, the prolocutor, and many 
members were such. A century after, hardly a sup- 
porter of the system was to be found in England. 
When there were life and soundness, there was chili- 
‘asm; when there were death and error, there was 
none. 

Of late years, two of the bitterest opponents of mil- 
lennarianism have been Moses Stuart of Andover, who 
has gone strange lengths in rationalism, and Dr Bush 
of New York, who has turned Swedenborgian! Our 
opponents may point to Hdward Irving and his fol- 
lowers as specimens of our system. I point to Bush 
and his followers as examples of theirs. 

How we pave the way for heresy I know.not; but 
this I know, that charges like this against us are 
not fair arguments. They betoken something like 
peevishness and unmanly apprehension of confronting 
the broad argument of the case. It is not just to 
whisper suspicions against the orthodoxy of millen- 
narians, in the hope that by rendering them suspected 


men, their influence may be lessened, or in the hope 
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that by charging fancied tendencies upon the doctrine, 
it may be avoided as infectious, and dreaded as preg- 
nant with dark errors. 

I have no objection that our system should be hotly 
and unsparingly assailed; but I have many reasons 
for thinking it wrong that it should be smothered in 
the dark by evil report. If it be not the truth of 
God, let it be confuted and silenced; but let not 
honest inquiry be arrested, and the subject itself 
fenced off from the search of the candid, by that un- 
fair pre-judgment, through means of which all truth 
might be excommunicated and suppressed. ‘To bring 
a doctrine into such disrepute, as that it shall cease to 
be studied by the majority of Christians, may not be 
difficult; but in what respect can this avail either to 
build up solid truth or tear up noxious error ?* 

This method of casting out surmises against millen- 
narians is one which from its very nature it is not easy 
to meet. It seldom takes definite shape; and besides, 


* A writer in the Pree Church Magazine for January last, 
classes together Morrisonianism and Millennarianism. I know 
not why, save for the end of suggesting a connection between 
them, and thereby discrediting millennarianism without the ne- 
cessity of having recourse either to argument or Scripture. 
Morrisonians are all anti-millennarians,—and millennarians are 
all anti-Morrisonians: so that, the relationship has not yet been 
exhibited in fact. Seeing Morrisonians are anti-millennarians, I 
might more fairly class these together, and assert that the fact 
proves the relationship. 

K 
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itis generally confined to private circulation. Some- 
times it is suggested that we deny the work of the 
Spirit in conversion; sometimes it is affirmed that we 
subvert the foundations of grace; sometimes it is said 
that we degrade the Saviour; sometimes it is said that 
we disparage all evangelistic effort; sometimes it is 
asserted that we disorganize theology; sometimes it 
is said that we think that the mere majesty of the 
advent will convert the world without the Spirit; 


‘and then, when we broadly repudiate all these,—when 


no fact can be adduced to corroborate such charges, 


it is affirmed,—“ it will end in all these.” This last sur- 


mise is, by its very nature, unanswerable. We are 


no prophets, and cannot foresee the end. Against 
such insinuations who can stand? All that we can. 
say is, that some of us have held the millennarian 
doctrine for ten, some for twelve, some for twenty 
years, and we have remained unshaken in our Cal- 
vinism;—nay, we have been mightily confirmed in 
it. We find no system to which millennarianism has 
any affinity save this. If I be then asked, “in what 
will your views land you?” I should answer, so far as I 
can judge of the future by the past, “they will land 
me in a far firmer belief of the Father's sovereign 
purpose,—of the Son’s vicarious work in behalf of the 


church,—of the Holy Spirit’s work in, conyincing, 
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converting, renewing, sanctifying souls: they will 
land me in far clearer perceptions of the offices of 
Christ, as Prophet, Priest, and King: they will land 
me in a far deeper conviction, that all God’s dealings 
with our fallen world have been and shall be to the 
end, of grace; for it is in the ages to come that he is 
specially to show the exceeding riches of his grace; 
that the church of God, the bride, the Lamb’s wife, is 
and must be the eternally chosen of the Father, given 
to him in covenant tobe by him redeemed, and to be 
by the Spirit sanctified, and made ready in robes of 
bridal splendour, for the glory of the bridal day.” 

As it is not merely our doctrine itself but our mode 
of interpretation that is said to end in heresy, I must 
allow myself a few pages for the consideration of this. 

One cannot help having considerable doubt as to 
the “law of progress” in theology, suggested by Arch- 
deacon Hare,* “according to which divers portions of 
Christian truth were not to attain to their rightful 
prominence in the systematic exposition of doctrines, 
till after the lapse of several generations.” How far 
any “law” can be traced, and specially how far it can 
be called a “law of progress,” are questions, the settle- 
ment of which will require more extensive investiga- 
tion than he has given in that note, able and learned 


* Mission of the Comforter, vol. ii. p. 410, note G. 
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though it be. That different truths have sprung up | 


into lofty and isolated prominence in different ages is 
matter of history; that God has owned these truths 
and handed them on to us as our heritage I gladly 
concede; but there are things that strike a reader of 
church-history in connection with these doctrines,— 
Ist, That it is impossible to trace any link (specially 


a link of progress or development,) between these doc- 


trines thus successively shooting up into notice, 2dly, 
That some of them, such as that of the Trinity in the 
fourth century, to which Mr Hare refers,* we owe more 
to the philosophy or metaphysics than to the piety of 
the age. 3dly, That the only law of progress which 
others of them followed, such as that of the Godhead 
of Christ, was the law of the progress of error,—that 
is, some denier of the truth arose, and forthwith the 
church rallied round the assailed doctrine, uphold- 
ing it, illustrating it, enforcing it with a breadth and 
fulness which had never been thought of before. 

In several cases, the “law” was a law of retrogres- 
sion, not of progress; the law of decay, not of develop- 
ment. Truth withered down to its very roots, then 
it sprang up again; then withered; then shot up 
again. In some ages it blazed brightly, then likea 
revolving beacon-light, it passed round and all was 


*aPydlby 
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dark. Such has ever been the broken, isolated char- 
acter of truth in this fallen world. It has always had 
to wrestle for life, and often to fall in the struggle. 
For man’s natural affinities are with error, not with 
truth. Hence, in Newman’s Zheory of Develop- 
ment, there is much to interest and strike the 
thoughtful reader. He meant it for a development 
of truth; whereas it is a strange but most skilful 
development of error. It is the theoretical revelation 
of Antichrist, which he has unwittingly been con- 
strained to lay upon the altar of God, as the first 
fruits of his apostacy. The apostle Paul declared 
“the mystery of iniquity doth already work,” and 
Mr Newman has demonstrated this, by following it 
out in all its subsequent ramifications. His work is 
the development of Antichrist, or at least of the Anti- 
christian idea or ideas already afloat in the early 
church in the days of the apostle. Perhaps this 
work of his may yet be found a false step for Rome, 
like the liberalism of Pio Nono. Feeling the pressure 
of the age, and the impossibility of maintaining much 
longer the footing of tradition, he has with no small 
daring cut the ancient cable of the Papacy. Whether 
‘the new one which he has substituted will bear the 
increased strain which the storms of these last days is 


producing, remains to be seen. It is a perilous thing 
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for Popery to meddle with these ancient things. Men’s 
minds are familiar with the old, and feel awkward 
about the new. There is no small danger of putting 
new wine into old bottles. The new prop may per- 
chance prove the ruin of the fortress which it was 
built to uphold. 

In this development of error, I confess I feel grati- 
fied to find that chiliasm finds no place. It occupied 
large space in the belief of the early church, but was 
ere long set aside, as error grew apace,—or rather it 
naturally fell off, as the structure of error rose. 
Thus Mr Newman writes, “ whereas at first certain 
texts were, inconsistently, confined to the letter, and a 
millennium was in consequence expected; the very 
course of events, as time went on, interpreted the 
prophecies about the church more truly... . this is 
but one specimen of a certain law of Christian devel- 
opment,””* 

This “mystical sense,” as he calls it, whereby the 
literal millennium was shaken off, as an odious ex- 
erescence, which the growing anti-christianism of the 
age could no longer bear, he treats as the true sense 
of Scripture. Of his dislike of the literal sense, and 
his preference of the allegorical, he makes no secret; 
affirming (like some of our modern friends) the cer- 


* Pp, 319-320. 
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tain connection between it and heresy, with the no 
less certain connection between the “ allegorical” and 
truth. In support of his statement, he quotes a para- 
graph froma “learned German,”* to the effect that it 
was a perilous thing to “desert the spiritual for an 
exclusive cultivation of the literal method.” He then 
goes on to contrast with this a passage from “the 
latitudinarian Hales’s Golden Remains,” of the fol- 
lowing purport ;—“ the literal, plain, and uncontro- 
vertible meaning of Scripture, without any addition 
or supply by way of interpretation, is that alone which 
for ground of faith we are necessarily bound to accept, 
except it be where the Holy Ghost himself treads us 
out another way. ... The doctrine of the literal sense 
was never grievous or prejudicial to any but only to 
those who were inwardly conscious that their positions 
were not sufficiently grounded. When Cardinal Caje- 
tan, in the days of our grandfathers, had forsaken 
that vein of postilling and allegorizing on Scripture, 
which for a long time had prevailed in the church, and 
betaken himself to the literal sense, rt was a thing so dis- 
tasteful to the Church of Rome, that he was forced to 
find out many shifts and make many apologies for 
himself. The truth is, this sticking close ¢o the literal 
sense was that alone which made him to shake off so 


* Lengerke on Ephraim Syrus. 
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many of those tenets upon which the Church of Rome 
and the reformed churches differ.”* 

It is clear that from the days of Origen downwards 
even to our own, the literal sense has been the founda- 
tion of orthodoxy, the allegorical of the opposite. By 
setting aside the literal sense, Origen got quit of the 
doctrine of future punishments and other truths, at 
the same time that he got quit of chiliasm.t In like 
manner Mr Newman finds that the literal sense is a 
barrier of rock against all his developments, and ac- 
cordingly sets it aside, briefly telling us that the use 


of Scripture, especially in zts spiritual or second sense, 


‘eit 


as a medium of thought and deduction, is a character- © 


istic principle of the development of doctrine in the 
church. 


* Newman’s Essay on Development, pp. 825-826. The epithet 
of “‘latitudinarian,” applied to Hales, may not be wholly unde- 
served, as his principles, or at least his practice, underwent con- 
siderable changes, and Laud’s favour for him, in later years, 
proved that he had dismissed all his Calvinism. But, (though 
Mr N. merely refers to the page, not the treatise,) if I remember 
right, it is from a Sermon on ‘ Scripture,” that the above pas- 
sage is taken, which sermon stands jirst in his works, whence I 
am led to suppose that it was written in the earlier and sounder 
part of his life, for it was at or after the Synod of Dort, that, it 
is said, “‘he bid good night to Calvin.” 

+ “In this century (8d), its (chiliasm) credit began to decline, 
principally through the influence and authority of Origen, who 
opposed it with the greatest warmth, because it was incompatible 
with some of his favourite sentiments.” Mosheim, cent. iii. ch. 
iii, § 12. 
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Thus, the Church of Rome has flung off as heresy, 
not only chiliasm itself, but the literal mode of inter- 
pretation on which chiliasm is founded, adopting in 
its place the figurative or allegorical sense, by which, 
while it gets quit of chiliasm, it also, with equal fa- 
eility, gets quit of any truth which it dislikes, and 
adopts any error which it favours.* 

Again, in the case of Socinianism, is it the adoption 
of the literal or the figurative that has led to the de- 
nial of the divinity of the Lord Jesus? Which of the 
two modes of interpretation do Socinians prefer? On 
which of the two do they rest their hope of serving 
their blasphemy ? 

In the case of judaism, whether is it the literal or 
the figurative with which the rabbinical works abound? 
Will the Targum and the Talmud afford specimens of 
the former or the latter? Are they not altogether 
compounded of the latter, and by reason of being so,— 
by reason of their discarding the literal—they can con- 


*The only two casesin which the Church of Rome. clings to the 
literal sense, are in reference to Peter, as the rock, and transub- 
stantiation, This only shows that, while it denies holding by it, 
it fastens upon the literal when there are good reasons for leaving 
it. In both of these two cases, we may call the Romish sense the 
literal, but it is not really so; it is not the natural but the unna- 
tural, not the simple but the perverted meaning that is adopted. 
See a Letter to Dr Wiseman on Transubstantiation, by Herman 
Ueinfetter. London, 1848, pp. 7, 8, 9. 


Les 
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jure up what doctrines, or what fancies, or what follies 
they please? Whether is it the literal or the fieura- 
tive that they make use of in rejecting the claims of 


Jesus of Nazareth? Whether is it the literal or the | 


figurative interpretation of the 53d of Isaiah that they 
adopt? 

In the case of rationalism, whether is it the literal 
or the figurative mode of interpretation that is employ- 
ed? Were the literal adhered to, could rationalism 
sustain itself one single hour? Is not its bulwark the 
figurative, the non-natural ? 

In the case of Morrisonians, whether is it the literal 
or the figurative mode of interpretation that is re- 
ceived? Is it not the dteral that is set aside by their 
writers, and the figurative that is adopted? Were the 
literal to be held fast by them, could they defend their 
heresy? Is it upon the literal or the figurative that 
they base their denial of election, and their perversion 
of the ninth of Romans? 

And as to the deniers of future punishments in our 
own day, how do they argue their case? By asserting 
that eternal is not literal, but figurative; that fire is 
not literal, but figurative; that torment is not literal, 
but figurative. | 

These examples may suffice as specimens of the ten- 
dencies of the two modes of interpretation. If there 
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be a law of progress or of development in error, that 
_ law has invariably turned aside from the straight line 
of the literal to follow the ever-varying curves of the 
figurative. I hardly know a heresy that has developed 
itself from the literal, or that being developed, can 
abide the test of the literal. I hardly know a heresy 
that has not sprung from the figurative, or that can 
be met and overthown by it, as a weapon of assault. 
IX. Jt is said that we paralyze all missionary efforts, 
and make missions unnecessary.* In reply, I remark 
that this isa mere inference of our opponents from our 
system, and just as logical as that of Arminians from 
the doctrine of predestination. Anti-millennarians say 
that millennarianism paralyzes missions; Arminians 
say that predestination paralyzes the ministry of the 
gospel. Is the inference of either a fair one? And is it 
not, practically at least, in the case of the former, con- 
tradicted by the lives and proceedings of those against 
whom it is directed? I know of no millennarian who 
disparages missions, or thinks it needless to send forth 
the everlasting gospel over the whole world. All 
with whom I am or have been acquainted, are most 
zealous and liberal in the missionary cause; and no 
insinuation can be conceived more ungenerous or more 


* <The millennarian theory paralyzes exertion for the spiritual 
benefit of mankind.”—A/odern Fanaticism Unveiled, p. 219. 
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untrue than that their millennarianism has dried up 
- their liberality and withered their zeal. An insinua- 
tion like the above seems like some false rumour got up 
in order to place the party thus defamed in the unplea- 
sant dilemma of silently admitting the calumny, or 
of letting their left hand know what their right 
hand doeth. Our expectations of success are not so 
large as those of our opponents. But this makes rather 
a difference in our favour; for we are not embittered 
with the sore disappointments which vex and disheart- 
en them. They have been hoping, for fifty years, to 
convert the whole world by their efforts; and they 
have not succeeded. Hence the hope that they set 
out with must have been a false one; and could the 
zeal which it kindled be all of God? We did not 
expect to convert the world by missions. We set out 
with no such ungrounded hope. Hence we were not 
dispirited by being only the instruments of gathering 
in the elect. We felt that such was God’s purpose, 
and that we were doing his will whether many or few 
were saved. Zeal and liberality for God are not 
surely feelings originating in and sustained by the 
hope of converting the world. Our faithfulness in his 
cause is not to turn upon the nwmbers which he has 
promised to give us as seals of our ministry; so that 
if we are told that we may only look for few, are we 
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warranted in slackening our fervour, or our toil, or 
our prayers ? 

» Let the reader note the following sentence from Dr 
Chalmers, and see how he states the matter :—““ As 
far as we can read into the prophecies of the time that 
is before us, we feel as if there was to be the arrest of 
a sudden and unlooked-for visitation to be laid on the 
ordinary processes of nature and history, and that the 
millennium is to be ushered in, in the midst of judg- 
ments and desolations, and frightful convulsions, 
which will uproot the present fabric of society, and 
shake the framework of its machinery into pieces. It 
is still as much the part of missionaries to carry the 
gospel unto every people under heaven, as it was of 
the apostolic missionaries who went forth over all the 
then known world, previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. But though in these days they preached 
it universally, they did not plant it universally; and 
in like manner, we can imagine now a general publi- 
cation without a general conversion of the nations, 
and that, instead of a diffused and universal Christi- 
anity being anterior to the next coming of the Saviour, 
that coming may be in judgment and sore displeasure 
on the irreligion and apostacy of a world that had now 
prepared itself for the outpourings of an accumulated 


wrath, by its continued resistance to all the ordinary 
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demonstrations. Instead of a diffused and universal 
Christianity being anterior to the next coming of the 
Saviour, that coming itself may be anterior to a 
diffused: Christianity—to the restoration of the Jews, 
and the consequent fulness of the Gentiles.”* And 
let him also note the following passage in the Pastoral 
Letter of the Free Church, written by Dr Candlish in 
1845 :—“ We trust the time is gone by when Christi- 
ans fondly trusted to the advancing progress of civi-- 
lization, and the gradual diffusion of the light of the 
gospel, and looked for the melioration, or the ulti- 
mate disappearance of Popery under these benign in- 
fluences. It was in ignorance of the depth of human 
corruption, and in flagrant disregard of the warnings 
of holy Scripture, that such expectations prevailed; 
and now that, blessed be God, his church, in all her. 
various branches, has had her attention turned more 
earnestly to the predicted events of the latter times, 
and the circumstances connected with that second 
coming of her great Head and Lord, which, whatever 
obscurity may hang over its details, should ever have 
been, and now, more and more, must ever be, in its 
grand outlines, the bright pole-star of her hope,—a 
jJuster impression is cherished of the real nature of 
that subtle power which is yet again to raise its 


* Evidences, vol. i. p. 872. 
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head, as the plague of guilty Christendom, and the 
instrument of God’s judgments among the nations.” 
It is very plain that the authors of these two state- 
ments did not expect the world to be converted by 
missionary efforts; nay, that they were looking for 
darkness, and convulsion, and tribulation. Yet itis 
as plain that neither Dr Chalmers nor Dr Candlish 
felt themselves in the very least impeded in their mis- 
sionary efforts, or cooled in their missionary zeal, by 
such forebodings, Neither of them imagined that such 
a prospect could have any effect save that of stimulat- 
ing the ardour of the Church, and calling forth new 
efforts of still greater energy and larger compass. 
The only writer (so far as I know) who slights and 
disparages Bible and Missionary Societies, is Mr Vint, 
an anti-millennarian, in several passages of a work 
elsewhere referred to. Of this I give one specimen: 
“J cannot persuade myself that the man wearing the 


triple crown, or the Sultan of Constantinople, or his 


imperial majesty of China, will ever be converted to 


the faith of the gospel by the operations of Sunday 
Schools, Tract Societies, Bible Societies, and Mission- 
ary Societies. The language of Scripture leads us to 
a, conclusion directly the reverse; the Spirit of pro- 
phecy teaches us to expect a great earthquake, the 
darkening and falling of celestial luminaries, and the 
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powers of heaven being shaken; all this must mean 
something different from the successful progress of or- 
dimary means.”* Had a millennarian given utter- 
ance to such words, I know not what weight of cen- 
sure would have fallen upon him and his system. He 
himself would have been deemed an enemy to mis- 
sions, and his system upbraided as the cause of the 
enmity. I refuse to bear no blame legally attaching 
to me or my system; but in the present case, I cast it 
off, or at least consent only to share it on equal terms 
with my opposing brethren. Yet the following is a 
specimen of the language in which we are addressed. 
How far it is fair, let others judge. 

“ Millennarians may regard, if they will, the various 
plans and schemes of the church for the conversion of 
the world, as the mere utopianism of romantic expec- 
tation ; they may speak with the utmost contempt of 
the miserable committees of our Bible and Missionary 
societies ; they may look upon the pious endéavours 
of Christians for the salvation of the human family 
as the effervescence of an overheated imagination; they 
may -talk loudly of the inadequacy of the means at 
present in operation for the subjugation of the nations 
to Messiah, and they may fondly indulge the hope of 
Christ taking into his own hands, and effecting by 


* Pp. 217, 218. 
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his presence and his power, what the people of God, 
by the Saviour’s outpoured Spirit on their labours and 
exertions, are now in vain seeking to effect in his ab- 
sence ; all this, we may be told, in the language of wn- 
measured confidence and arrogant dogmatism, but let 
the church remember that she has in her possession 
those very means which, when accompanied by the 
powerful energy of God’s Spirit, can effect the moral 
renovation of the world.”* 

I suppose that when, some years ago, Dr Candlish 
gave utterance to the following sentiment, he did not 
consider himself released from the duty of furthering 
the cause of our Church, nor feel himself paralysed in 
the struggle which she was then maintaining: “ There 
is commonly a tendency among those who have been 
accustomed to things proceeding smoothly and tran- 
quilly, to believe that every storm will blow by, that 
after a few years the scenes of excitement will dis- 
appear; that this controversy, like others that have 
preceded it, will be consigned to a quiet and peace- 
ful grave, and that matters will go on as before. 
Now I must say that I think religious men, who study 
the word of God, and who take direction from the light 
of prophecy, coming to such a conclusion as this, for- 
get first of all the fact which all our history teaches, 


* Morrison on the Millennium, pp. 124, 125. 
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that never have the great principles for which the 
church is now contending, come openly to issue with 
the power of the world, without suffering a temporary 
defeat, and consequently convulsing the empire. They 
forget also that we are nearer the troublous times of 
the end of the world, and that there are signs and 
tokens, not in our Establishment only, but in all the 
Establishments of the empire, of a shaking and con- 
vulsion, which I trust I do not err when J compare 
and even rdentify with the predicted indication of the 
second and glorious coming of the Son of Man wn his 
kingdom.” 

Do I paralyse effort when I say, “ work while it is 
day, for the night cometh when no man can work”? 
Nay, do I not thus stimulate zeal, and toil, and 
prayer, and love to the uttermost? Do I lull men 
asleep when I say, “the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh?’—or do I flatter into flesh-pleasing, the great, 
or the noble, or the beautiful of the earth, when I tell 
them, that— 


it 


the tide of pomp, 
That beats upon the high shore of this world,” 


is ebbing fast? Do I tempt the sinner to postpone 
his conversion, because I speak of the “ wrath to 


come” asso very nigh? Ordo I with less serious haste 
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beseech men to be reconciled to God, because I add that 
the time of reconciliation, the acceptable year of the 
Lord, is fast running to a close? Do I cherish idle- 
ness instead of diligence, softness of spirit instead of 
“hardness” (xaxovade), heedlessness about redeem- 
ing time instead of eagerness to gather up its fragments, 
when I announce that “the day goeth away and the 
shadows of evening are stretched out”? Do I soothe 
the bride into a deeper sleep when I say, “ behold the 
Bridegroom cometh, go ye out to meet him”? Do I 
tempt the minister or the missionary into indolent 
security, when I declare that the Judge standeth before 
the door, and that ere long, the time of working, and 
preaching, and inviting, will be over? Do I persuade 
the soldier of the risen Jesus to ungird his weapons, 
because I tell him that his feet are already on the 
battle-field, and bid him listen to the loud roar afar 
that forewarns of the deadly onset? Do I preach 
Christ crucified the less because I preach also Christ 
coming to reign? Or do I the less proclaim that here we 
have no continuing city, because I can point so clearly 
to that which is to come, the city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and whose maker is God? Or 
do I make saints feel the less that they are strangers 
here, because I set forth to them the new earth wherein 


dwelleth righteousness? Do I undervalue the cross 
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because I magnify the throne? In holding’ up to 
view the crown of glory, do I depreciate the crown 
of thorns? Do I enfeeble my proclamation of im- 
mediate and free forgiveness to sinners through the 
sin-bearer, because I enforce it with the announce- 
ment that the coming of the Lord draweth nigh? Do 
I foster error, or heresy, or lax walking, or any depar- 
ture from the faith, when I warn men that the peril- 
_ ous times of the last days are setting in, when Satan 
will “cast abroad the rage of his wrath,” and the 
unclean spirits will overflow the earth with their de- 
lusions, to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect, 
and to gather the nations together to the battle of the 
great day of God Almighty? 

I do not know how it may be with others, but I feel 
that when I can say “the coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh,” I have got a weapon in my hand of no com- 
mon edge and temper. ‘To beable to announce, “the 
Lord will come,” is much; but to be able to say, with- 
out the reservation of an interval, “ He is at hand,” is 
greatly more. I can go to the struggling saint, against 
whom the battle seems to go hardly, and say, “ Faint 
not, the Lord is at hand, an he will bruise Satan un- 
der your feet shortly.”. To the saint, wearied with a 
vexing world, fretted with its vanities, and troubled 


with the thickening darkness of its midnight, I can 
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say, “Be of good cheer, the Lord is at hand; buta 
little while and that world shall cease to vex; sooner 
than you think the morn will break,—yea, before it 
is broken we shall be caught up and meet morning 
ere it is yet spread upon the mountains.” ‘To the suf- 
fering saint, I can say, “ Weep not, the Lord is at hand; 
the torn heart shall be bound up, and the bitterness of 
bereavement forgotten in the joy of union for ever.” 
- To the flagging saint, heavy and slothful in his walk, I 
can say, “ Up, for the Lord is at hand; work while it 
is day; look at a dying world all unready for its 
Judge; cast off your selfishness and love of ease.” To 
the covetous saint, I can say, “The Lord is coming— 
it is no time for hoarding now,—heap not up treasure 
for the last days.” 

To the fond worldling, in love with the gay earth, 
and fascinated with the smiles of its wmning compa- 
nionships, and out of these, forming to himself a new 
condition of being, into which the thoughts of another 
condition, and a sad future, and a weary spirit, and a 
sore reckoning for sin, shall find no way, I can say,— 
“Man of the earth, can you bea god to yourself, or give 
the world the place of God, or set at nought decay, and 
judgment, and wrath? The Lord is at hand; and at 
his coming, all time’s goodliness shall fade and turn 


into corruption; its blossom shall go up as dust. Be- 
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hold, He comes,—He whom you would shut out from 
the circle of your joy,—He without whom you would 
fain be happy,—He comes to end your mirth, to si- 
lence your song, to sever the links of fond companion- 
ship, to spread vileness over all the beauty which is 
blinding you, to turn into wailing and blackness the 
gaiety and brilliance of the midnight revel. ‘The 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, ‘"—what shall all these then be to thee? Pomp 
and greatness !— What have these to do with the worm 
that never dies? Sweet melody of voice and instru- 
ment!—what is that save the pleasant sound of the 
harps of Babylon that shall soon be heard no more at 
all! The dreams of romance and poetry !—what have 
these to do with the realities of infinite judgment now 
preparing for you? The tender affections of ripening 
manhood and womanhood !—what are these but flowers 
upon the crater’s edge; and what have flowers to do 
with the endless burnings and the ever-binding chain? 
Do you think the world not an evil, or do you think 
it too great an evil for God to meddle with, or at least 
that so vast an evil can only be drained off gradually, 
thereby soothing your fears and hoping for safety in 
the end? Then know that in one hour shall its judg- 
ment come, and that one stroke of the iron rod will 


be enough to shiver it in pieces like a potter’s vessel! 
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Or do you conceive that the world is to go on improv- 
ing till it brightens into millennial peace, thereby con- 
soling yourself with the thought, that you are ere long 
sure of becoming religious, when religion shall thus, 
like dew, alight upon the world, and turn all to fresh- 
ness, without judgments, without wrath, without ter- 
ror, and without a struggle? But stay,—what then 
becomes of the treading of the wine-press, and the bat- 
tle of the great day of God Almighty? And what 
_ becomes of that time of which it is written, ‘the earth 
mourneth and fadeth away; the world languisheth 
and fadeth away; the haughty people of the earth do 
languish; the new wine mourneth, the vine languish- 
eth, all the merry-hearted do sigh; the mirth of tabrets 
ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy 
of the harp ceaseth; all joy is darkened, the mirth of 
the land is gone’? In that day of tumult and wrath, 
when Satan shall make his last and fiercest onset for 
the world’s throne, (the preparation for which we now 
see in the marshalling of his troops, and their falling 
rapidly into line,) and when Christ shall appear for 
vengeance and for victory;—where will your place be 
if you belong to the world,—what will your hope be 
if you now neglect the great salvation?” 

Next to our own salvation must come the duty of 


sending the gospel to all. We begin at the inner cir- 
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cle; but woe tousif we stop there. Woe be to us if we 
seek not to preach the gospel to every creature. We 
feel a peculiar call to this, and a peculiar urgency en- 
forcing this call from our very system. For but little 
time remaineth. The night is falling. The storm is 
beginning to burst. We cannot tarry. We must go 
forth. We cannot heap up treasure for the last 
days. We must give liberally as long as the time 
allows. Those who look for a calm long day may sit 
down listless; but we dare not. Those who think the 
millennium will unfold itself slowly and gradually, 
may excuse themselves from the duty of working, but 
we dare not. Those who look for a mere extension of 
the present state of religion as all the millennium the 
world is to enjoy, may excuse themselves from giving, 
and may heap up treasure. But we dare not, we feel 
that there is not a moment to be lost; and that whether 
there are few or many to be saved, it matters not to us. 
We must fulfil our ministry, not counting even our 
lives dear unto us, that we may do the will of Him who 
sends us, and testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
Of what use would it be to cheat or dazzle men by 
such rhetoric as the following? ‘Was there ever a 
period in the history of our world in which so many 
vistas of glorious hope opened to mankind as at the 
present moment? Let the siege which has been so aus- 
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piciously commenced upon the forces of the enemy be 
kept up with ever-growing skill and determination; 
let existing advantages be seized upon with a resolu- 
tion worthy of the cause; let the armies of the living 
God muster their whole strength, and go forth to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty; and ere long the 
camp of the enemy shall be seized with sudden over- 
whelming dread; the legions of darkness shall flee 
apace, and the conquest, of a world shall be given to 
the saints of the Most High.”* Well spoken! But 
what if it be all a dream? Go forth (fond theorist!) 
from the study or the pulpit, and look on Hurope 
now! Is there aught in the mad tempest of God-hat- 
ing, Bible-hating, Sabbath-hating, man-hating pas- 
sions to justify so fair a picture? Is there aught in 
the turbid swelling of the great deluge of European 
atheism on which to build such “ glorious hopes?” 
What is Europe,—what is the world now? Is it not 
like the horrid Charybdis so wildly painted by the 
German :— 


“Tt bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commixed and contending, 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin upsoars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on never-ending; 
And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 
Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea.” 


* Bogue’s Discourses on the Millenniwn. 
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Do I then disparage Bible Societies, and Missionary 
Societies, and Tract Societies? Far from it. I re- 
joice in them. I would strain every sinew to uphold, 
to extend, to multiply them. They seem to me like 
stars not yet extinguished in the darkening midnight, 
like life-boats going forth to the rescue of a sinking 
world. Ifa millennarian should say one word to dis- 
courage such efforts, I would call him one of the most 


heartless and inconsistent of men. 


PARG bk 


Lxegetical, 


Havine dwelt upon the theological or doctrinal 
parts of the discussion at some length, I now turn to 
the exegetical or textual. 

Mr Brown has not given us the direct passages of 
Scripture on which he founds his post-millennialism. 
He has merely adduced those on which he grounds his 
opposition to pre-millennialism. He seems to have 
trusted to his confutation of the latter as all that was 
needful for the establishment of the former. He has 
set himself in good earnest to uproot our system, 
making no doubt that his own must, as a matter of 
course, spring up in its room. 

These negative proof-texts must be fully discussed; 
nor shall ] shun any of them, though some may be 
more briefly dealt with than others. 

In discussing them, I study to keep two things in 
view, first, To establish the true and natural meaning 


of the passage; secondly, To show that this meaning 
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is no new one devised to prop up millennarianism, but 
the old and common one, held by the majority of sound 
expositors,—men who had no system in view, and who 
were no millennarians. Whether I have succeeded in 
the first of these points I shall not say. But I feel 
assured that I have proved the second. Simply the 
want of time, and the fear of undue expansion have 
withheld me from making that proof much more 


ample. 


CHAPTER I. 
ISAIAH. 
§ 1. CHaprer Xr. 


Tus eleventh chapter of this prophet is the first in 
order to which Mr Brown adverts.* The exposition 
given is much too general. Detail seems carefully 
avoided—minute interpretation is shunned, and a 
mere sketch given of what is conceived to be the 
general sense of the passage. ‘This is the more to be 
regretted, because the prediction is one which com- 
prises not a few particulars or details; and the main 
question to be settled by the expositor is how to deal 
with, or dispose of, these details. Mr B. is quite 
positive that the whole is figurative, and points ou! 
some things which, he conceives, put this “ beyond al} 
reasonable doubt,” as well as render the literal view 


“preposterous,” nay, “ ludicrous.” As, however, I 


* P. 200. 
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can see nothing preposterous or ludicrous in the literal 
view ; nay, as this appears to me the natural and ob- 
vious one; I shall examine Mr B.’s statements with as 
much fulness as possible. 

I differ from him in his commencing remark, “that 
the ultimate universal peacefulness of Christ’s king- 
dom is traced to two things,—to the destruction of the 
Antichristian interest on the one hand; and, on the 
other, the all-pervading presence and influence of 
Gospel truth.” On this I remark,— 

1, That the prophet cannot mean the “ Antichris- 
tian interest” alone when he speaks of “the earth.” 
He must mean something more. The earth and the 
Antichristian interest are not synonymous, 

2. That the prophet is not speaking of an “inter- ~ 
est,” but of a person or persons. The Hebrew word 
isin the singular. Lowth translated it “the wicked 
one!” the Septuagint give it &oc€%, and the Vulgate 
umpium. Mr Brown feels that his theory requires 
him to transmute this personal into an abstract ex- 
pression; but he has given us no reason for the trans- 
mutation, When Scripture predicts a person or per- 
sons, why should we be so anxious to, show that it 
means merely an “interest” or a cause? Does not 
this taking refuge in the abstractions, lead one to sus- 
pect that the theory which can only keep its ground . 


, 
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by converting the personality of Scripture into ab- 
stractions, must be at variance with the word of God? 
What makes the passage clearer and more definite is 
the reference which the Apostle Paul makes to it in 
his second Epistle to the Thessalonians—a reference 
which Mr Brown admits. We cannot enter on this 
point here. We merely remark, that as we hope to 
be able to prove that the Apostle’s statement concerns 
a person or persons, not an “ interest ;” and also, that 
as he makes it clear that the destruction of Antichrist 
is by the Lord himself at his second coming, we may 
say here that the two passages thus placed together 
are quite at variance with Mr B.’s theory, and cannot 
be pressed into his service by any such abstract inter- 
pretation as he gives—an interpretation which ap-. 


pears to us to dig the very heart out of the Bible.* 


3. That the “all-pervading presence and influence 
of Gospel truth” is not the only thing to which we are 
to ascribe the holy blessedness of these days. Its 
source is two-fold:—/rst, The presence of the Holy 
Spirit; and, secondly, The presence of Christ. Weare 
surprised that he has not noticed this. We can see 

* This Emerson does at length in his Address to the senior class 
in Divinity, 1838, enforcing this impersonality of which Mr Brown 
makes such perilous use, and telling us that “ the soul knows no 


persons; it invites every man to expand to the full circle of the 
universe.” By this he makes void all Scripture. 
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how he, according to his theory, should deny the pre- 
sence of Christ as the cause; but he will at once admit 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. Might he not rather 
say that we are to ascribe “the ultimate universal 
peacefulness of Christ’s kingdom to the all-pervading 
presence and influence of the Holy Ghost?” Gospel 
truth is but the instrument; it is the Spirit that is 
the agent, both in the present age and in that which 
is to come. 

4. That there is to be a restoration of the Para- 
disaical state of the earth.* This Mr Brown denies. 
But it is this that the prophet appears to us directly 
to predict, when he says “the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid,” &e. It is generally admitted that the state of 
the lower creation in Paradise was one of harmony, 
and that it was sim that introduced the discord. Or, | 
using the language of the passage in question, it is 
admitted that, in Paradise, the wolf did dwell with 
the lamb, the leopard did lie down with the kid, the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling were together, 
the cow and the bear did feed, and their young ones 
lay down together, and the lion did eat straw like the 


* Ridgely evidently inclines to this opinion, when, in describing 
the Paradisaical state; he refers to Isaiah, and hints that it may 
be literally accomplished. Vol. i. p. 309. 
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ox. It was sin that broke the tie, and set these crea- 
tures a-warring with each other. It was man’s trans- 
gression that drew down the ruin upon creation, 
animate and inanimate. If such was the harmony of 
creation’s original estate, where can we find words 
more exactly descriptive of it than those of Isaiah? 
Hence Milton has adopted them, and in the following 
lines sketched the joy and perfection of the primeval 


condition of the creatures,— 


** About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid: bears, tigers, ounces, pards 
Gambolled before them.” 


Since, then, it is universally admitted that, in Para- 
dise, creation did exist in that very state which the 
language of the prophet, literally taken, would de- 
scribe, are we doing violence to that language when 
we understand it as teaching a restoration to that 
which was the primeval condition of the creature, 
when first it came out of the hands of God? And are 
not those who spiritualise the prophetic picture di- 
verting the words entirely from their simple and ex- 
plicit meaning ? 

_Further,—the present state of creation is such as to 
confirm our interpretation,—for it is precisely the re- 


verse of what the prophet here leads us to look for- 
M 
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ward to; so that no language could more aptly describe 
the present condition of the creature than this of the 
prophet reversed. “The whole creation groaneth,” 
as the apostle teaches us (Rom. viii. 22); and Mr 
Robert Haldane, in his exposition of that passage in 
the Epistle to the Romans, writes thus: “The lower 
animals have largely shared in the sufferings of man; 
they are ‘made to be taken and destroyed, and they 
devour one another.”’* If, then, the reverse of the 
prophet’s language, taken literally, describe the pre- 
sent state of things on earth, why should not that 
language itself, taken literally, set forth the future 
condition of creation in millennial times? Is there 
any difficulty or unlikelihood about this? Are we do- 
ing violence to Scripture by taking it literally? Are 
we not adopting the simple and natural meaning, from 
which no one would have thought of departing, had 
it not been for a theory standing in the way? 


But further still, it is a curious fact that all our. 


poets, in painting the earth’s future days of blessed- 
ness, have at once taken for granted the literality of 
the prophet’s words. Even the heathen Virgil thus 
sings of that time :— 


MY Nec magnas metuent armenta leones ; 


Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Pacidene coo Boar 


* Vol. ii. p. 289. 


Cee 
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And Pope, paraphrasing the prophet, thus writes 
in his “ Messiah” :— | 


‘*The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead- 
And boys in flowery banks the’ tiger lead. 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet.” 


Cowper, too, in the conclusion of the Task, thus 
paints the promised scenes of peace and creature-har- 
mony :— 


“The lion, and the libbard, and the bear 

Graze with the fearless flocks; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 

Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
~Antipathies are none. No foe to man 

Lurks in the serpent now; the mother sees 

And smiles to see her infant’s playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 

The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue.” 


Pollok, also, sketching the same scenes, anticipates 
the same restoration of universal harmony throughout 
~ creation in all its tribes :— 


** The.animals, as once in Eden, lived 

In peace. The wolf dwelt with the lamb, the bear. 
And leopard with the ox. With looks of love 

The tiger and the scaly crocodile 

Together niet at Gambia’s palmy wave. 

Perched on the eagle’s wing, the bird of song 
Singing arose and visited the sun; 

And with the falcon sat the gentle lark. 

The little child leaped from his mother’s arms 

And stroked the crested snake, and rolled unhurt 
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Among his speckled waves, and wished him home; 
And sauntering schoolboys slow returning played 
Alone about the lion’s den, and wove 

Into his shaggy mane fantastic flowers. 

To meet the husbandman, early abroad 

Hasted the deer, and waved its woody head. 

And round his dewy steps, the hare, unscared, 
Sported and toyed familiar with his dog.” 

These poets are, of course, no authorities. Nor do 
we cite them assuch. We refer to them to show how 
these painters of nature were led to copy the descrip- 
tion of the prophet, just from its exceeding natwral-. 
ness. They see in it at once the picture of paradise 
restored, and the literal interpretation seems entirely 
natural. Nordo wethink that any thing can be more 
so. Spiritualization here appears forced, awkward, 
and unnatural. May we not then wonder that Mr 
Brown should think’ his figurative view placed “ be- 
yond all reasonable doubt,” and that our literal and 
natural sense should be reckoned by him “ preposter- 
ous” and “ludicrous.” Would any reader of Milton, 
or Pope, or Cowper, or Pollok, come to this conclusion ? 

Besides, if we are to spiritualize the future, why not 
the past? Why may not all the harmony and beauty 
of creation before the fall be mere figures for the har- 
mony of the human race—the conjugal affection of 
Adam and Eve? If the millennial concord of the 


animals be a mere figure, what reason can be given 
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why the paradisaical concord should not be the same? 
Nay, further, if the future concord be a mere figure, 
the present discord must be the same. Is then the 
present discord no reality? Are there no beasts of 
prey to be found upon the earth, but only men of 
angry and quarrelsome natures? But if it be evident 
that the present discord is a literal reality, why should 
not the future harmony be the same? Shall the curse 
be real, but the blessing a figure? Is the curse not 
to be removed at all? Are the groans d&creation not 
to cease; or to cease only by creation itself ceasing to 
be? Is there any thing either “preposterous” or 
“ludicrous” in supposing that God’s goodly handi- 
work shall be fully restored—that creation shall cease 
to groan—that the beasts of the field shall no longer 
devour one another ?* 

Mr Brown’s chief argument for the spiritual inter- 
pretation is the latter part of the ninth verse, “ for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.” 
Let us give his own words— 

“But it is put beyond all reasonable doubt by the 
reason assigned for this state of things, namely, that 

* Dr Chalmers remarks, ‘‘ It seems a most perplexing law, 
that of animals obviously framed for the destruction of each other ; 
and may we not hope for the literal fulfilment of such a revolu- 


tion as is set forth in these verses.” —( Darly Scripture Readings, 
vol. ili, p. 273.) 
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the knowledge of the Lord (that is, of course, Christian 
knowledge), shall come and settle down upon every 
region and spot of earth, as the bed of the ocean is 
occupied and overspread by its mighty waters. What 
connection of cause and effect has that spread of truth 
with a revolution in the animal kingdom? Were it 
alleged that it was a natural submission of the lower 
animals, we could understand how it would be facili- 
tated by the advancing tide of civilization under 
Christian influence. But as that has nothing to do 
with the prediction, so it is not the thing contended 
for. There is, then, but one feasible sense that can be 
put upon the words, namely, that when the knowledge 
of the Lord shall work itself into the texture of human 
society all over the world, universal peace shall come 
in its train. We see its working already, ‘The 
effect of righteousness shall be peace.’ And all we 
have in this prophecy is the same thing wrought upon 
a larger scale, over a world that has so long been the 

victim of its own ferocious and venomous passions,”* 
On this statement we offer the following remarks :— 
lst, A similar “connection of cause and effect” is 
not uncommon in other parts of Scripture. We shall 
give a few specimens:—Joel 1, 12, “ The vine is dried 
up, and the fig-tree languisheth; the pomegranate-tree, 
* Pp, 200, 201. 
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the palm-tree also, and the apple-tree, even all the 
trees of the field are withered; because joy is withered 
away from the sons of men.” Must the vine, and jig- 
tree, and pomegranate, &c. not mean literal trees, but 
human beings, because it is said that they are to wither 
when joy withers from the sons of men? Might not 
Mr Brown ask, “ What connection of cause and effect 
has that spread of truth with a revolution in the vege- 
table kingdom?” Jer. xii. 4, “ How long shall the 
land mourn and the herbs of every field wither for the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein; the beasts are 
consumed, and the birds, because they (the inhabitants) 
said he shall not see our last end.” Where, we may 
ask, is the connection here? Must the beasts and 
birds mean human beings, because they are said to be 
consumed on account of the prevailing wickedness of 
the land? Isaiah xlix. 13, “Sing, O heavens, and be 
joyful, O earth, and break forth into singing, O moun- 
tains, for the Lord hath comforted his people.” How 
is the “for” to be explained here? Are the heavens, 
the earth, the mountains, to be spiritualized into men 
of various passions, because they are called on to re- 
joice by reason of Jehovah’s consolations to his people? 
These are a few out of the very many passages entirely 
parallel to that which we are discussing. No one has 


ever found any difficulty in understanding them with- 
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out having recourse to a figure, and why should any 
greater difficulty be found in interpreting literally the 
language of the eleventh of Isaiah? 


2d, It is matter for consideration how far the con- 


nection implied by “for? in the passage before us, as 


well as in these others, is one of strict and direct cause 


and effect; or one of mere collocation and proximity. 
Does the departure of joy from the sons of men actually 


and directly cause the fig-tree to. wither; or is this ~ 


connection more indirect, circuitous, and remote? The 


answer to such queries would go far to neutralize the 
statement of Mr Brown. It is plain that in many of 
these passages the connection is more that of time than 
positive causality. 

3d, If it be absurd to say that the restored harmony 
of the creatures is produced by the universal spread of 


holiness, will it not be equally absurd to say, that. 


their discord was produced by man’s sin? Yet do we 
not all admit the latter fact? Was not man’s trans- 


gression the cause of creation’s curse? Oan Mr Brown 


tell us how “the creature has been made subject to - 


vanity, not willingly,” but on account of Adam’s sin? 


Might he not ask, “What connection of cause and 


effect has man’s apostacy with a revolution in the ani- 
mal kingdom?” We do not profess to be able fully to 
unfold the connection between these two things. It 
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is aconnection established by the sovereign Jehovah 
in his infinite wisdom, and in subservience to his 
mighty purposes. Butit is not at all more preposter- 
ous to suppose that man’s return to God should be 
followed by creation’s deliverance from the curse, than 
it is to believe that man’s departure from God should 
have been the cause and origin of that curse. Nay, 
we confess that to us ‘nothing appears more likely. It 
is altogether in harmony with the Divine purpose and 
procedure. Sin introduced the curse upon the lower 
creation; does it not appear likely that holiness should 
expel it? 

Mr Brown speaks of the passage as signifying the 
“taming of men’s passions;” but he enters on no par- 
ticulars.* Yet surely he ought to have done so, and 
not have contented himself with a comment so vague 
and general. We might ask such questions as the 
following: Why should the 4th verse respecting the 
poor, the meck, and the wicked, be so literal, and the 
6th be so entirely figurative? Again, though we can 


* Following the same spiritualizing method, many anti-millen- 
narian commentators affirm, that the 96th and 98th Psalms, in 
which all creation is called on to rejoice in prospect of the advent, 
are to be understood spiritually. The field is said to “denote 
the Jewish polity,” and the “trees of the wood may signify the 
Gentiles.” —Remarks on the Book of Psalms as prophetic of Mes- 
siah, London: Burns, 18438, p. 269. 
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spiritualize a wolf, and a leopard, and a young hon, 
and a bea, as meaning men of fierce passions, yet what 
shall we make of the kid, and the calf, and the fatling, 
and the cow, and the ox, and the young ones, and the 
little child, and the sucking child, and the weaned 
child? What do all these mean? What nature, or 
character, or temper does the cow or the fatling repre- 
sent? Mr Brown does not tellus, And few commen- 
tators have tried to do so. Some, however, have done 
it. Glassius, for instance, has tried to make out the 
meaning of a cow and a calf, &c.; but as the words 
occur in several places of the prophets, and generally 
with a bad meaning, he comes to little that is satis- 
factory.* -It is curious that such words as the cow, 
the kid, the calf, should be so often used in Scripture 
in a bad sense, that is, as figures for evid men—not for 
men of mild dispositions and domestic habits, as com- 
mentators would lead us to believe. Hence Jerome, 
in noticing the id, in the verse before us, takes spe- 
cial care to tell us that it doesnot refer to one of those 
who were to be on the left hand of the Judge, but one 
of the sacrificial goats—non qui a sinistris est, sed qui 
emmolatur in pascha domini. A calf, in like manner, 
decording to Glassius, is the figure of luxury and las- 
civiousness,} nor is there any instance of its being 


* Philologia Sacra, pp. 1720, and 1776. +P 178: 
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used to denote what is gentle. Wemay say the same 
of the cow; nay, it is remarkable that the very word 
used by the prophet here (-;5) is that used in the 


22d Psalm (verse 12,) to denote the fierce enemies of 


Christ, “many bulls (=sy¢) have compassed me;” 


the only difference being, that the one is masculine 


and the other feminine. But to show that this makes 
no difference, the very same word in the feminine is 
used in Amos iv. 1, in a bad sense, denoting, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, “ the luxurious women in Samaria.” 
Thomas Scott tries to give a meaning to these ani- 
mals in accordance with his theory: “The selfish, 
the penurious, the rapacious, the contentious, the am- 
bitious, the savage, the subtle, and the malicious, 
would lose their peculiar base dispositions, and become 
harmless, sincere, peaceable, benevolent, and affection- 
ate; they would live together in harmony, hearken to 
instruction, and be guided by gentle persuasions and 
entreaties.” As another specimen of spiritualization 
we give the following from Jerome: “These things the 
Jews and our Judaizers contend should be still future 
and literal; to take place in the end of the world; ail 
beasts being restored to gentleness, and the wolf and 
lamb brought to feed together, their former fierceness 
being laid aside. We ask them, do they mean to take 
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all literally, and allow no room for spiritual blessings? 
Must the root, and the rod, and the flower be literal? 

Is it worthy of the Lord that the wolf and 
the lamb should feed together, &c. If they answer, 
that it is in accordance with the blessedness of that 
age, that men should then enjoy all good things; let 
them hear from us that there is nothing good but virtue, 
and nothing evil but vice, Hence the Stoics, who are 
at one with us in this opinion, call nothing good but 
honesty and virtue, nothing evil but depravity. We 
make these brief remarks to show that our Judaizers 
are snoring in a profound slumber. But according to 
the quickening Spirit the meaning is easy. Paul, for 
instance, was a wolf who first persecuted and tore the 
church; he dwelt with the lamb, that is, either with 
Ananias, by whom he was baptized, or Peter, to whom 
it was said, ‘feed my lambs.’ The lion, the sheep, 
and the calf, in like manner, dwell together, which we 
see daily in the church, the rich and the poor, the 
mighty and the low, kings and private men, dwelling 
together, and governed by little children, that is, by 
apostles and apostolic men, unskilled in speech, though 
not in knowledge. Their families also are joined to- 
gether, that it may be fulfilled, ‘ their young ones shall 
lie down together. The lion shall not eat flesh, but 
straw; that is simple food. By straw I think that 
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simple words are to be understood in Scripture; but 
by corn the sense that is contained in the letter. For 
it happens often that men of the world, ignorant of 
mysteries, feed upon the simple reading of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The infant, also, who is a childin malice, puts 
his hand upon the hole of the asp, and puts to flight 
the demons from the bodies of men, assailed by them. 
But the weaned child, who is no longer nourished by 
the milk of infancy, but feeds on solid food, puts his 
hand into the den of the cockatrice, that is, into the 
very abode of Satan, and draws him out thence. Hence 
power was given to apostles to tread on serpents, &c. 
These envenomed animals cannot hurt or kill those 
who have made their dwelling in the holy mountain 
of God, which is the church.”* To such shifts have 
commentators, ancient and modern, been driven, rather 
than take the simple meaning of the word of God!+ 
But even though we could spiritualize all these ani- 
mals, as mentioned in the 11th of this prophet, what 
are we to do with the 65th, where, at the conclusion 
of verse 25th, it is said, “ And dust shall be the ser- 
pent’s meat.” What are we to understand by this? 


* Works, vol. iv. pp. 41, 42, in Com. Zs. chap. xi. 

+ Wemyss, in his Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, 
explains the leopard, and the lamb, and the bear, and the cow; 
but he leaves untouched the calf, and the failing, the kid, dc. 
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Must we say with Jerome, that it means “that the 
devil, who was formerly fed by the deaths of men, 
now only feeds on’ those who are dust and earth,”— 
guod diabolus qua prius homanum mortibus pascebatur 
eos tantum comedat qui pulvis et terra sunt.* Or 
shall we not take the obvious and simple meaning 
which harmonizes the whole scene, viz. that while, 
during the millennial state, all the other animals are 
restored to their primeval condition, the serpent is 
still to retain his badge of the curse, as being the in- 
strument of its introduction, and remain a, terrible 
memorial of sin? 

We conclude these remarks with this observation, 
that though commentators seem to take it for granted 
that the wolf dwelling with the lamb, &c., is a com- 
mon figure for the union of men of fierce passions, &c., 
they give no parallel example. We are not aware of 
any similar picture. The figure which is evidently 
floating in their minds is one quite different. It is 
not that the wolf dwells with the lamb, but that the 
wolf becomes a lamb. This we admit to be a common 
figure of speech. The other we deny to be so. An 
instance of this we give in the words of the old Latin 
hymn upon the conversion of Saul, beginning, 


* Vol. iv. p. 221, 


I @ 
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“ Pastore percusso, minas 
Spirabat et czedes lupus,” &c. 


In which, in the fifth stanza, the figure and the words 
are employed. 


“ Ex hoste miles, ex lupo 

Agnus.” 
And in that other Latin hymn upon the same subject, 
of which we cite the third stanza, which has been thus 


translated or paraphrased :— 


“ He who, filled with threatenings, sped 
Chains and death preparing; 
By a gentle hand is led 
With a child-like bearing. 
Like a raging wolf he came, 
But he goes a gentle lamb.” 


§ 2, CHarrer xxv. 8. 


The testimony of this passage in favour of a pre- 
millennial advent is very strong; for it makes -resur- 
rection antecedent to Israel’s earthly blessedness and 
glory. It is, moreover, one of a series occurring in 
this prophet, all of which occur in the same position 
and connection, establishing the priority of resurrec- 
tion to the triumphs of the latter day. 

Accordingly, Mr Brown sets himself to blunt the 
edge of it, by attempting to show that it does not re- 


fer to corporeal resuscitation but to spiritual revival, 
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which he affirms to be amore “delightful meaning” 
than the other. As to the delightfulness of the mean- 
ing I shall enter into no question with him; the only 
point before us being as to whether it is the true 
meaning, the meaning intended by the Holy Spirit in 
inditing the words, and the meaning asserted by 
the apostle Paul in citing this prophecy. Were de- 
lightfulness the test of truth in such a question, how 
easily might Mr Brown himself be compelled to give 
up his belief in the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land. For the argument with which non-be- 
lievers in Israel’s restoration press us is just this, “ is 
not a revival in the church a far higher and more de- 
lightful sense to affix to the prophetic declarations 
regarding Israel’s restoration, than the literal re-plan- 
tation of the literal Israel to their own literal soil ?” 
In spiritualizing this passage, Mr Brown does not 
follow the majority of anti-millennarian interpreters. 
Most of them, such as Matthew Henry, take the words 
in their natural sense.* But others, suchas the Dutch 
Annotators, Thomas Scott, Piscator, Faber, &c. spirit- 
* See also Peters on Job, p. 896, and Lord Barrington’s theo- 
logical works, vol. iii. p. 222. Ridgely quotes the passage in 
proof of the resurrection, and after remarking that the apostle 
cited it with this reference, he adds, ‘‘therefore we cannot 


but think that the prophets and the church in their day under- 
stood the words in the same sense.” Vol. ii. p. 184. 
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ualize it: differing however in their expositions, some 
referring it to the refreshing of the church, others to 
the national revival of the Jews. 

It appears to me that the expression “ he will swal- 
low up death in victory” has but one meaning, a 
meaning which has been fixed by inspiration. The 
Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xv. 54) evidently understood it 
of resurrection and of nothing else. His language, in 
citing it, is very explicit: “ When this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then (rore, then, but not till then) 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
(6 Aoyos 6 yer eaumeevos)death is swallowed up in victory.” 

But if this passage refer literally to the resurrec- 
tion, then there can be no millennium before the 
advent, as any reader of the passage will at once dis- 
cover ; for not only does the fall of Antichrist imme- 
diately precede this resurrection, as Mr B. admits, but 
the restoration of Israel to their own land, with all its 
accompanying events, immediately follows. I cannot 
imagine any passage or series of passages more clear 
and conclusive in favour of the pre-millennial advent. 
Their order runs thus :— 

Destruction of Antichrist, 
Resurrection of the just, 
Restoration of Israel, 


y ! 
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It is evident that Mr Brown felt this. He saw that 
if the words be admitted to refer singly to the resur- 
rection, as the Apostle declares that they do, then the 
pre-millennial advent follows by direct and irresistible 
inference. He saw, moreover, that the only way of 
avoiding this conclusion, and disentangling his system 
from this difficulty, was by denying the reference of 
the prophet’s words to resurrection. And in doing so 
he manifests no misgivings ; he speaks with singular 
confidence, and is not slow to condemn those who 
differ from him, and do not admit what he calls the 
“ delightful sense” of the passage, but adhere rigidly 
to the interpretation of the Apostle. I do think he 
should, in this place especially, have used language 
of greater hesitation in stating his own interpretation, 
and greater forbearance towards those who differ from 
him, seeing it requires very strong proof indeed, 
proof of the most positive nature, to make one depart 
from the declaration of an Apostle, and adopt a sense 
neither sanctioned by him nor founded upon the na- 
tural meaning of the words. Yet Mr Brown tells us, 
that “the one direct and immediate object of the whole 
prediction, is to announce the gospel church as shed- 
ding its blessing upon all lands ;” and that to refer it 
to resurrection is to “ drag it out of its proper connec- 
tion.” <A bold step this for one who had before his 
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eyes these words of him that cannot lie, “ Then shall 
come to pass the saying that is written, death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.” Bolder far than any step yet 
taken, or any flight yet ventured on by any millen- 
narian dreamer in his most “revolting speculations;” 
aye, and we venture to say “more subversive of the 
fundamental truths of the Word of God,” than any of 
those interpretations which he so sharply condemns. 
Had a millennarian writer thus ventured to set aside 
an Apostle’s interpretation, what charges of heresy, 
neology, laxity, would have been brought against him! 
But 1 know of no millennarian who has ever taken 
such a liberty with the Word of God. 

Yet he cannot, of course, get altogether over the 
plain words of the Apostle. They are a barrier which 
it is not easy to overleap. Had it not been for them 
he would have had no difficulty in spiritualizing the 
words entirely. But the language of Paul is too dis- 
tinct to allow of this. Accordingly, he admits that 
ultimately this prophecy will be fulfilled in the resur- 
rection,—that the resurrection of the body here, as in 
another passage, may be seen “looming through the 
other, and almost absorbing it.” And thus the credit 
of the Apostle is saved: “ For,” says Mr Brown, “if 
the resurrection of the church’s sleeping dust were 
not in the saying, the Apostle could not have said that 
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it was."* But all that Mr Brown will allow to the 
Apostle is, that it is i the words. Nothing more! This 
is a bare enough admission when inspired words are 
so very plain. We should certainly have expected a 
fuller admission; for what does it amount to but just 
this: “the thing may perhaps be i the words, but 
certainly it is not the thing which they predict.” 
Accordingly he does not hesitate to say here, that re- 
surrection is not the primary meaning of the predic- 
tion! Lest we should be thought to misrepresent him 
in a matter so serious as this, we give his words, 
merely premising, that some of the italics are ours, 
and that the capitals in which “one” is printed are 
ours :— 

“Of course, if the resurrection of the church’s 
sleeping dust were not inthe saying, the apostle could 
not have said that it was. But the question is, not 
what is iz the words, but what is the immediate object 
of them as they stand in the prediction of this chapter ? 
Now, we have no hesitation in replying to this, that 


the onE direct and immediate object of the whole pre- 


* Swedenborg states something of the same idea, “the spiritual 
sense does not appear in the literal sense, being within it, as the 
soul in the body.” Devine Revelations, vol. i. p. 373. This is not 
unlike the “looming through,” in so far as we understand the 
meaning of either, 
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diction (!) is to announce the Gospel Church as shed- 
ding its varied blessings upon all lands.”* 

“ This, however, is no reason why a passage which 
directly and immediately points to the church’s present 
state, but which is so expressed as to take in its eter- 
nal state too, should be dragged out of rts proper con- 
nection (/) thereby depriving us of a present truth, 
in order the more surely to put us in possession of a 
future one.”+ 

Here then we are told that the prophecy “ directly 
and immediately pointed to the church’s present 
state,’—only it is “so expressed as to take in its eter- 
nal state too!” One would have supposed that if 
there are to be two meanings, the prumary one must 
be that which the apostle declares to be so.t Yet Mr 
Brown gives a bold negative to such an idea. We 


cannot help thinking that he intended to state the 


ae bx 206, + P. 207. 

} The apostle makes this prophecy to refer to the future state, 
not the present. Was not Mr B. bound to give special reasons 
for referring it to the present? Yet he has not given any. Are 
we not to abide by the apostle’s inspired interpretation, and re- 
gard it as the true,the primary, the direct meaning? If not, let 
reasons be given for calling another meaning the primary one. 
But in such a case, they ought to be very strong and special. 
The apostle gives no hint of another sense. Whence then arises 
the necessity for finding another? Why is Mr B. so anxious to 
get another,—nay, to make that other the primary, and the 
apostle’s the subordinate ? 
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reverse of the above,—viz. that the prophecy directly 
and immediately points to the eternal state, but it is 
so expressed as to take in the present state also. Yet 
after all, this cannot be his meaning; for he speaks 
about its being “ dragged out of its proper connection,” 
though whether this dragging is done by us or the 
Apostle does not appear. All we wish to do is to take 
the passage in the sense in which Paul took it. He 
took it in its proper connection. And surely we 
cannot be accused of this “ dragging,’ when we simply 
follow the Apostle. Is it not Mr B. who drags it out of 
its proper connection, seeing he denies to it that pri- 
mary meaning which Paul affixes to it. He adds,— 

“At the latter day, when pure Christianity shall 
overspread the world, and the church shall have 
shaken herself from the dust and put on her beautiful 
garments, a glorious manifestation of all these atten- 
dants and fruits of the gospel shall be given; and 
this is just the burden of the prediction as it les em- 
bosomed in this particular chapter; it is such a dis- 
play of these four things as shall come the nearest to 
the heavenly state; such a display of them that the 
most natural expression of it comes to be nothing else 


but a description of the celestial state itself.”* 


* P. 207. 
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Here we have the language varied, but the statement 
repeated. Weare told, “ this is just the burden of the 
prediction, as it lies embosomed in this particular chap- 


99 


ter. Now, as it lies embosomed in no other chapter, 
andas the Apostle evidently refers to the resurrection 
as “just the burden of the prediction,” we are ata loss 
what to say. Surely Mr Brown has written these 
sentences hastily, without giving himself time to con- 
sider the danger with which they are fraught. But 
let us quote again :— 

“She is to be a dead church no longer. Languor 
and lethargy shall no more stupefy her spirit and 
paralyze her exertions. ‘He will swallow up death 
in victory’ by a glorious resuscitation of the church 
from all the deadness which characterized her. _Vic- 
torious now over her carnal self, she shall spring up 
with all the freshness and vigour of a new existence, 
—with a buoyancy and elasticity which will contrast 
strangely with her former torpor,—and go forth to 
renovate society, and pour over the face of a dead 
world the light of life. Like a Sun of Righteousness 
she shall arise in the light and heat of her blessed 
_ Master, with healing in her wings, quickening and 
sanctifying all the relationships of social life, and all 
the operations of enterprise and industry, which shall 
accordingly seem all instinct with a new life. And 
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sufferings unto death for Jesus’ sake shall then be at 
an end: ‘ He will swallow up death in victory.’ All 
the humiliations and depressions, and ‘ deaths oft,’ to 
which the church has been so long subject, shall then 
be exchanged for the undisputed victory of her prin- 
ciples and cause.” * 3 

This is a fuller explanation of what Mr Brown un- 
derstands by the expression in the prophet: “It is the 
resuscitation of the church from all that deadness 
which before had characterized her.” But here we 
are brought to a stand. For after having given this 
as its meaning, he adds another: “ Sufferings unto 
death fcr Jesus’ sake will be at an end; He will 
swallow up death in victory.” Now these two mean- 
ings are totally irreconcileable. Which of the two 
does Mr Brown adopt? If the former, let him ad- 
here to it—if the latter, then let him give up the for- 
mer ; for assuredly the resuscitation of a dead church, 
and the cessation of martyrdoms, are quite different 
things. Yet Mr Brown says of his exposition, “ All 
is homogeneous!” And he adds :— 

“<The resurrection-state is predicted in many pas- 
sages of Scripture whose immediate subject is admitted 
to be the mzllennial state; both states, therefore, must 


* Pp, 208, 209. 
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be contemporaneous.’ The reader will now see through 
the fallacy upon which this plausible argument 1s based. 
The resurrection-state is i these passages; but is not 
the direct and immediate subject of the prediction (!) 
it is the ultimate sense of the words; but in so far as 
it is so, the millennial state itself is mo¢ in them. It 
is two stages of advancement. The apostles, in quoting 
them, have picked out of them (/) that ultimate and 
perfect sense of them which alone suited their pur- 
pose.” * 

This is perhaps, the boldest statement of the whole. 
It seems to us like giving the direct negative to the 
Apostle’s statement. He says, “ Then shall come to 
pass the saying that is written.” But Mr B. says, 
“This is not the direct and immediate subject of the 
prediction.” But further he adds, “The apostles in 
quoting them have picked out of them that ultimate 
and perfect sense which alone suited ther purpose.” + 
This, we must say, is unadvisedly spoken. One more 
quotation :— : 

“ What a delightful sense of the prediction is this ! 
And how much, accordingly, are wedeprived of by those 

wi, aL, 

+ Thus the Neologian Commentator Jaspis, writes upon this 
passage mors in illo loco (Is. xxy. 8,) est miseria, qua Jesus Ju- 


deos liberaturus dicitur: Paulus vero commode ad suam rem 
transtulit, Vol, i. p. 114. 
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who would carry us straight into the eternal state 
with these words,—over the head of all that is ¢erres- 
tal in the meaning of them.” * 

We leave it to others to say whether this sense is 
delightful or not: We shall only say, that all that 
is delightful in it might have been obtained without 
doing violence to a plain prophecy. The thing may 
be delightful in itself, but the question is, whether 
it is to be found in this passage. As to those “who 
would carry us straight into the eternal state with 
these words,” we can only add, that if he means the re- 
surrection-state, then the Apostle was one of those 
whom he condemns. For assuredly his words have 
not the slightest reference whatsoever to anything but 
a resurrection-state. He does carry us straight into 
that glorious state, for he speaks of no other. Seeing 
then that the Apostle interprets the words of Isaiah 
for us, and tells us that their true fulfilment is the re- 
surrection, the question naturally arises, how does Mr 
B. manage to extract another fulfilment,—or what 
reason does he give for insisting on another interpre- 
tation different from the Apostle’s,—why should he be | 
so anxious to deny that the Apostle’s interpretation is 
the primary, and maintain that there is another which 
is the direct and primary one? We confess that there 


* P 20g; 
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appears to us only one answer to those queries: “his 
theory demands it.” Were it not for this, there need 
nave been no “dragging the passage out of its con- 
nection,” no charging the apostles with “ picking out 
that ultimate sense which suited their purpose,” no 
denial of that true primary and perfect sense which 
Paul affixed to it so pointedly as to lead every un- 
biassed mind to the conclusion that there was no other 
more primary and more direct! But are the urgen- 
cies and necessities of a theory a valid reason for such 
a procedure? Such urgencies are the strongest a 
priori evidence against its soundness,—a clear evi- 
dence of felt perplexity and helplessness on the part 
of its maintainers.* 

We dislike the theory of “ accommodation,” even in 
its most restricted sense; and the words “ then shall 
be fulfilled,” are plain enough to show that it was no 
accommodation which the Apostle was attempting in 
the quotation before us, but that it was to one of the 
clearest and directest of all fulfilments which prophecy 


* Dr Bush is sorely perplexed by the explicitness of the Apos- 
tle’s words. But he gives us an alternative ; either to suppose 
that he merely used the words of the prophet, “ without assum- 
ing that they were originally intended to refer” to resurrection; or 
that we must bring the apostle’s statements about resurrection 
into accordance with the prophets, 7. e. explain away both. Anas- 
tasis, p. 113. 
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can have, that he was directing the reader’s eye. That 
system must be at a loss, that requires to press into its 
service a theory so fraught with danger. “It is more 
philosophical (says a writer in the Bible Cyclopedia, 
with something of irony in his words) to consider the 
Old Testament passages as having the meaning which 
the Apostle ascribes to them, than suppose our own in- 
terpretation of them to be correct, or attempt to explain 


them in an accommodative or even typical sense.” * 


§ 3. Caaprer txv. 17, & txvi. 22. 


These passages Mr Brown unhesitatingly pronounces 
figurative ; but he offers no proof of his opinion. This 
is the more unaccountable, because he contends for 
the literal sense of the passages in Peter and in the 
Apocalypse, in which the same words occur.t 


* Article Accommodation, vol. i. p, 44. See also Haldane on 
the Romans, vol. i. p. 106, vol. ii. p. 398. Even such men as 
Crellius (the Socinian) and Krause, do not contend for accommo- 
dation here, but understand the prophet as pointing to the re- 
surrection, and the apostle as quoting him in his natural and 
literal sense. 

++ Dr Hopkins, (of America,) A.D. 1793, on the other hand, does 
not hesitate to say in reference both to Peter and the Revelation, 
** by the new heaven or the new earth, is meant the work of re- 
demption, or the church redeemed by Christ.” Treatise on the 
Millennium, p. 48. So also Mr Cole on 2 Peter iii. 13, says that 
by new heavens and new earth, is meant “a new Jerusalem, ora 
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Tt was certainly to be expected that he should 
give some reason for making such a difference. Yet 
he merely affirms that, “in Isaiah, nothing can be 
more evident than that the change immediately in 
-view is a MORAL one.” ‘This is strong language ; and, 
when not followed by an attempt at proof, more con- 
fident than there was warrant for ; especially seeing 
that many who were no millennarians think the op- 
posite the more evident of the two interpretations. 
Mr Brown’s statement is as follows :— 

“To the ‘new heavens and the new earth’ of 
chap. lxv. 17, we call the reader’s attention as one of 
the most decisive examples of our principle of inter- 
pretation. In Jsatah, nothing can be more evident 
than that the change immediately in view is a moral 
one. In Peter (2 Pet. iii. 13,) and in John (Rev. xxi. 1,) 
it is equally evident that the change meant is a phy- 
sical one. Isaiah explains himself in the very next 
breath (or rather the Lord by him,) saying, ‘be ye 
glad and rejoice for ever in that. which I create : For, 
new order of things under the gospel dispensation.” Comment, 
on Proph., vol. ii. p. 3872. 

Turrettine quotes this verse of Isaiah among the first of his 
proofs for the indestructibility of the literal earth. Zocus xx. 
Quest 5. sect. 8. So also does Bishop Pearson. Dr Chalmers 
seems not to have had an ideabut that it was to be taken literally; 


and he speaks of ‘‘the curse being fully removed, and earth 
rendered more productive.”  Serzpt, Readings, vol. iii. p. 389, - 
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behold, Z create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people 
a joy.’ (verse 18 :) whereas Peter’s detail of the phy- 
sical changes which the present system is to undergo, 
renders it quite as clear that a physical renovation 
is what he intends. And yet, the Apostle’s annownce- 
ment is in the bosom of the prophets; and Peter saw it 
there. The ‘new heavens and the new earth, in its 
amplitude, as promised to the church, is not realized 
in any mere renovations of the face of the church. It 
is true, that ‘if any man be in Christ, there is a new 
creation, (xaivy xriois,) ‘old things are passed away, 
behold, all things are become new, (2 Cor. vy. 17.) 
And it is true, that when he creates Jerusalem a re- 
joicing, and her people a joy, he will bring out a little 
more of this ‘ new creation.’ But Peter sees—as every 
one who compares Scripture with Scripture will see 


with him—something more than all this in Isaiah’S 


words, and refuses to hold them fulfilled till ‘ He that. 
sitteth in the throne shall say, behold, I make all 


things new, ” (Rev. xxi. 5.) 


“From overlooking this principle, some drag the 


Apostle into the millennium, endeavouring to show 
that, by the conflagration of this system of ours, he 
merely means an entire political and moral change ; 
while others commit the same error in the opposite 


direction, dragging the prophet forward into the new 
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heavens and the new earth, physically understood; 
thus introducing inextricable confusion into what is 
otherwise as clear as it is beautiful.” 

In opposition to this, we give the statement of 
another anti-millennarian, Dr Urwick of Dublin. 

“T shall only remark generally, that they, I think, 
undeniably direct us to anticipate an amazing revolu- 
tion in the structure and circumstances of the earth it- 
self, to be brought about by the action of fire. The thir- 
teenth verse, ‘ Nevertheless we, according to his pro- 
mise, look for NEW HEAVENS AND A NEW EARTH, WHERE- 
IN DWELLETH RIGHTEOUSNESS, plainly indicates that 
another mundane system will arise out of the ruins of 
the present—that it will be a region of perfect sinless- 
ness—and that the saved look forward to it as their 
abode with assured expectation founded upon the 
engagement of their gracious, almighty, and faithful 
God. His ‘ Promisz,’ which warrants the hope of his 
people in this particular, is commonly thought to be 
that of Isaiah in the seventeenth verse of his sixty- 
fifth chapter, “Behold, I create New HEAVENS and a 
NEW EARTH; and the former shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind.’ And in the twenty-second verse 
of the following chapter, we read, setting forth the 
everlasting continuance of this new formation, ‘ As 


the NEW HEAVENS and the NEW EARTH, which I will 


wi 
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make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall 
your seed and your name remain.’ In accordance 
with this sentiment are the promises in the thirty- 
seventh Psalm, from the eighth to the eleventh verses : 
‘those that wait upon the Lord, they shall InnERIT THE 
EARTH. But the meek shall INHERIT THE EARTH: and 
shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.’ Si- 
milar expressions occur elsewhere; and our Lord, in one 

of his beatitudes, declares, ‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall INHERIT THE EARTH,’ So that novel as the 
thought may be to some persons, it appears to be as cor- 
rect as it is beautiful and grand, that ‘the Lord mighty 

in battle,’ who on the cross ‘spoiled principalities and 
powers, and made a show of them openly,’ and who age 
afterageis breaking the yoke of the oppressor and eman- 
cipating human souls, will not stay in his career of illus- 
trious achievement till he wrests the very earth itself 

| from the grasp of its usurper, re-creating it in unrivall- 
_--." ed purity and glory, and taking possession of it with his 


people for immortality as peculiarly his own domain.”* 


In regard to Mr Brown’s statements, we must say 
that this is another of the instances in which it is 
difficult to know what he would have the real meaning 
of the passage to be. He tell us that the Apostle’s 


announcement is in the bosom of the prophet’s; and, 


~~ 


* Lectures on the Second Advent, pp. 29, 30. 
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Peter saw it there.” _ Yet, according to Mr Brown, the 
two announcements are perfectly different from each 
other. The conversion of men to God is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the physical renovation of the earth; 
yet it is said that the latter is contained in the former, 
and that when Isaiah predicted the conversion of mul- 
titudes, Peter saw that this must also mean the physical 
restoration of the earth,—nay, states this to be the ob- 
ject of the prediction, for he says, “ we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and a new earth.” But 
if the apostle was pointing the eyes of the brethren to 
the renovation of the earth upon: the authority of an 
ancient promise, he must have understood it as a pro- 
mise to that effect. If the promise was not to that 
effect, if the prediction merely meant the conversion | 
of men, how could Peter tell the brethren to ground 
their expectations of a new earth upon it? Must it 
not have been said at once, “ you tell us to look for a 
new earth, because Isaiah predicted it, yet you tell us 
‘that that prediction refers to a mora/ and not toa 
physical change? How can the promise of a moral 
renovation be the reason for our expecting a physical 
one? Does each promise of spiritual blessings of ne- 
cessity contain in its bosom a promise of physical ones? 
Surely not,” Yet what can Mr Brown mean by the 


/ 


if firmation quoted above? 
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We understand the Apostle Peter to mean, that he 
and his fellow-saints were looking for a new heaven 
and earth, because God had promised it by the mouth 
of his servant Isaiah. This is Peter’s interpretation 
of Isaiah. He alludes to no other sense. He takes 
for granted, that when God promises one thing he did 
not mean another; that when he promises something 
physical, he did not mean something moral; and, of 
course, the converse of this. And are we not bound 
to take Peter’s interpretation as the true one? Or, at 
least, was not Mr Brown bound to show how it was 
not the true one? “It is more philosophical,” says a 
writer formerly quoted, ‘‘ to consider the Old Testament 
passages as having the meaning which the apostle 
ascribes to them, than suppose our own interpretation 
of them to be correct, or attempt to explain them in 
an accommodative or even typical sense.” 

Regarding the apostolic interpretation of the pas- 
sage as settling the question, and as teaching us the 
only true and lawful sense of it, we may yet observe 
how plentifully the context supplies us with proofs 
to the same effect. Almost immediately before, it 
had been said with reference to the restored blessed- 
ness of Israel, “ Sharon shall be a fold of flocks, and 
the valley of Achor a place for the herds to lie down 
in,” (verse 10,) which points to what is physical. Then 
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immediately after the passage under discussion, it is 
said, “ be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I 
create; for behold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and 
her people a joy: and I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and 
joy in my people; and the voice of weeping shall be 
no more heard in her, nor the voice of crying.” That 
all this is spoken of the literal Jerusalem, and of her 
physical condition, is plain from what follows: “ there 
shall be no more thence an infant of days; nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days; for the child shall 
die an hundred years old; but the sinner being an 
hundred years old shall be accursed.” What follows, 
however, is still more explicit, “ they shall build houses 
and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards and 
eat the fruit of them; they shall not build and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant and another eat; for as 
the days of a tree shall be my people, and mine elect 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands.” ‘Then, to 
show us that the state of things predicted is just para- 
dise restored, and all creation, animate and inanimate, 
brought into blessed harmony as at the beginning, it 
is added, “the wolf and the lamb shall feed together 
and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock, and dust 
shall be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 

_ Are not all these things physical? Yes, surely they 
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are. Is this a low view of the passage? Surely not. 
It is not a low view of the first chapter of Genesis to 
say, that it means creation, and how can it be a low 
view of the 65th of Isaiah to say, that 1t means new 
creation? It was nota low view that Peter took when 
he interpreted the passage of a physical change; it 
cannot therefore be amiss in us to accord with him. 
Do we shut out spiritual blessings? No. We admit 
‘every spiritual blessing which the whole Bible contains 
or which God can bestow. We merely add to those 
spiritual blessings some temporal ones which others 
would exclude. We would rob the poor world of 
nothing which God has promised, whether temporal 
or spiritual. We apply, indeed, this one passage to 
physical blessings; but what of this? Does this neu- 
tralize the thousand other passages in which things 
spiritual are predicted? Will the world or the church 
be poorer in their inheritance, because this promise re- 
ters to what is physical? Are there to be no physical, 
no material, no corporeal blessings hereafter? And if 
so, why should they not be promised? Why should 
they not form at least some part of the prophetic 


word? oF 
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CAHPTER II. 
EZEKIEL. 


THE TEMPLE, CITY, AND LAND. 


In reading the description of the tabernacle in 
Exodus, or the temple in Chronicles, we never think 
of putting the question, Is all this literal? The words 
are so plain, the description so minute, the whole as- 
pect so entirely historical, that no doubt can find en- 
trance as to the literality of the whole. We do not 
feel at liberty to ask “can this be literal—might it 
not be all spiritual?” 

It is in this very way that many feel in reading the 
last nine chapters of Ezekiel. Every thing about them 
wears the same aspect of literality and simple narra- 
tive as in Exodus or Chronicles,—so much so that 
many interpreters have contended for the descriptions 
being applied to the second temple; so unfigurative 
does the whole appear, so hard to spiritualize, and so 
like a picture of a real temple, a real land, and a real 
city. ‘ 
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This seems to have struck Robert Hall; for in one 
of his sermons he gives us a remark which shows how 
he was perplexed by the spiritualizing expositions, 
and how he seems to have felt something like a neces- 
sity for falling back upon a more natural and simple 
meaning. “ The latter chapters of Hzekiel, describing 
the erection of a certain temple, are involved in so 
much obscurity that it seems difficult to arrive at any 
determinate conclusion respecting the import of this 
mysterious prophecy. It is certain that the attempt to 
spuritualize it produces little beyond perplexity and 
confusion; nor have we any example in Scripture of 
an allegory so perfectly dark and enigmatic, as it must 
be confessed to be, on that supposition.”* 

It may be well to notice also, that several writers, 
who have no sympathy with millennarianism, seem to 
take for granted that some such literal temple will yet 
be erected in the land of Israel in the latter day. Faber 
speaks about a future temple, though he enters into no 
particulars. “The utmost, I think,” says he, “that can 
be supposed respecting Christ’s second advent, is, that 
during the millennian period there may possibly shine’ 
forth, as of old, the glory of the Shekinah, in the tem-" 
ple of the restored and converted Jews at Jerusalem.} 


* Works, vol. iv. p. 405. 
+ Sacred Calendar, vol. iii. p. 475. 
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Petto remarks, ‘‘ Now will Ezekiel’s city and temple 
be erected, the glory of which will be, that the name 
of it, from that day, will be Jehovah Shammah, the 
Lord is there."* And Bryce Johnstone, though he 
does not touch upon the temple, yet assumes that the 
two last chapters are litcral, remarking that “ the way 
in which it shall be divided among, and possessed by, 
the twelve tribes, after their restoration to their own 
land, is marked in the book of Ezekiel, chapter xlviii, 
in a most minute prediction.”+ Fleming’s language also 
is very strong. He is no millennarian, yet he ex- 
presses himself as strongly upon the future supremacy 
of Israel as any millennarian has done: “TI look upon 
the millennary state to be the most eminent and illus- 
trious time of the Christocracy (1 hope none will re- 
ject the word, seeing it is so expressive of the thing), 
wherein Christ will revive, but ina more spiritual and 
excellent way, the ancient Theocracy of the Jews. For 
as under Moses, &c., God acted as King of the Jews, 
so I do expect that, after God has delivered his church 
from spiritual Egypt, and destroyed his enemies in the 
red sea of their own blood, he will once more exert his 
power and authority, and our blessed Redeemer will 
reign as King of his people, not, indeed, in such a 


pompous way as among the Jews of old, but in a way 


* Works, p. 136. + Sermons, p. 361. 
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adapted to the New Testament dispensation, and more 
immediately preparative unto, and typical of, the 
state of glory in heaven after the day of judgment 


is over,” * 


* Rise and Fall of Popery, pp. 71, 72. Whether Bishop 
Butler were a millennarian or not I shall not undertake to 
say, though his biographer (Bartlett) seems to think it need- 
ful to attempt to clear him from the charge. But he writes 
thus respecting Israel:—‘‘ Things of this kind naturally turn 
the thoughts of serious men towards the full completion of 
the prophetic history concerning the final restoration of that 
people, concerning the establishment of the everlasting kingdom 
among them, the kingdom of the Messiah; and the future state of 
the world wnder this sacred government.” (Analogy, part il. 
ch. 7.) Take this in connection with another passage :—“ It 
(Scripture) seems to contain some very general account of the 
chief governments of the world from the first transgression to a 
certain future period, spoken of both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment very distinctly, and in a great variety of expression, the 
tames of the restitution of all things, Acts iii, 21.; when the mystery 
of God shall be finished, Rev. x. 7; when the God of heaven shall 
set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, Dan. ii. 44, 
and the kingdom shall not be left to other people as it is repre- 
sented to be during this apostacy, but judgment shall be given to 
the saints, Dan, vii. 22, and they shall reign, Rev. xx. 6; and the 
kingdom and dominion shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High, Dan. vii. 27.” (1d. part ii. ch. 7.) Then connect 
with this the following sentence from a letter of the Bishop to Dr 
Hare,— “ Since they (members of the future kingdom of Christ), 
are not already invested with that degree of glory that will be 
communicated to them, they could not, under the notion of mem- 
bers of that kingdom, claim any earthly dominion, before the glo- 
roous reign of Christ shall commence, when they shall indeed reign 
with him upon the earth. (See Bartlett's Memoirs of Bishop Butler, 
Pp: 298.) ! ‘ 
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-’ I make these remarks, in order to show Mr Brown 
that his very strong censures upon us for our literal 
exposition of the passage, are not wholly deserved by 
us, but in a measure also by some of his own party. 
They did not feel that it was so easy to set aside the 
literal, and adopt the spiritual, as Mr B. thinks. 
They hesitated—doubted—and then came to the con- 
clusion, that the literal is more likely to be the true 
meaning than the other. They were staggered by the 
singular and careful minuteness of the prediction. 
They did not venture to pronounce the literal impos- 
sible, and at all hazards to be abandoned. 

It is the utter impossibility of the literal meaning 
that is so strongly urged against us, so much so that 
at times we can hardly get a hearing upon the point. 
It is looked upon as a case already adjudicated upon, 
and decided against us upon this preliminary point. 
In answer to this, I just urge the counterpart affirma- 
tion, as to the utter empossibility of a figurative ex posi- 
tion. Many have tried it, but utterly failed. Ness, in 
addition to his interpretation, gives us an appendix con- 
taining some eightor nine reasons against its literality.* 
Greenhill, Diodati, the Dutch annotators, Scott, ce. 


* Ness’s “ History and Mystery of the Old Testament,” a curi- 
ous work in four thin folios, to which Matthew Henry is very 
largely indebted. See in loc. 
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have all tried it; but the incongruities, the contradic- 
tions, the puerilities, with which their comments are 
filled, are quite enough to show the utter vanity of 
such attempts to spiritualize. I do not cite any pas- 
sages from all these, for this would not give one a fair 
idea of the whole; but let any reader peruse these con- 
tinuously, and say what he has gathered from the per- 
usal. Before he has reached the end of the first chap- 
ter he will feel the perplexity of which Robert Hall 
speaks, and before he has got half way, he will be con- 
vinced that the spiritualization of the chapters is a far 
greater difficulty than anti-millennarian writers are 
disposed to allow. 

From the minuteness of the description of the tem- 
ple as intimating perfection, many writers have argued 
in favour of its reference to the church under the gos- 
pel; yet it is singular that others have drawn the 
same conclusion as to the two last chapters of the Apo- 
calypse, because it is there said, there was no temple 
in the New Jerusalem! On the one hand, it is affirm- 
ed that Hzekiel must be predicting gospel times, be- 
cause he has so fully described a perfect temple; on the 
other hand, it is inferred that John is pointing to gos- 
pel times, because he tells us that there was no temple 
at all. 

It is affirmed, that there is no more difficulty in 
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allegorizing Ezekiel than the Song of Solomon, and 
that if we do the latter, why not the former? I an- 
swer, that there is a very wide difference between 
these two cases. In the Song we can go minute- 
ly to work, verse by verse, and find an appropriate 
meaning throughout. In each verse, we can trace the 
expression of some precise feeling,—some new phase 
in the varying circumstances of the saint or the church, 
—some new joy, or some new sorrow,—some bright 
hope, or some sad fear,—of each one of which, the spe- 
cial word or figure is the exact and suitable utterance. 
One might preach upon the Song verse by verse, with 
a whole sermon upon each, yet fall into no monotony. 
Is it so with Ezekiel? No. The whole nine chap- 
ters contain but one idea,—and all go tomake up but 
one figure, viz. the perfection of the church under the 
gospel! ! This one idea is to be gathered from the sym- 
metry of the whole; for the individual parts do not 
admit of being spiritualised, either by verses or chap- 
ters! Take for instance the following verses: “ And 
it shall come to pass, that when they enter in at the 
gates of the inner court, they shall be clothed with 
linen garments; and no wool shall come upon them 
while they minister in the gates of the inner court and 
within; they shall have linen bonnets upon their 


heads, and shall have linen breeches upon their loins; 
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they shall not gird themselves with any thing that 
causeth sweat ;* and when they go forth into the outer 
court, even into the utter court and to the people, they 
shall put off their garments wherein they ministered, 
and lay them in the holy chambers;t and they shall 
put on other garments, and they shall not sanctify the 
people with their garments; neither shall they shave 
their heads, nor suffer their locks to grow, they shall 
only poll their heads; neither shall they take for their 
wives a widow, nor her that is put away,” &c., (chap. 
xliv. 17-22.) Ijust ask, if these be not the literal 
regulations of a future temple, what are they? What 
allegory can you fasten upon these words? How can 
you expound either one clause, or the whole of them 
together? Mr Brown, in denying so strongly the li- 
teral, and asserting the allegorical, should have given 
us a specimen of how this is to be done. Suppose a 
minister were preaching upon these words, what could 
he draw out of them? I do not remember to have heard 


* «This the Dutch annotators suppose to be a representation of 
the heedfulness and purity of the heart, which ought to be in the 
ministers of God’s church in the performance of their ministry !” 
—See en loc. 

+ “ As if God would thereby forbid his ministers to carry 
on « hypocritical show of holiness before the congregation, and, 
on the contrary, would command them to be familiar with and 
among their brethren!”—Dutch Annot. in loc. _ 

+ “Signifying honesty, modesty, and sobriety in life and con- 
versation.”—Dutch Annot. 
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any one even attempting to lecture through these nine 
chapters of Ezekiel, verse by verse, upon the allegori- 
cal scheme. If the principle of their exposition was 
the same as in Canticles, how is it that Canticles is so 
oiten resorted to for texts, Ezekiel almost never, save 
by literalists? - 

The Song of Solomon contains in itse/f the palpable 
intimations of its being an allegory; Hzekiel contains 
no such intimations; nay, the more one reads it, the 
more one feels the utter impossibility of making this 
temple an allegory. Take it literally, and all is plain, 
—take it allegorically, and all is dark as midnight, 
Take it literally, and it is all simplicity in its details, 
—take it allegorically, and all becomes a labyrinth of 
entanglement and confusion. Every expositor who 
has tried to allegorize it, has given evidence of the 
truth of this averment.* 

Besides, granting that the temple is an allegory, I 
ask, “ Of what is it an allegory?” Some say generally, 
“Of gospel times.” A temple an allegory of gospel 
times! A temple so perfect, that its perfection is the 


yery reason of its being allegorized, the figure of a 

* «Tt is not easy to conceive why directions so minute, should be 
given, but in order to a real literal building. For surely no cer- 
tain allegorical sense can be given of each, and to make them all 
only as ornaments of a parable, is loading it with ornaments be- 
yond measure.” Archbishop Secker’s Dissertation, 
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times so imperfect, so changeable, so sad! Others say, 
it is “An allegory of Christianity.” A temple an 
allegory of Christianity! In what respects? Read over 
but one chapter, and see if you can expound it of 
Christianity. What part of Scripture gives authority 
for making a temple a figure of Christianity? Others 
say, it is “an allegory of the church since Christ came.” 
But what authority is there for this? The whole 
Church of God is indeed his temple, but how does this 
prove that a fragment of it during a certain number 
of ages is so? Especially, how can so perfect a temple 
represent a church so imperfect, so broken, as the 
church of God on earth has been, and will be until 
Jesus comes again? 

Of what then is this temple an allegory? Surely we 
are entitled to ask this question of those who insist 
that it must be so, and that any literality here would 
be subversive of the very work of Christ? Will Mr 
Brown not give a direct answer to such a question, 
and expound these nine chapters after the allegorical 
method, verse by verse, just as he would do the Song? 

Again, granting that the temple is allegorical, it 
must, in the first place, be literal. John Bunyan alle- 
gorized Solomon’s temple, but he did so under the 
idea that it was a real temple that he was allegorizing, 
The basis of such an allegory must be a reality. You 
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cannot have the spiritual idea until you have got the 
real thing to which that idea corresponds, and out of 
which it is extracted. 

Again, granting that the temple is an allegory, what 
are we to make of the place where it is said to be 
erected? The two concluding chapters point so plainly 
to the land of Judea, and to the new allotment of 
portions to the tribes therein; also to the city, the 
rebuilded Jerusalem; that it is difficult to help the 
conclusion that they refer to the literal Israel, and to 
their re-occupation of their own land again. I find 
that several allegorical expositors, when they come to 
these chapters, give some hints of literality thus far, as 
if they could not resist the impression that something 
more than allegory was intended here. Petto, Faber, 
and Johnstone, I have already referred to; but even 
Matthew Henry and Thomas Scott seem half inclined 
to give way; though the Dutch annotators push their 


»* and Matthew Poole is so care- 


allegory right through; 
ful not to- give an opinion, but to confine himself to 
the mere words and description, that from first to last 
during the nine chapters you cannot say whether he 
is a literalist or an allegorist. 


* By the miry places and the marshes not being healed, “‘ is to 
be understood the difference between the shallow partakers of the 
grace aforesaid, and the reprobate that shall continue and perish 
in their filthiness and sin” !!!—Dutch Annot. 
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If, then, a large part of the two concluding chapters 
refer to the restoration of Israel, the renewed fertility 
of their land and the rebuilding of their city, how can 
we deny literality to the temple which is described as 
situated in that very land? Here is an incongruity 
which the theory of our opponents cannot explain. If 
the temple be spiritual, then the Zand must be so too; 
the new divisions of the tribes must be so too, and the 
city must be so too. How are all these to be alle- 
gorized? The difficulty of allegorizing all these is 
very great; and any one who has gone through Jer- 
ome’s Commentary on these concluding chapters, will 
see how even he, skilled in allegorizing as he was, felt 
puzzled and bewildered, And this difficulty must be 
specially felt by those anti-millennarians who believe 
in the literal return of the Jews to Palestine, and in 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem.. For granting that this 
restoration is to take place, they must beat a loss to 
show cause why the two last chapters of the prophet 
are not to be interpreted of this restoration. 

Accordingly Dr Keith does not hesitate to interpret 
literally the passages referred to. He seems to assume 
this as a thing too plain to need proof. I donot know 
why Mr Brown, in condemning millennarian writers 
for their views respecting Israel, and their land, in the 
latter day,should not have hinted, that there were some 
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anti-millennarian writers, such as Dr Keith, who 
went quite as far as we have done. This would have 
been fair; for it would have shown his readers that 
hateful as these views may be, they are not views for 
which pre-millennialism is exclusively responsible. 
But does Dr Keith really literalize these portions 
of Ezekiel above referred to? Hedoes. Thus he writes: 
“ As the last proof which may here be given that the 
covenant still stands, it may be conclusive to hear 
what the Lord did speak concerning the inheritance 
of Israel, in anticipation of those days when it shall be 
apportioned in a manner altogether new among all 
the tribes.” He then quotes Ezek. xlvii. 13, 14.* 
Again; he speaks of the days, “when, according to 
the new division of the land as defined by Ezekiel, the 
twelve tribes of Israel, one as well as another, shall 
inherit the land from the river of Egypt.to the great 
river Euphrates.”"+ Again;—“From the new and 
jinal division among all the tribes of Israel, as describ- 
ed by Ezekiel, it is perfectly manifest, as specified in 
every instance, that the borders of each tribe shall be 
from the east side unto the west side, or in parallel 
lines, stretching through the whole breadth of Im- 
manuel's land.”{ Again :—“ In the new allocation of 


 * The Land of Israel, p. 56. 
Ft. Pp. CO. t Ib..p. 66; 
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the tribes it is written,” &c.* In several other places 
he refers to Ezekiel’s predictions regarding the land, 
its boundaries and divisions, &c., taking uniformly 
for granted the literality of these. And, if I remem- 
ber right, his reviewers, in some anti-millennarian 
journals, have not objected to his making use of these 
passages in a literal sense. 

But Dr Keith is not the only one who takes the 
literality of these passages for granted. Mr Mason 
also, to whose work on the Jews I shall have occasion 
to refer, adopts the same view: “It merits our special 
attention,” says he, ‘“‘that in the vision of Hzekiel, 
relating to the state of Israel in the last days, the very 
same limits of the land are still more distinctly men- 
tioned, (i. e. more distinctly than to Joshua,) and the 
same inheritance is described in all the four sides of 


* The Land of Israel, p. 128. 

+ The objection to the restoration of the temple is, that all 
types being done away in Christ, there can be no literal temple 
again. But it is to be noticed, that this is the very argument used 
by many against all literality in the prophecies which speak of 
Israel’s blessings. It is Mr Fairbairn’s argument against the re- 
storation of Israel to their own land. And how will Mr Brown 
answer it, save by pointing to the passages which speak of that 
restoration. It is the very argument of an old author against 
Jerusalem being rebuilt :—“ Jerusalem on this earth gave way to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and will not be rebuilt. The temple will 
not be restored, for our High Priest is in heaven,”—Revelation 
Historically Explained, by J, J. Bachmair, 1778. 
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it; (Hzekiel xlvii. 13-21,) the prophet adds, ‘so shall 
ye divide this land unto you according to the tribes of 
Israel.’ Since the days of Joshua no division of the 
land has been made; this division therefore must be 
yet to come.”* Mr Mason uses language in another 
place which still more strikingly shows how he was in- 
clined to literalize, not to allegorize, the whole conclud- 
ing portion of the book. “In the nine chapters which 
conclude this prophecy, Ezekiel records a vision which 
describes the blessedness of Israel in the millennial 
period. In that vision, the conduct, the worship, and 
the provision of their priests, and the inheritance and 
prosperity of the people, are Divinely appointed. From 
these considerations, it clearly appears that God’s Is- 
rael shall yet enjoy an independent political existence 
among the nations.”+ These words are not from the 
pen of a millennarian. Mr Mason is warmly opposed 
to our system, and writes strongly against it. But in 
the above passage, he assumes as undeniable some of 
the very things which Mr Brown so strongly repro- 
bates, and which he holds up to condemnation as the 
worst blots upon our system. 

_ Brown, in his Dictionary of the Bible, refers, amongst 


other passages, to the 48th of Hzekiel, in proof of the 


* Scriptural View, &c. p. 128. *% Ib, 7, 194. 
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restoration of Israel to their land,* evidently under- 
standing it in the literal sense. Thomas Scott, though 
allegorizing almost the whole nine chapters, yet, when 
coming to the middle of the 47th chapter, can no 
longer resist the evidence of literality which is stamp- 
ed upon every word, and says, “ this seems to imply 
that a future restoration of Israel to the promised land 
is predicted.” In an old collection of prophecies re- 
garding the Jews, printed in the Appendix to Powell’s 
Concordance, and prefaced by Dr Owen, (1673) the 
47th of Hzekiel is (verses 22, 23,) taken literally, and 
quoted to prove that the Jews “shall be carried by the 
Gentiles to their place; who shall join themselves 
with the Jews and become the Lord’s people.” 

Let me, for the sake of illustrating the question 
before us, ask the reader’s attention to the singular 
incongruities of the allegorical expounders of this 
passage. Jerome’s exposition of the last nine chap- 
ters is very bare. Indeed, it is obvious from his 
proem, that he was unwilling to expound it at all, and 
only did so in compliance with the urgent request of 
his female friend, Hustochium; yet even then speaking 
of himself as ignorans ad quae litora perventurus. 
Since his day, most commentators have entered upon 
their exposition of these chapters with the same re- 


* See Article, Hebrews. 
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luctance and uncertainty,—the same profession of 
ignorance and helplessness; so that one cannot help 
asking, how is this, if the matter be so obvious as 
anti-millennarians will have it to be? They close 
their eyes against the simple meaning, and then they 
begin to complain that all is dark and unsatisfactory.* 

One writer speaks of the passage as perobscura;— 
another as obscurissima et tnexplicabilis;—another as 
a vision potius admiranda quam explicanda;—and 
Greenhill gravely remarks, “the vision is dark, but 
God dwells in darkness.” Yet all this obscurity, and 
darkness, and mystery, these allegorists prefer to the 
admission that the description is that of a future 
temple to be reared in Judea in the latter day. 

As might be expected, these commentators differ 
widely. Starckiws, in his bulky and elaborate com- 
mentary, after telling us very confidently that such a 
temple nunguam extruendum esse, adds, that it depicts 
ecclesram Nov Testaments que est cwitas Der, in qua 
Deus sibi templum struait nempe corda fidelium que 
ornat et illuminat. (See in loc.) So that it is the 


* Yet the following sentence of Cappellus might be enough to 
startle us in our literalism, were it aught but the voice of a man. 
After telling us that no man will deny that all is spiritual, he 
adds, nemo Judaecus nist praefractus et plane obduratus que negare 
audeat, i, e. that all is spiritual; nay, multa sint que ne impuden- 
lissimus quidem Judeus ausit contendere ad literam esse intelligen- 
da. See the Preface to his Trisagion near the close. 
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city that typifies the New Testament Church,—while 
the seven chapters, descriptive of the perfect temple, 
are a description of a sinful human heart! Pfedffer, 
after declaring the literal sense to involve both the ad- 
surdum and the impiwm, tells us—that the whole sha- 
dows forth regnum Christi spirituale et evangelicum.* 
Vitringa maintains that the temple is a literal one, 
but already past, referring it to Solomon’s, Jichaelas 
maintains that none of the temples hitherto erected 
suit this. Hichhorn asserts that it was intended that 
Ezekiel’s plan should have been adopted by the Jews 
returning from Babylon; but that as they did not do 
so, it was never executed! The Millerites of America, 
whose extravagancies are adduced as specimens of mil- 
lennarianism, have no more tolerance for the literal in- 
terpretation than Mr Brown. They maintain that it 
_ refers to the heavenly Jerusalem.+ 

Dathe has a note of considerable length prefixed to 
the 40th chapter. His own opinion is, that these ine 


* See his Dubia vexata Scripture Sacre, p. 791. One of the. 
“absurdities” which Pfeiffer points out, is the Dead Sea being 
freshened by the waters flowing into it! Should not the good man 
have complained also of the absurdity of Moses healing the 
waters of Marah by a piece of wood, and Elisha the water of 
Jericho by a little salt? Must the literality of these be sapped 
also, to suit man’s notions of absurdity. It is curious to see such 
men as Pfeiffer doing for prophecy, what the Rationalists in an 
after age have been doing for history. 

+ Report of Conference, p. 71. 
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chapters contain not a promise or prophecy of a temple, 
but a command,—mihi videtur propheta non promit- 
tere sed preecipere,—a command which the Jews either 
neglected or were not in circumstances to fulfil, after the 
return from Babylon.* He is as far from what I be- 
lieve to be the true meaning as any of his fellow-com- 
mentators; but he sees enough of the prophecy to 
make him refuse to allegorize it. After showing that 
the prophecy must refer to the Jews, he remarks, as to 
the allegorical interpretations,—illae mysticae explica- 
tiones wa arbitrarice sunt, wtaque contortae, ut mirum 
esse possit placere ea potuisse aut vera vidert vires doctis, 
nist ex alus exenvplis constaret quantum semper inge- 
nium judicio praevaleat apud eos qui sensum mysticum 
ubique venantur. He then gives a few specimens of 
the allegorical interpretations: “The temple primarily 
signifies Christ, but also the church, his body, accord- 
ing to Osiander ; the steps (xl. 6,) mean, advances in > 
the knowledge of good ; the chambers where the priests 
put on their robes, refer to the putting off the old man 
and putting on the new by believers; .... the places 
for boiling (xlvi. 24,) typify the way in which ministers 
should prepare their sermons, so that they be not crude 
and ill-arranged,—vn ecclesia Christi coguuntur carnes 
sacrificiorum cum ecclesiee ministri evangelicas de 


* Dathii Prophete Majores, pp. 469-475. 
Pp 
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Christo conciones non impraemeditatas et crudas ma- 
leque dispositas auditoribus objictunt, sed solide et 
dextre populum de religione docent.” He gives these 
as the very words of Osiander.* Surely whatever evil 
may be supposed to lurk in the millennarian exposi- 
tions of these chapters, this may at least be said, that 
they are more natural, more simple, more self-consist- 
ent than the above. No anti-millennarian seems to 
agree with his fellow in expounding the supposed 
allegory. 

Greenhill, in his copious exposition, is another of the 
thorough allegorists. The following is a specimen of the 
good man’s interpretations. He makes the waters to 
be “the waters of the gospel;” the fishers to be “the 
preachers of the gospel;” and the fish are those that 
are “brought in by the gospel;” so that it would ap- 
pear that sinners live by nature in the waters of the 
gospel; nay, that the waters themselves bring them 
out of the waters,—the gospel itself brings them out of 
the gospel. But as to these fishes, let us follow the 


* Starckius in like manner says, coquere, i. e., bene examinare 
omnia quae populo volunt proponere: and Hafenreffer tells us 
that by the culinae, &c.,is meant varia edulia esse fidelibus, gratia 
Det, remissio peccatorum, &c. Again, Starckius says of the waters 
in the 5th verse, that they denote Divine grace, multitudinem 
Divine gratie: then, forgetting this, he tells us in verse 10th, 
that the fishers in these waters are the ministers of Christ, who 
draw men ex abysso miserie et damnationis. See in loc. 
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exposition of the emblem, and learn why they are 

called by that name :— 
“1, Because as fish are generated of spawn, or seed 
and water, so believers are born of water and of 
the Spirit. 

. Fish, it is conceived, were not under the curse; 


SS) 


so believers are not under the curse of the law. 

3. They keep fresh in salt and brackish waters, and 
true converts do. When thereare brackish corrupt 
doctrines abroad, the sound believer is not taint- 
ed by them; arianism, pelagianism, familism, 
rantism, and quakerism do not corrupt them. 

4. Some fish swim constantly against the stream. 
Such are true Christians,—they swim against the 
stream, and are not led by the multitude. 

5. Fish live in and by the waters, they cannot live 
on dry land; they presently die without water.* 
And thus Christians live in and by the waters 
of the sanctuary. ‘These spiritual fish cannot 
live without them, 

6. Fish of the same kind do sort together. So do 

true converts,—they leave their old company, and 
sort with the regenerate and godly.” 

_ ‘Were Greenhill some extravagant expositor of lit- 


__* Why then should they be fished out of the waters by these 
fishers ? 
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tle weight and name, I should not have thought it 
worth while to cite the above specimen. But he is 
one of note and authority. His Commentary has, a 
few years ago, been reprinted, with a preface by Mr 
Sherman of Surrey Chapel. In that preface Mr 8. 
tells us that “as a practical expositor of Ezekiel, 
Greenhill will ever rank deservedly high.” “Nay,” 
he adds, “he fully explains the meaning of the pro- 
phet”! Whether the above be a “ full explanation of 
the meaning of the prophet,” the reader can judge. 
Had any millennarian written one sentence of it, he 
would have been smothered with the weight of ridicule 
flung upon him from every side. 

Archbishop Secker has a dissertation upon this vi- 
sion of Ezekiel, in which he tries to show two things, 
—that the temple, &c. predicted, must be taken liter- 
ally; and, that they are not future, but past. Along 
with not a few others, he seems to have felt the diffi- 
eulty (not to say the “sheer impossibility”) of allego- 
rizing or spiritualizing the vision, and points, in 
several instances, to the absurdity of such a method of 
interpretation. At the same time, he gets entangled 
in his own difficulties, and in trying to give a past, 
and yet a literal application to the scene, he says some 
strange things, such as the following, regarding the 
waters which are said to flow from the temple: “ There 
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was some literal foundation for this also; for there was 
much water conveyed in pipes to the temple for wash- 
ing the place, and the sacrifices, and the priests; and 
if I understand Lowth aright, they ran out at the east 
end of the temple; and these several pipes uniting 
their streams with one another, and with the water of 
Siloam, and Kidron, and others, and with the waters 
from cisterns, might in a short space grow deep and 
considerable, and might also have trees on their banks, 
though I find no mention of any... . What virtue 
the leaves of these trees might have, I know not.” 
Then, after stumbling over some more difficulties, he 
asks, “ Can it be intended, then, only as a hyperbolical 
expression, that, in some time then future, Jerusalem 
should have a more plentiful supply of water, (which 
must be, he adds, in a note, “by the repairing of the 
aqueducts,”) or, in general, that it should have every 
thing they could wish?” Then, as to the healing of 
the waters of the Dead Sea, (after groping about in 
perplexity,) he says, “the conversion of the Gentiles 
is foretold in the Old Testament under the figure of 
taming wild beasts, and may be well understood here 
in Ezekiel by healing the waters of the Dead Sea.” 
Then, afraid for the literality of the passage, he adds 
the caution, “that this doth not prove that the rest of 
the prophecy is not to be understood literally.” Then, 
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as Ezekiel mentions “ fishers,” he thinks the passage 
might favour the idea of a reference to Christianity, 
for the apostles were called fishers of men. This, how- 
ever, he does not sanction, adding, “this makes a con- 
fusion of figures; first to make the waters a symbol of 
religious knowledge and divine grace, then instantly to 
represent the conversion of men by pulling them out of 
these waters in which they alone can live.* 

Nor are Protestant commentators the only allego- 
rists of this passage. Popish ones adopt the same 
view. The ancient ones, such as Villalpandus, the 
Spanish Jesuit of the sixteenth century, make the 
temple literal, but past. The Douay annotators in- 
cline to the allegorical sense, and give the following as 
the sense of the waters, &c. in the 47th chapter: 
“These waters are not to be understood literally, but 
mystically, of the baptism of Christ, and of his doc- 
trine and grace; the trees that grow on the banks are 
Christian virtues; THE FISHES aRE CHRISTIANS, that 
spiritually live in and by these holy waters; the fisher- 
men are the apostles and apostolic preachers; the 


* Not haying Secker at hand, I take these extracts from New- 
come, who reprints the Archbishop’s dissertation. Some may be 
inclined to smile at the last extract, and may not relish what they 
think a burlesque upon Scripture. I have quoted it, as well as the 
others, to show the hopeless intricacies, and ludicrous contradic- 
tions, with which they beset themselves who refuse to admnit ie 
scene to be future and literal. 
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marshy places are such, as being out of the church, 
are separated from these waters of life.”* d/aldonatus, 
a Spanish Jesuit, also of the 16th century, makes the 
first part of the river (which reached to the knees) to 
denote those making progress, but not perfect,—pro- 
fictentes sed nondum ad perfectionem venerunt; the 
third part (reaching to the loins) to denote the perfect; 
the last part, to denote the condition of the blessed. 

I leave these extracts for the reader’s meditation. 
He will draw his own conclusions as to the allegoriz- 
ing of these chapters. If the literal be such an absur- 
dity as we are told it is, what, I ask, is the non- 
literal? Surely by this time something like a consis- 
tent allegory might have been constructed out of this 
temple. If these nine chapters are a continuous 
allegory like the Song of Solomon, and as capable of 
exposition as such, how is it that interpreters have so 
thoroughly failed? And how does it happen that 
while the commentaries on “ the Song” are so numerous, 
so full, so minute, so satisfactory, so consistent, the expo- 
sitions of Ezekiel are so few, so meagre, so incongruous, 


so contradictory t+ 


* See Annot. in loc. 
_ I might have declined to enter on the subject of Ezekiel’s 
temple, as it is not essential to our system. Let that templebe en- 
tirely spiritual, does that prove that millennarianism is false? We 
_ never adduce it in proof of our views, though most of us hold its 
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A few concluding sentences, and I leave this sub- 
ject. The temple, the worship, the rites, the sacrifices, 
have all their centre in the Lamb that was slain. To 
Him they point, and of Him they speak. Why should 
they not be allowed to do so in the millennial age, if 
such be the purpose of the Father? They are com- 
memorative not typical. They are retrospective then, 
not prospective, as of old. And how needful will re- 
trospection be then, especially to Israel? How need- 
ful, when dwelling in the blaze of a triumphant Mes- 
siah’s glory, to have ever before them some memorial 
of the cross, some palpable record of the humbled 
Jesus, some visible exposition of his sin-bearing work, 


in virtue of which they have been forgiven, and saved, 


literality. It may be answered, that if we hold millennarianism 
we must hold the literality of Ezekiel, that we cannot take the 
one without taking the other. This is just the common argu- 
ment against the restoration of Israel: ‘ If you believe that the 
Jews are literally to be restored, you cannot stop short of millen- 
narianism.”” How would Mr Brown reply to this? I suppose he 
would not find it difficult to confute Moses Stuart, when he says, 
with reference to them who interpret literally Israel’s restora- 
tion to Palestine; “‘on the same principles of interpretation, I 
will prove to a certainty that the Levitical priesthood and ritual, 
and sacrifices, are to be reinstated in more than all their primi- 
tive pomp and glory; I will show that every Jew on earth is 
literally to be a priest and a king; that all the Gentiles are liter- 
ally to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to them, &c.” 
(Sermon at the ordination of Rev. W. G. Schauffler, as Mission- 
ary to the Jews, 1845.) 


; 
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and loved,—to which they owe all their blessedness 
and honour,—and by means of which, God is teaching 
them the way in which the exceeding riches of His 
grace can flow down to them in righteousness. And 
if God should have yet a wider circle of truth to open 
up to us out of His word concerning his Son, why 
should he not construct a new apparatus for the illus- 
tration of that truth? Our opponents admit that 
that temple was designed to set forth truth as a sha- 
dowy model; but if the shadowy model be fitted for 
developing and illustrating truth, why should not the 
palpable, tangible reality do so? Nay, why should 
it not do much more effectually? If the mere de- 
scription of a model kingdom be fitted to teach lessons 
of wisdom, much more (if that were possible,) the 
literal erection of that kingdom; and if the descrip- 
tion of a model temple be so profitable and so charged 
with lessons,—much more shall that model temple it- 


self, when actually erected, give forth its holy lessons 


of truth and righteousness. 


From a literal temple did the Shekinah depart, to 
a literal temple is that Shekinah to return.* Over 


* Lowth (the elder) remarks :—“ the glory of the Lord, that is 
the Shekinah or symbol of God’s presence, when it departed from 
the city and temple, settled itself upon the Mount of Olives 
(Ezek. xi. 23.) So, when God shall return to Jerusalem, and 
make it the seat of his presence again, it shall return by the 
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Israel did that Shekinah once spread its flaming 
skirts, and over Israel is that same Shekinah to spread 
its skirts yet more gloriously in the latter day. first, 
the prophet describes it to us ere it is removed. Then 
he gives the reasons for its removal. Then we see it, 
or rather hear it, beginning to come forth from the 
shrine (iii. 13.) Then there is a pause, and the pro- 
phet takes up anew the burden against Israel for 
their sins, if that they may repent, so that the glory 
may not leave them. But they sin on. Then the 
glory goes up from the cherub and takes its place above 
the threshold, still unwilling to depart. And again, 
there is a pause. Israel is again warned; if so be 
they may repent, and not compel the Lord to with- 
draw from them; but they turn not. Then the glory 
rises, and taking wing, stands in air right above the 
east gate of the sanctuary, hovering over the guilty 


city as ifin yearning love. Again, there is a pause. 


same way itdeparted. (Ezek. xliii. 2.) We may add, that when 
the Lord ascended from the Mount of Olives, the angels told 
his disciples he should come again, in like manner, that is ina 
visible and glorious appearance at the same place.” See on Zech. 
xiv. 4,—Dr Candlish also thus writes, ‘‘ the very glory of the Lord 
which long afterwards shone in the wilderness, in the temple, and 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and WHICH MAY YET AGAIN 
ILLUMINE THE WORLD,” (on Genesis, p. 29.) So that Mr Faber 
does not stand among post-millennarians alone in this view, as | 
Mr Brown affirms, p. 231, 1 . 
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Israel is once more warned, that they may repent and 
not provoke the Lord utterly to withdraw. But they 
harden their heart. And again the glory rises and 
takes its place right over the Mount of Olives, as if 
still lingering in fond affection, as did Jesus when he 
wept over the city from the same mountain. Then 
the vision vanishes. The glory is seen no more. 

But it is yet to re-appear. A return is predicted, 
and the same prophet that saw the glory depart, was 
also given in vision to see it return.* The departure 
was a real one, so shall the return be. The place of 
its first abode was a literal temple, so shall be the 
place of its abode in the latter day. The future 
shrine will be more glorious and vast; but not on 
that account the less literal and true.t 


* xiii, 1—4. 
+ Faber thus writes: “‘ As a present Jehovah was alike mani- 
- fested between the cherubim at the gate of Paradise, and between 
the cherubim in the Levitical sanctuary; so there are passages 
which seem not obscurely to intimate that in the last age of the 
Christian church a similar manifestation of the incarnate Word, 
radiant in all the effulgence of the Shekinah, will take place in 
the holy mountain of God. Here, as from a throne, there is some 
reason to believe that the Man-Jehovah will preside oracularly a 
visible spiritual king over his obedient people.”—On the Dispen- 
sations, vol. i. p. 22, Though subsequently Mr Faber has be- 
come a post-millennarian, it is remarkable that he still retains 
_ his opinion as to the re-appearance of the Shekinah in the 
latter day. 
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CHAPTER III. 
DANIEL. 


§ 1. Caaprer vit. 9, 27. 


Ir may be well, first of all, to give the words of the 
prophet which are more directly the subject of dis- 
cussion. After sketching the broad features of the 
four successive empires,—specially of the fourth, and 
of the little horn that was to arise in it, the prophet 
thus proceeds,—“ I beheld till the thrones were cast 
down (or ‘set,’ as Mr Brown prefers to render it,) and 
the Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment was white 
as snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool; 
his throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as ~ 
burning fire. A fiery stream issued and came forth 
from before him; THOUSAND THOUSANDS MINISTERED 
UNTO HIM, AND TEN THOUSAND TIMES TEN THOUSAND 
STOOD BEFORE HIM ; THE JUDGMENT WAS SET AND ae 
BOOKS WERE OPENED. ... .I1 saw in the night 
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visions, and behold, oNE LIKE THE SON OF MAN CAME 
WITH THE CLOUDS OF HEAVEN, and came tothe Ancient 
of Days; and they brought him near before him; and 
there was given him dominion and glory and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.” On this prediction we 
offer the following remarks. 

1. The event or events depicted, occur in the latter 
times of the Roman empire, and during the tyranny 
of the “little horn.” That horn must be in existence 
and strength for some considerable time before this 
judgment takes place. Ifso, then the event here de- 
scribed could have no connection with the first advent 
of our Lord; nay, must have its historical place as- 
signed to it at least many centuries after that advent. 
This is generally admitted, and Mr Brown’s exposition 
takes it for granted. 

_ 2. The event or events evidently take place before 
the millennium, for the issue of this judgment is to 
put the saints in possession of the kingdom, a kingdom 
which is said to be “under the whole heaven,” that 
is, upon the earth, embracing in its compass “all 
people, nations, and languages.” This also is very 
generally conceded by all parties; and this is evidently 
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Mr Brown’s opinion. Thus then the position of this 


judgment, whatever it be, is in some measure ascer- 


tained, atleast relatively, or in reference to other well-— 


known events. It must take place between the first 
advent of the Lord and the millennium, after the 
former and before the latter. 

3. The event depicted cannot be the same as that 
described in the close of the twentieth chapter of the 
Revelation, for that occurs at the end of the millen- 
nium. This of course sets aside any interpretation 
which would identify these two scenes of judgment. 
Whatever difficulty may occur in regard to this vision 
of judgmentas given by Daniel, it cannot be solved by 
postponing it till after the millennium. It is obviously 
and confessedly a pre-millennial iis ass. whatever 
its nature may be. 

4, The event depicted, though not the same as that 
in the conclusion of the twentieth of the Apocalypse, 
is yet described in language equally explicit, emphatic, 
and particular; nay, we must say, more explicit, more 
emphatic, and more particular. The Apocalyptic de- 
scription of the closing scene of judgment is far briefer 
and less circumstantial,—far more capable of being 
sprritualized and explained away. Mr Brown admits 
that “the symbols and circumstances are all borrowed 
from the characteristics of the last judgment;” and 
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that “the imagery of the trial is that of the last judg- 
ment.”* Weare inclined to reverse this statement, 
and say that the Apocalyptic imagery is taken from 
Daniel; but the point is one of minor consequence, so 
that we need not discuss it. The question is not, 
which of the two predictions is borrowed, but which 
of them is the fuller, clearer, more circumstantial, more 
unequivocal? Beyond all question that of Daniel. 
Why then is it to be explained away till its whole 
strength and point evaporate, while the other is al- 
lowed to stand in its unabated integrity? Why is the 
natural sense to be unhesitatingly affixed to the briefer, 
the non-natural to the larger and fuller? Why should 
Mr Brown think it lawful in him to spiritualize Da- 
niel, and think it unlawful in Dr Bush to apply the 
same process to the Revelation? He rightly calls Dr 
Bush’s work on the resurrection “an atrocious work;” 
yet might not the American Swedenborgian turn round 
and ask, “ Why blame me for treating the briefer Apo- 
calyptic vision as unceremoniously as you have treated 
the fuller and more circumstantial vision of Daniel? 
My theory required me to do the former, yours re- 
quired you to do the latter.” It is certainly singular 
that Dr Bush should have carried out his principles so 
as to deny the literality of the judgment in the Apo- 
o> * Pp. 129-130. 
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calypse, yet it is just his way. He drives his system 
right through every text, and through every creed. 
He found as little difficulty in spiritualizing Daniel as 
Mr Brown does; and he finds no difficulty in doing 
the same to the Apocalypse. He carries out his prin- 
ciples consistently and fearlessly. Let him tell his 
own mind, and expound his own principles in the 
following extract :— 

“The visioning’ is all spiritual; and that no men- 
tion is made of a resurrection, or of bodies, arises from 
the fact so often adverted to, that a resurrection is not 
predicated of the wicked, i. e. the spiritually dead. 
They abide in death as their element; and in this 
condition they are exhibited to our contemplation. 
As dead they lived, as dead they died, as dead they 
are judged. The error, we conceive, is illimitably 
great to suppose the judgment here described a visible 
judgment in the natural sphere, the subjects of which 
are men restored to life and reinvested with bodies. 
There is not, that we can perceive, the remotest allu- 
sion to bodies in the present context.” 

“We revert again to the ‘judgment of the dead.’ 
The great purpose of the Spirit is to intimate that a 
fitting award was to be meted out to the immense 
multitudes of those who were written as non-living 
during the lapse of the thousand years. Though 
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dead in the sight of God as to any acting of true 
spiritual life, yet they had been sufficiently alive to 
inflict untold sufferings upon the living witnesses of 
the truth, and to bring them, from age to age, to the 
bloody block. It was proper, therefore, that they 
should be judged—men of all grades and orders—the 
‘ great’ and the ‘small,’ 2. ¢., the eminent and the mean. 
For this purpose ‘the books are opened,’ evidently a 
symbolical expression denoting simply the fact that 
their ‘ works’ are all registered in the records of the 
Divine remembrance as well as their own, as the un- 
questionable ground of the sentence which is to be 
pronounced. As the ‘books’ then are a mere figure, 
a part of the costume of the scene, we infer the same as 
to the ‘throne, and its occupancy by a visible judge. 
The whole is emblematic and not real. God does not 
sit upon a throne, nor does he, like earthly monarchs, 
keep written archives of the affairs of his kingdom. 
The imagery portrayed is in accordance with our com- 
mon notions of judicial proceedings, and is thus best 
calculated to produce the practical effect designed.” 
Thus Dr Bush has done for one class of passages 
what Mr Brown has done for another.* Neither of 


_*Tt is singular that Hug also should have carried out 
_ Mr Brown’s idea about the judgment. He sweeps away the 
“last judgment” in the Apocalypse as easily as Mr Brown does 
that of Daniel. According to him, that judgment is, like the 
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them seems to us to give adequate reasons for the spiri- 
tualization proposed; and we are not inclined to aban- 
don the natural meaning of these predictions to either, 
without farther reasons than have as yet been adduced. 
Dr Bush spiritualizes both classes of texts. He sees 
no more difficulty in the one than in the other. Mr 
Brown only spiritualizes one of these classes, but leaves 
the other untouched. Now, what we desire is a good 
reason for this inconsistency—a sufficient weight of 
evidence to show that the one class, which is the fuller 
and more circumstantial, should be spiritualized, and 
that the other, which is of the same kind, but Jess 
minute, should be interpreted in the natural way. 
Perhaps some one may accuse us of unfairness in 
thus quoting Dr Bush alongside of Mr Brown. We 
plead not guilty to the charge. We have not the 
slightest design of insinuating that there is any real 
sympathy between the two writers. We are fully 
persuaded that there is not. But still we cite him. 
And we think our intention both good and fair. Mr 
Brown has explained away Daniel’s prediction of the 
judgment, but he admits the reality of the similar 
vision given us by John. We ask why has he made 


others, “figuratively convoked by the prophets for the purpose 
of executing the punishment of those who have oppressed the 
people of God.”—Jntroduction to the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 671. 
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this difference? It may be replied, “Oh, no one can 
deny that John’s vision is of a real judgment.” We 
answer, this is no proof at all, for still it might be 
denied on the same principles on which the other is 
denied. Nay, it has been denied. Hug, Eichhorn, and 
Bush have applied the same principles to the Apo- 
calypse that they apply to Daniel, and they find no 
- proof of a real judgment either in the one case or in 
the other! 

We were struck with finding in Dr Bush’s exposi- 
tion of the passage in Daniel, precisely the same idea 
as in Mr Brown’s. Both get over the literal sense of 
the words in the very same way—viz. by denying that 
the judgment has any thing to do with persons. We 
do not say that their interpretations are in all respects 
the same, but they use the same lever to overturn the 
natural sense. The coincidence is so striking that we 
shall bring it out in the words of the writers them- 
selyes. First, we give Dr Bush :— 
~~ “Neither the ‘ coming,’ nor the ‘ reigning,’ nor the 
‘judging, can be personal and visible, but must be 
understood as constituting a spiritual and providential 
administration. Christ’s sitting at the right hand of 
God is but his plenary investiture with the dignity 
and dominion pertaining to his mediatorial office; and 
this office, in its various departments, he continues to 
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exercise onwards from his ascension through the dif- 
ferent ages of the church, in its militant state on 
earth.” * 

Then we add Mr Brown’s. 

“As the imagery of the trial is that of the last 
judgment, it was fit that his end should be represent- 
ed as a consignment of him to hell-fire. Bred of hell, 
the engine of hell—to hell it is fit it should be seen to 
go. Systems, indeed, cannot go to hell, strictly speak- 
ing, Yet as the trial of them is real, so the destruction 
of them is as truly judicial as ever the perdition of 
ungodly men will be at the great day. Only let it 
be carefully borne in mind, that the scene has nothing 
to do with peRsons, as persons. It is the trial and 
condemnation of a system, and of that alone.” + 

“ Nothing can be more evident than that the judg- 
ment which Daniel saw in his vision, is not the 
judgment of persons at all (save as they may be con- 
nected with the system, and involved in its ruins), 
but purely that judgment of the system, party, or 
interest of the little horn, and is, in fact, but a sublime 
symbolical way of expressing the righteousness of 
antichrist’s destruction.” 

Such are the statements of the two writers, and 
such the way in which they both disturb, or rather 

* Py 2g4ae 4 Plagdy? 9) of Pe 92s | 
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destroy, the natural and obvious sense of the passage. 
There is no attempt on the part of either to prove that 
there is nothing personal in the judgments. They 
take this for granted. Yet it seems to us the very 
thing in question,—the very thing which they re- 
quired specially to prove. If Mr Brown can prove 
that this judgment has nothing to do with persons, 
but only with systems, then we admit that he has 
established a principle which will not only carry him 
through this passage, but many others,—probably 
through many more than he is disposed to use it for. 
But, till this is done, his statement upon this point is 
entirely a petitio principii, and is also contradicted 
by the whole vision from first to last. I ask for 
his proofs; meanwhile, let me offer, for considera- 
tion, the following evidence against him. 

first. The whole vision of the four empires is one 
more of persons than of systems. In the vision of the 
image, everything pertaining to the first empire is 
strictly personal. “Thou, O king, art a king of 
kings, for the God of heaven hath given thee a king- 
dom . . . THOU ART THIS HEAD oF GoD.” And 
in the description of the first of the beasts, it is Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself also that is presented to us. In 
‘the same way with the others. The personal in each 


case is the prominent thing. In no case is it systems. 
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It may be kingdoms, but it is not systems. If then 
it is persons, not systems, that are presented to us in 
the vision of the empires, the likelihood is that in the 
vision of the little horn it is persons and not systems. 
still. 

Secondly. The language relating to the little horn 
‘or antichristian power, is most decidedly personal. 
Let us look at it. Weare told that the fourth beast 
had ten horns, which cannot be well interpreted ten 
systems, especially when in a subsequent verse it is 
said, “The ten horns out of this kingdom are ten 
kings that shall arise.” This is the interpretation of 
the vision; and taking the meaning of the passage 
from this, no one would say that it intimated that the 
ten horns were ten systems.* Besides, if it meant ten 
systems, what, we ask, were the ten? Is it possible 
to discover ten separate systems which these ten horns 
symbolized? Then it is added, that among these ten 
horns “ there came up another little horn.” Does this 
mean that among these ten systems, there arose ano- 
ther little system? In this case, what can be meant by 
the interpretation given us in the 24th verse, regarding 
this little horn? “The ten horns out of this kingdom 


* M‘Laurin seems to have had no idea of Mr B.’s theory of 
systems. He interprets the passage as referring to “a succession 
of rulers.” On Prophecy, chap. vi. § 4. 
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are ten KINGS that shall arise; and ANOTHER shall rise 
after them ; and ux shall be diverse from the first, 
and Hx shall subdue three xinG@s; and HE shall speak 
great words against the Most High, and shall wear 
out the saints of the Most High; and think to change 
times and laws;-and they shall be given into nis 
hand, until a time and times, and the dividing of a 
time; but the judgment shall sit, and they shall take 
away his DOMINION, to consume and destroy it unto the 
end.” Can language be conceived more direct and 
personal than this? Can words like these mean 
merely “systems”? Let any one try to substitute the 
word ‘‘system” in the various places in which “ horn,” 
and “king,” and “he” occur, and they will see at once 
the absurdity of the idea. 

Thirdly. The judgment upon the little horn is evi- 
dently a thing that has to do with persons, not sys- 


tems.* The preparations for judgment indicate this, 


* Let me ask, has not God already pronounced his judgment 
upon the system in the Bible? How can he do it more fully, 
save by a new revelation? Any such judgment as that predicted 
by Daniel, must be upon persons, not on systems. How can a so- 
lemn act of judgment pass upon abstractions? In what way can 
it be done save by summoning persons? It is always in and by 
persons that God condemns systems. The personality of every 
thing in Scripture, is that which so distinguishes it from other 
writings. It leaves philosophers to sit in judgment upon sys- 
tems and abstractions; it deals with the real and the personal, 
whether in judgment or in mercy. 
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We read, “The thrones were set down, and the An- 
cient of Days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure wool; his throne 
was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning 
fire; a fiery stream issued and came forth from before 
him; thousand thousands ministered to him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him; the 
judgment was set and the books were opened.” Does 
not all this wear the decided aspect of a personal 
judgment upon persons? Are all these preparations 
made for sweeping away a system? Mr Brown admits 
that it is “a judicial assize.” A judicial assize for 
condemning a system! A throne like the fiery flame 
created for abolishing a system! A fiery stream issu- 
ing forth, in order to burn up a system! Thousands 
ministering around and before the Ancient of Days, in 
order to sit in judgment on a system! Books opened, 
in order to condemn a system! All this appears to 
us strange as well as unscriptural, in the extreme, 
The tendency of Mr Brown, in various parts of his 
volume, to substitute systems and influences for per- 
sons and realities, appears to me unspeakably danger- 
ous. Nay more, itis unscriptural. All Scripture, from 
first to last, deals with persons not things,—with per- 
sons, not influences,—with persons not interests,—with 


persons not systems. Alike in mercy and in judgment, 
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God is represented as dealing with persons, with na- 
tions, with cities, but never with systems. These 
abstractions may seem fair enough in man’s writings. 
They do not exist in God’s, apart from the individuals 
who composethem. No judgment that has ever burst 
‘upon the earth from the avenging hand of God, has 
come upon systems, but always upon persons, or cities, 
or nations. When the deluge overflowed the world, 
it was a judgment upon persons, not upon systems, 
When the fire and brimstone consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrha, it was a judgment upon persons, not upon 
systems. When Babylon was swept with the besom of 
destruction, it was a judgment upon persons, not upon 
systems. When Jerusalem perished under the ven- 
geance of Jehovah, it was a judgment upon persons, 
not on systems. And when the great antichristian 
apostacy shall be consumed and swept away, it shall 
be, as heretofore, a judgment upon persons, not upon 
systems. The truth is, that a judgment upon a system 
alone, has no meaning.* It may be well enough, in or- 
dinary language, to speak of a judgment upon idolatry, 
a judgment upon Judaism, a judgment upon Maho- 


metanism, a judgment upon Popery. Therecan be no 


* Who ever heard of a bench of judges condemning systems 
or principles? It is with persons that judges have to do. It is 
upon gersons that they pronounce judgment, 
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harm in such a form of speech when not overstretched. 
But when, under cover of these abstract terms, it is at= 
tempted to be shown that the judgment so circum- 
stantially described in Daniel, is a judgment upon 
systems, not persons, it is time to point the illegita- 
macy of such an application of language. Mr Brown 
seems to have felt this, for he remarks, “ systems can- 
not go to hell, strictly speaking”! Of course not. 
Persons can go to hell, but systems cannot. Persons 
can be consumed by the fiery flame issuing from the 
Judge’s throne, but systems cannot. Persons may be 
judged out of books that are opened, but systems can- 
not. Persons can speak great words against the Most 
High, but systems cannot. Persons can wear out the 
saints of the Most High, but systems cannot. Per- 
sons can change times and laws, but systems cannot. 
The saints may be given into the hands of a person or 
persons, but not into the hands of a system. All this 
comes out with far greater force in reference to the 
Apocalyptic description of the downfall of Babylon, 
which is confessedly the same as that of Daniel. How 
any one can say that the 17th, 18th, and 19th chap- 
ters of Revelation describe a judgment upon systems, 
and not on persons, it passes us to comprehend. The 
concluding verses of the 19th might settle the whole 
controversy ;—“ These both (systems or persons?) were 
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cast ALIVE into the lake of fire, burning with brim- 
stone.” How can a system be cast alive into a lake 
of fire? The judgment in Revelation is so full, so 
circumstantial, so territorial, so thoroughly personal, 
that it is difficult to see how the systematic or abstract 
judgment could ever come to be substituted for the 
direct, the-individual, the real. Is the seven-hilled 
city a mere system? Is the mother of harlots a mere 
system 1? 

Do we then deny that Popery isa system? By no 
means. Popery is asystem. But it is a system not com- 
posed of abstractions, but exhibited in living men. And 
what we maintain is, that it is upon these living men, 
(without whom the system is a mere web of air,) that 
the judgment sits and the vengeance descends. We 
do not deny that Judaism was a system,—but it was 
a system worked by living men. Take away the per- 
sons, and the system becomes a form of words, We 
may speak of Judaism being swept away when Jeru- 
salem falls ; but when we do so, we refer to the judg- 
ments that overtook the persons who composed it, and 
the desolation that swept over the city and temple 
where they worshipped. An abstract “sitting in 
judgment” upon Judaism as a system, apart from 
the actual outpouring of vengeance upon the Jews, is 


what we cannot comprehend. So an abstract sitting 
. R 
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in judgment upon antichristianity as a system, apart 
from the infliction of judgment upon antichristian 
persons, we do not understand, And certainly this 
passage of Daniel does not deal in abstract systems, 
but in personal realities throughout. Yet Mr Brown 
says— 

“ Nothing can be more evident than that the judg- 
ment which Daniel saw in his vision, is not the judg- 
ment of persons at all (save as they may be connected 
with the system, and involved in its ruins,) but purely 
the judgment of the system, party, or enterest of the 
little horn, and is, in fact, but a sublime (?) symboli- 
cal way of expressing the righteousness of antichrist’s 


destruction.’* 


* Ts Mr Brown prepared to say with Dr Arnold, “ with the ex- 
ception of those prophecies which relate to our Lord, the object 
of prophecy is rather to delineate principles and states of feeling 
which shall come, than external events”? (Life, vol. i. p. 77,) or 
again, “if you put, as you may do, Christ for abstract good, and 
Satan for abstract evil, Ido not think that the notion is so start- 
ling, that they are the main and only perfect subjects of prophecy; 
and that in all other’ cases the language is hyperbolical in some 
part or other; hyperbolical, I mean, and not merely figurative, 
Nor can I conceive how on any other supposition the repeated ap- 
plication of the Old Testament language to our Lordynot only by 
others, but by himself, can be understood to be other than arbi- 
trary,” (vol. ii. p. 218.) Can any thing be more dangerous than 
this? Is it not the very germ of Straussianism, that Christ is 
not a person, but an idea? Ofcourse, then, antichrist is not a per- 
son or persons, but an idea, a system; and his destruction, ris 
God’s condemnation of an erroneous idea or system ! 
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Fourthly. If this judgment mentioned in Daniel 
can be proved to have only to do with systems, then 
why may it not be proved that the “ judgment of the 
great day,” described in Revelation, is one of systems, 
not of persons? On Mr Brown’s principles, and with 
his admissions, it might be proved that there never 
shall be a real and literal judgment.* And if it is 
admitted that in the one case there is to be a literal 
judgment, why should it not be admitted in the other? 
Dr Bush has set himself to prove that it is inadmis- 
sible in both. Mr Brown must show us why it is ad- 
missible in the one case, and not in the other. Dr 
Bush does not hide his chief reason for his opinion. 
Jt is simply this, that his theory of the resurrection 
will not admit of it. But we are persuaded that Mr 
Brown has more reverence for Scripture, than to give 
as his reason for his opinion, that his theory for the 
‘millennium will not admit of any other interpretation. 
We expect of him something more than this. We 
cannot suppose that he will be content with merely 
saying, “nothing can be more evident,” (p. 132,) for 
to us it does not appear evident at all; but the very 
reverse. We have aright to look for the statement 


_ * “When an interpretation will not go through with, it is 
worthless,” says Mr Brown, p. 225. Mr Brown has not ventured 
to go through with his. 
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of some Scriptural reasons why systems, not persons 
are to be understood. We have endeavoured to give 
our reasons for thinking the opposite. 

This is all the more necessary in Mr Brown, because 
many sound commentators, who are not millennarians, 
do not agree with him. Boston, for instance, in his 
Body of Divinity, quotes the passage in question as one 
of his Scriptural proofs of judgment tocome. “ When 
our Lord comes, (said he,) the whole frame of nature 
will suffer the most fearful convulsions, and at last be 
rolled up in an universal flame;” and he quotes as one 
of the proofs of this Dan. vii. 9,10. Again he writes, 
“at his coming he will be attended with a splendid 

‘retinue of ten thousand times ten thousand glorious 


> 


angels;” and in proof of this he cites Dan. vii. 10.* 
Calvin also quotes Dan. vii. 10, in conjunction with 
Rev. xx. 12, as referring to “the last day when the 
books shall be opened.”+ Pearson also cites the same 
two passages in the same connection more than once, 
as if he did not conceive them capable of another 
meaning than that which refers them to the literal 
judgment. Munster, a Reformation divine, says, “ sig- 
natur adventus Christi ad judicium,” and he adds, 


* See his Body of Divinity, vol. ii. p. 99. 
+ Inst. b. 3. chap. ii. § 41. t On the}Creed, Art. vii. 
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“hune locum citavit Christus in Hvangelo cum ad 
Caiapham diceret,” &c.* 

President Edwards’ remarks on this passage are wor- 
thy of our notice. He was no millennarian, nor does 
his interpretation entirely agree with ours. Still he 
seems to have no idea of Mr Brown’s. In his Wotes 
on the Bible, he throws out some hints as to the 
meaning of Daniel vii. 13. He thinks that the ex- 
pression, “coming with the clouds of heaven,” refers 
both to his ascension into heaven, and to his coming 
again in glory at the last day. He does not suggest 
any intermediate spiritual coming. His words are, 
that the expressions above quoted “ are equally appli- 
cable to his ascension into heaven, and to his last com- 
ing at the day of judgment, which is called his com- 
ing in his kingdom: and doubtless includes both, for 
one is like the other, and both might very well be 
spoken of under one; . . . in both he comes with 
the clouds of heaven; in both he comes attended with 
hosts of angels; . . . in both he comes to the 
Ancient of days, and is brought near before him 
he shall then (at the day of judgment,) in the most 
glorious manner of all, receive a kingdom from his 
Father. Both these are remarkable epochs of the 
commencement of the kingdom of heaven, of which 


* Munster upon the place. See also Clarius on the place, 
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Messiah is the king, and are so spoken of in the New 


Testament. This prophecy, doubtless, has respect to 


Christ’s ascent into heaven; it also, doubtless, has re- 


spect to his coming to judgment; for that coming to 


judgment seems often, in the New Testament, spoken 


of with reference to this prophecy. With reference to 
this it is called his ‘coming in his kingdom,’ 

with reference to that, it seems often to be spoken of 
in the New Testament, as the Son of Man’s coming 


in the clouds of heaven.”* 


John Bunyan also in one of his sermons dwells up- 


on the passage in the same way. In his discourse up- 
on “ the resurrection of the dead, and the eternal judg- 
ment,” he enters on a description of the great assize. 
After speaking of the resurrection, he thus proceeds: 
—“when every one is thus set in his proper place, the 
Judge on his throne, with his attendants and the pri- 
soners coming up to judgment, forthwith there shall 
issue forth a mighty fire and tempest from before the 
throne, which shall compass it round about, which fire 
shall be as bars and bounds to the wicked, to keep 
them at a certain distance from the heavenly majes- 
ty. 
9, at length. He then goes on with his description, 


99 


referring in proof to Dan, vii. 10, and as a parallel 
* Works, vol. ii. p. 784. 


After quoting Psalm 1. 3, he then cites Dan. vii. 
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passage to Rev. xx. 11,12. He seems to have had no 
idea of spiritualizing the prophecy, but took it as he 
found it,—took it as a description of a real judgment 
of persons by the Son of Man in person. Dr Carlile 
also, in the following sentence, evidently identifies 
Daniel’s description with the day of judgment. “ Da- 
niel carries them (his prophecies) down to what is 
manifestly the day of judgment, the final and eternal 
reign of Christ over the whole earth, and the restitu- 
tion ofall things.”* Why then should Mr Brown say 
so confidently respecting his own view, “nothing can 
be more evident” ? 

At this stage, we may briefly notice Mr Brown’s 
view of the manner in which Antichrist is to be de- 
stroyed. In consistency with his idea, that it is merely 
a system, and not its living upholders, that the pro- 
phet has to do with, he denies that in the destruction 
of this system any thing like physical force is set to 
work. We shall quote the whole passage. 

“Here let the reader carefully mark what kind of 
conflict this is between Christ’s kingdom, and the 
kingdom of this world. -It is in their antichristian 
character alone that the church comes into collision 
with them. As kingdoms simply—as a mere succes- 
sion of civil monarchies—the vision has nothing to do 
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with them! and the kingdom of Christ has no quarrel 
with them; for civil government, as such, whatever be 
the form of it, is a divine ordinance. The mission of 
the church is not to supplant, but to impregnate and 
pervade it with a religious character, and to render it 
subservient to the glory of God. Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world. It has no form of civil polity to 
fight for. But in so far as the kingdoms of this world 
are hostile to the church of the living God, it is and 
must be opposed to them. And it is in this and this 
only light—as conspirators against the interest, and 
the people of God in this world—that the antichristian 
kingdoms are seen, and that they are doomed in Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s vision. It is in this sphere of malig- 
nant influence and action, and this only, that the 
kingdom of Christ is destined to take their place. In 
short, the battle is between Christ’s interest and that 
of the god of this world, in so far as the one is embo- 
died in the church or kingdom of Christ, and the 
other in the kingdoms mentioned in the vision. And 
if so, then the fail of them must be viewed in the 
same light. As the stone which smites the image is 
not physical or political, so neither is the blow in- 
flicted by it. Nor does it light upon those antichris- 
tian kingdoms, save in their antichristian principles 
and character. And, consequently, their fall can only 
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be considered as the fall of them in that hostile char- 
acter, to be re-constructed upon Christian principles, 
and for Christian objects. : 

“Tf these views of the triumphs of Christ’s kingdom 
over the kingdoms mentioned in this vision be correct, 
it is just the triumph of Christianity—not of Christian 
truth merely, and still less of a mere party, but of 
embodied, organic, and vital Christianity—over an 
organized system of deadly opposition to it by the 
kingdoms of this world. The church, says this vision, 
is destined to crush that gigantic antichristian con- 
federacy, and thereafter to carry all before it. It is 
just a conflict of interests—a life and death struggle 
between Christ and Belial on the theatre of this world, 
in which Christ is to carry the day, and his ‘kingdom 
to fill the earth.’ ” 

On this paragraph we offer a few observations. 

1. We are told “it is in their antichristian charac- 
ter alone that the church comes into collision with 
them.” We do not understand this. What is meant 
by the church coming into collision with the anti- 
christian character of a kingdom? We know that the 
fourth beast, and especially the little horn, persecute 
the church. But of course this means that the per- 
sons who composed the fourth beast, persecuted the 
persons who composed the church, Such is the com- 
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mon sense of the matter. The use of abstract terms 
only mystifies and confuses. If we were speaking of 
Stephen being stoned, it would be absurd to say that 
it was only in their character of hardness that he 


came into collision with the stones. Or when we 


speak of Isaiah being sawn asunder, it is absurd to. 


say that it was only in its character of sharpness that 
he came into collision with the saw. Or if we were 
speaking of Satan tempting Job, it would be absurd 
to say that it was only in his character of evil that he 
came into collision with him. When Nebuchadnezzar 
threw the three Hebrews into the fiery furnace, in 
what character did they come into collision with him? 
When Darius cast Daniel into the den of lions, in 
what character did he come into collision with him? 
When Herod persecuted the church, in what charac- 
ter did they come into collision with him? In these 
three cases was it not just with these three kings, as 
civil rulers, that they came into contact? It was he- 
cause they were civil rulers that they had the power 
and exercised it: and they exercised it not upon sys- 
tems, but upon men. We may say, speaking figura- 
tively, that it was a system in the person of Daniel 


that was persecuted. We may say that, speaking in 


a figure, it was Christianity in the persons of the 
church at Jerusalem that Herod persecuted. But it 
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still was men, not systems, that were put to death; and 
it was men, not systems, who used the sword. So we 
may say it was Christianity in the persons of the mar- 
tyrs that was burned and beheaded, but this is a 
figure; for it was men, not systems, that suffered death. 
We may say that it was Popery in the person of Queen 
Mary that put to death the English martyrs, or Popery 
in the person of Charles the Second that murdered our 
Scottish Covenanters. But still this is a figure. It 
was in reality men, not systems, that were burned at 
Smithfield; and it is men, not systems, that lie buried 
at Airsmoss and Pentland. 

2. “As kingdoms simply,” Mr Brown adds, “the 
vision has nothing to do with them.” It is strange 
that the first three kingdoms are spoken of simply as 
kingdoms, and in their civilactings. Nebuchadnezzar 
and his kingdom are described, yet simply as a king- 
dom. The kingdom of the Medes and Persians is 
described, yet simply in its character of a kingdom, 
subduing other kingdoms like itself. Alexander and 
his empire are next painted; but simply as a king- 
dom,—winged in speed, and of far-ranging dominion. 

And so with the fourth or Roman empire. In 
short, it is only when we get to the little horn that any 
other elements are introduced. Yet Mr Brown says, 
“As kingdoms simply, the vision has nothing to do 
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with them”!! This will appear still more obvious 
if the reader will glance over Daniel’s other visions. 
They all refer to individuals, not systems, and the 
kingdoms predicted are in general spoken of ‘simply 
as kingdoms. ‘Take the vision of the ram and he- 
goat. It is almost entirely occupied with kings, as 
kings, and with kingdoms, as kingdoms. “The ram 
which thou sawest, having two horns, are the kings of 
Media and Persia; and the rough goat is the king of 
Grecia, and the great horn that is between his eyes is 
the first king.” Or take the eleventh chapter. What 
can be more personal either as to the kings or king- 
doms than the prediction there? “There shall stand 
up yet three kings in Persia, and the fourth shall be 
far richer than they all, (Xerxes,) and by his strength, 
through his riches, he shall stir up all against the 
realm of Grecia.” But we need quote no more. Mr 
Brown has certainly mistaken the nature of Daniel’s 
visions. No doubt his method of using abstract and 
figurative language enables him somewhat to disguise 
both from himself and his readers, the violence done 
to Scripture in the denial of personality to the judg- 
ment of the seventh chapter. But still though it thus 
veils the difficulty, it does not in the very least remove 
it. Strip his language of figure, turn the abstract 
terms of the commentator into the concrete terms of 
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the prophet, and the difficulty presents itself unabated 
and unchanged. 

3. Mr Brown remarks that “as the stone which 
smites the image is not physical or political, so neither 
is the blow inflicted by it.” We are again at a loss 
as to Mr Brown’s meaning. Are there to be no judg- 
ments upon Antichrist? and are these not physical? 
If not, what are they? If Mr Brown means to say 
that Antichrist is not to be destroyed, but converted, 
—that the adherents of Babylon are not to be visited 
with the vengeance of Jehovah, but saved by his 
grace,—then we understand him. But is it possible 
that he means this? Are there to be no wasteful, 
exterminating judgments upon Babylon the Great ? 
— Does the millstone that falls from the angel’s hand 
signify her conversion? Do the horrors and convul- 
sions under which she is represented as going down to 
the abyss laden with the blood of saints signify her 
conversion? If not, what can Mr Brown mean by 
saying that the “blow inflicted” is not physical or 
political? Setting aside abstract and metaphysical 


, terms, will he tell us what is to be the doom of Anti- 


christ? Will he tell us how the ruin described so 
terribly by Daniel and John, is to be accomplished 
without anything physical as its cause? 


_4. Mr Brown says, “the mission of the church is 
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not to supplant but to impregnate and pervade it with a 
religious character.” The church has only one mission 
to Antichrist recorded in the Word of God. She isto 
proclaim, “ Come out of her, my people.” It is not by 
the church that Babylon is either to be supplanted or 
impregnated. God’s purpose is to destroy her utterly. 
All that the church has to do is to sing the hallelujah 
of triumph as she sees the smoke ascending. Let any — 
one read the 17th,18th, and 19th chapters of Revela- 
tion, and he cannot fail to be amazed at such a state- 
ment as the above. 

Before we can concede Mr Brown’s interpretation, 
we should like to see him consistently upon his prin- 
ciples expound the several clauses and verses of the 
passage. Ifwe take the vision as a scene of literal 
judgment inflicted by the Judge in person, all is plain 
and natural throughout. And we just ask Mr Brown 
this question :—Had a literal judgment been intended, 
could any stronger language have been employed? 
What do the “thrones” mean? What means the 
“ sitting of the Ancient of Days’? What means the 
“fiery flame” and the “fiery stream”? What mean — 
“the thousand thousands” that ministered unto him? 
What mean “the ten thousand times ten thousand” 
that stood before him? Are they not persons ? 
What means the “setting of the judgment”? What 
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means the “opening of the books” 2 What means 
the “ coming of the Son of Man”? What means the 
“clouds of heaven”? Have the words no connection 
with Matt. xxvi. 24, “ Hereafter ye shall see the Son 
of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven” ?* 

We are quite aware that many commentators do 
spiritualize this vision of Daniel. They all notice the 
similarity of the language to that used in depicting 
the “judgment of the great day.” But still they re- 
fuse to take the words in their natural sense, and in 
doing so they honestly state their reason. It is just 
this—that if they admit the literality of the judg- 
ment, they must concede the truth of pre-millennial- 
ism. The scene described by the prophet evidently 
takes place at the destruction of Antichrist, and be- 
forethemillennium, If then the judgment be a literal 


_ * Mr Brown admits that Christ was here referring to Daniel. 
He holds that the words in the 24th chapter are figurative, but 
that those in the 26th chapter are literal. Why this differ- 
ence? The words are precisely the same. Why then should 
they have one meaning in the 24th chapter and another in the 
26th, one meaning on the Mount of Olives and another in the 
hall of the high priest? Would this difference be devised were 
it not that literality in the 24th chapter would be fatal to post- 
millennialism? Is this a valid reason? And then, if Christ re- 
fer to Daniel in the 26th chapter, and if the expression in that 
chapter must be literally interpreted, as Mr Brown admits, 
how can Daniel be figurative? Have we not thus our Lord’s own 
declaration, that Daniel was predicting his literal second coming? 
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one, by Christ in person, millennarianism is demon- 
strated. Therefore, to avoid such a conclusion, they 
take the liberty of denying the literality of these ex- 
pressions of the prophet. This is the sole ground for 
departing from the plain meaning of the words, But 
is this right or fair? Must we square the Word of 
God by our systems? Had there been no system in 
the way, would any one have thought of denying that 
the passage before us was intended to predict a literal 
judgment? And is the fact of a system being in the 
way a valid reason for turning aside from the natural 
signification of the words? We cannot find in any com- 
mentator, so much as an attempt to prove that the pas- 
sage does not predict a literal scene of judgment. They 
give their interpretation; but they furnish no reasons 
in support of it. This does not look as if their ground 
were very solid. Still we do not find that any one, 
save Mr Brown, ventures on so strong an observation 
as “nothing can be more evident.” They could not 
but feel that there were many things much more evi- 
dent than this. 

The only appearance of an attempt to prove the — 
figurative view of the passage, is the statement of 
some, that the 22d and 27th verses, which are explana- 
tory, do not assert any thing about the coming of the 
Son of Man, but merely about the saints taking the 
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kingdom; and, therefore, we ought to reckon the 
“coming of the Son of Man,” in the 13th verse, as a 
mere symbol for the world’s becoming Christian. On 
this we remark, | 

1. This does not amount to a proof, or even a pro- 
bability.. Itis simply a possibility. The utmost force 
of this proof is, that the 13th verse may have that 
general meaning. 

2. It is a proof upon the opposite side. The 13th 
verse contains one statement as to the coming of the Son 
of man with the clouds of heaven, and the 18th, 22d, 
and 27th verses contain another statement, that the 
saints possessed the kingdom. But does it not seem. 
far more natural to suppose that the latter verses 
were intended to add to the information contained in 
the former, not to neutralize or explain it away? 
This becomes very obvious, when we observe that the 
22d verse is not explanatory. It is a simple re-state- 
ment, with additions; but it is not an interpretation, 
as is evident to any one that reads the passage. The 
18th and 27th are explanatory, but the 22d, which 
contains the same expressions, is not. The 22d is in- 
tended to repeat, not to explain. Yet in repeating, 
it omits one of the former statements, (relating to the 


Son of Man,) and it adds another relating to the 
8 
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saints, This takes away the whole force of the argu- 
ment of those who insist on spiritualizing the 13th 
verse, because the 18th and 27th, which are explana- 
tory, do not contain any reference to the Son of Man. 
It would be as fair to argue that the clause in the 
18th, regarding the Son of Man, is a spurious reading, 
because it is not contained in the 22d, which is de- 
signed to repeat it. 

3. This gives no explanation at all of the expression, 
“coming with the clouds of heaven.” Hven granting 
that the words, “Son of man” might be spiritualized 
so as to mean nothing personal, what can be made out 
of the “Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven” ? 
What does this mean? Of what is it the figure? 
Nay, where is the necessity for resorting to a figure at 
all? These very words are elsewhere used in a literal 
sense; what reason can be given for changing the 
meaning here? Had they been words occurring no- 
where else, or occurring elsewhere only in a figurative 
sense, we could understand the propriety of their be- 


ing spiritualized here. But when elsewhere they are 


not spiritual,_when they are capable of a literal if 


sense,—when that literal sense is the natural one, when 
the only reason for departing from it is that it would 


damage a theory, can we hesitate what meaning to 
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affix to the passage? We all admit that when Christ 


comes the second time, he is to come with the clouds 


of heaven. Does it seem then an unlikely or an un- 


natural conclusion, that these words of the prophet 
here refer to that advent? In Rev. i. 7 we read, 
“ behold HE COMETH WITH CLOUDs, and every eye shall 
see him.” In Acts i. 9, it is written, “a cLoup re- 
ceived him out of their sight;” and in verse 11th, it 
is added, “this same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so coME AS YE HAVS SEEN HIM 
GO INTO HEAVEN.” In Matt. xxiv. it is said, “then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven, 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn; and 
they shall see the Son oF MAN COMING IN THE CLOUDS 
OF HEAVEN with power and great glory.” In Matt. 
xxvi. 64, where we have shown that the Lord expressly 
quotes Daniel, and was recognised as quoting him, we 
read, “hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting 


on the right hand of power, and coMING IN THE CLOUDS 


OF H&AVEN.” Putting these passages together, can 
-any inference be more natural than that Dan. vii. 13 


-ts to be understood literally as pointing to the second 


advent? And may we not call any other inference a 


most unnatural one, which would never have been 


thought of, had not the demands of a system suggested 


it; and which would never have been listened to, had 


- 
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not the bias of system blinded the eyes to the violence 
done to Scripture.* 

4, This gives no explanation of the 10th verse, 
where the minute description of the jadgment is given. 
“ A fiery stream issued and came forth before him; 
thousand thousands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him; the 
judgment was set, and the books were opened.” This 
surely is no mere figurative judgment. Its minute- 
ness renders that impossible. If we make this merely 
figurative, we may turn any thing into a figure. It 
does require some boldness to deny that this is a pic- 


ture of areal judgment upon persons, and by a person. 


A neologian does not find it more difficult to spirit- | 


ualise the first three chapters of Genesis. 

The prophet seems to heap word upon word, and 
figure upon figure, in order to prevent any attempt to 
deny the literality of the scene. If then we connect 
all this description, and throw together its different 


* I find in Hagenbach the following statement, “‘ the rational- 
asts sought to explain away the Scriptural doctrine of the Second 
Advent of Christ, and to shorten the duration of the punishments 


of hell,” (7st. of Doct. vol. i. p. 461.) In proof of his assertion, 


he quotes a passage from Henke, explaining away the doctrine of 
a judgment by Christ in person, non omnia, ut sonant, verba ca- 
pienda; multa ad similitudinem formz judiciorum humanorum 
et pomp regize expressa esse, Xc. It is evident that Henke ex- 
plains away all the passages which refer to a judgment, and a 
coming, just as Mr Brown does this of Daniel. 
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parts, we shall see still more the force of the above 
statements. The thrones are set,—the Ancient of 
Days sits,—his throne is like fiery flame,—a fiery 
stream issues from before him,—thousand thousands 
minister unto him,—ten thousand times ten thousand 
stand before him,—the judgment is set,—the books 
are opened,—one like the Son of man comes with the 
clouds of heaven,—he comes to the Ancient of Days,— 
there is given to him a kingdom,—this: kingdom he 
shares with his saints,—these very saints that had just 
been described as persecuted and destroyed by Anti- 
christ. How clearly does all this bring before us the 
advent, and the judgment, and the kingdom of the 
Son of man. Yet Mr Brown asks, with singular 
confidence, “who does not see that this has nothing 
to do with the second personal advent of Christ?’* 
“It is simply the advancement and recognition of 
his claim to rule the world clothed in state forms, in 
the. symbolic drapery of an august installation or 
inauguration.”+ No reasons are attempted to be given 
for these strong and unhesitating statements. 

Mr Faber is much of a mind with Mr Brown, only 
he carries his figurative interpretations somewhat 
further. “The similarity of the two judments,” says 


he, “in regard to principle, could not be overlooked, 


* P. 133; + Ib. 
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hence in a mode of composition which specially affects 


hieroglyphical grandiloquence (/) we shall not wonder — 


to find all the solemnities of the future literal day of 
judgment, &c., employed to represent the temporal 
judgment of awickednation . . . . . . The 
literal future judgment and second advent are poeti- 
cally, though appropriately, used as a symbol or hie- 
roglyphic of any eminent judgment,” &c.* Again, he 
speaks of such images as being “ well known to the 
pupils of the Hebrew prophetic school to be nothing 
more than mere conventional hieroglyphics.”"+ Does 
Mr Brown, or do anti-millennarians approve of such 
a mode of speech? Yet Mr Faber is merely carrying 
out Mr Brown’s figurative principles, only he uses 
less cautious and reverend language than Mr Brown 
would have done. | 

5. What do anti-millennarians make of these ex- 
pressions, “the saints shall possess the kingdom for 
ever, even for ever and ever.” How is their idea of 
the millennial kingdom consistent with its being ever- 
lasting? Do they believe that the earthly imperfect 
state,—so imperfect as to be described by the wheat 


and tares,t is to be “ for ever, even for ever and ever”? 


? 


* Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, vol. i. p. 226. 
+ Ib. p. 228. 
t Mr Brown, p. 120, and elsewhere. 
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How can such a kingdom be everlasting? We have 
no difficulty on this point, for we have very consider- 
ably higher ideas of the millennial state, and look 
upon it, notwithstanding the fierce outbreak at its 
close, as the first stage of the eternal kingdom. Our 
opponents must have considerable difficulty regarding 
this. To say, as Mr Brown does, that it simply means 
that ‘the tables are never again to be turned,” is an 
unnatural, as well as a meagre view of the subject. 
The question is not as to the turning of the tables, but 
as to the nature of the kingdom. The prediction 
evidently means, that the kingdom which began 
with the beginning of the millennium is (in its main 
features, though perfected at the close) to abide for 
ever, Can that be the kingdom of the wheat and 
tares (* . 

When the kingdom and dominion and greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven are given 
to the saints of the Most High, can there be 
such a very imperfect state of things as Mr Brown af- 
firms the millennial to be? Can there be still five 
foolish virgins out of the ten? Can three parts out of 


* A commentator on the prophecies tells us, that the expression 
above referred to means, “ that all true Christians shall endure 
to all eternity.”—Commentary on the Prophecies, by J. W. Cole, 
vol, i, p. 219. 
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the four bear no fruit from the seed sown? Can the 
church still be “miserable,”—an afflicted, persecuted wi- 


dow, after the “ beast” that persecuted has been destroy- 
ed? Can the good and bad fishes, the wheat and tares, 


still equally abound? Is this a blessed millennium? Is 
it such a state as Daniel describes? Whence this lower- 
ing of millennial blessedness? Why this anxiety to 
show that that state is simply an improvement on the 
present? Shall I say here of Mr Brown as le does 
of us, that the necessities of his system have driven 
him to it? 


§ 2. Cuaprer xu. 2. 


Mr Brown is not slow to observe that much depends 


on the meaning affixed to this passage. If the com- 


mon exposition of it be admitted, zt ¢s not possible to 


deny the pre-millennial advent, or at all events the 


pre-millennial resurrection. For its prophetical po- 


sition in the order of coming events is allowed by 


Mr Brown to be pre-millennial. The question with 
him is not, what is the place which this verse of Dan- 


iel occupies. He does not hesitate to assign it a place” 


at the commencement of the millennium. But his 


inquiry is, what is the meaning of the verse? Does 
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it point to a literal resurrection? So all interpreters: 
unite in affirming. No sound expositor has doubted 
this. Not observing the consequences of their admis- 
sion, they have taken the natural meaning of the 
words as undoubtedly the true one. In doing so, they 
have admitted far too much for the safety of their 
system. ‘They have, in truth, admitted what is fatal 
to it. Mr Brown knows too well the various bearings 
of the controversy not to be alive to this. Accord- 
ingly, he sets aside the united voice of critics and com- 
mentators in favour of the simple and obvious sense, 
in order to make room for one of his own. How far 
this novel sense is the true sense, we shall see imme- 
diately; but if it be so, it is time that anti-millen- 
narlans were reconsidering their views. Are they 
prepared to concede that they have hitherto been as 
far wrong as we have been? That they have been 
giving currency and credit to an untenable millenna- 
rvan interpretation which can no longer be listened 
to? They must either do so, or else show reasons 
why, retaining the old interpretations, they can 
still refuse to concede the pre-millennial advent. And 
is it not a strong proof against their whole theory, 
that they have been all along, in their simplicity, 
adopting the pre-millennial sense of such passages; 


and that it is only the startling discovery of the 
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pre-millennialism that is inevitably involved in their 
accustomed interpretations, that leads to their aban- 
donment? 


I find that unbiassed writers, who have no system. 


to build up, have taken what we call the natural view 
of this passage. They do not seem to have imagined 
that any other was admissible, for they do not enter 
into any discussion as to the true sense, but fix un- 
hesitatingly on one, as being obviously the mind of 
God. Asa specimen of what we mean, I may refer 
(among many) to Thomas Boston's Body of Divinity, 
—to Marck Medulla, to Spanhemii Elenchus Con- 
troversiarum, to Bunyan’s sermons, in which the 
text in question is quoted and applied in its li- 
teral acceptance.* Boston, Spanheim, and Marck, 
seem not to have known, or at least not to have re- 
lished the spirttwal sense adopted by Mr Brown. In- 
deed, we question much whether, out of a hundred 


sound expositors, ancient and modern, Mr Brown 


would be able to secure the concurrence of even one, 
in his novel exposition. | 
Mr Brown may perhaps reply that these writers 


were: not aware of the evil consequences of their ad- 


* Boston, vol. ii. p. 304. Marck, cap. xxxiv. sect. 15. Span- 
heim, p. 634. Bunyan, Sermon on Resurrection and Judg- 
ment. 
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missions; that they did not see the incompatibility of 
such interpretations with the post-millennial system. 
But what does this amount to? Just to this;—that 
these worthies took the word of God as they found it, 
and interpreted it with all guilelessness and simpli- 
city, and that, in doing so, they stumbled into millen- 
narian meanings, out of which nothing could have 
kept them, save the power of human systems. Fol- 
lowing the unbiassed dictates of their own mind, they 
were, unconsciously, millennarian in their expositions. 
So long as system did not warp them, nor lead them 
to seek a circuitous meaning, they could not help un- 
derstanding the Bible after the millennarian fashion. 
We confess it seems to us more likely, that had 
these simple-hearted but learned men seen the conse- 
quences of such admissions, they would have gone 
forward, not backward. They would have said,— 
“well, if our understanding these passages in their 
natural sense commits us to chiliasm, let us be com- 
mitted; better far to bear that name, odious though it 
be, than to turn aside from what appears to us the 
plain meaning of the word.” And such, we conceive, 
must be the feeling of the simple readers of Scripture 
in our own day. They have hitherto understood Da- 
niel to speak of a literal resurrection of the body, nor 
can they conceive of another sense. They are told 
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that such an interpretation is a surrendering of the 
whole cause,—that they must either spiritualize the 
passage, or admit the truth of millennarianism. They 
perceive the dilemma; but to explain away or alle- 
gorize such an explicit text, they dare not.. They 
must become pre-millennialists; seeing they cannot 
maintain their ground without thus making havoc 
among. passages that always have seemed, and still 
seem far too plain to be either mystified or mistaken. 

The sense which Mr Brown puts upon this passage 
is quite peculiar.* He speaks of it evidently as de- 


* So also is the sense he puts on Isaiah xxvi. 19; “ Thy dead 
men shall live . . . awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust 
.-. the earth shall cast out the dead.” This he spiritual- 
izes, In opposition to most commentators. (See M‘Laurin on the 
Prophecies, chap. v. § 4.) In the same way he spiritualizes 
many others. In short, he treats so many passages thus, that he 
leaves few enough to prove a resurrection at all. An ingenious 
objector, arguing on his principles, might logically push him to 
the denial of any literal rising of the dead. It would turn out to 
be the mere re-fiourishing of an extinct party. A first-rate critic 
of the last century, having finished his exposition of the above pas- 
sage in Isaiah, sums up with this ironical remark, “TI shall only add, 
that if any one be inclined to think, after all, that the prophet in 
this passage speaks only of a metaphorical resurrection, he may 
compare it with the passages of the New Testament, where the 
same doctrine is delivered; and perhaps with a very little stretch: 
of fancy, he will think these are to be understood in a metaphorical — 
sense likewise.” Peters on Job, p. 369. See also Rankin’s Inst. 
of Theol. p. 528-9. He, though no millennarian, does not seem. 
to imagine that the passage can have any but the literal. 
meaning. Of the passage in Daniel which we are discussing, he 
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noting no literal resurrection of the body; but as the 
up-rising of the extinct party or system, as “the 
church’s getting up its head.” He takes it to mean 
merely the church’s getting honour, and the church’s 
enemies being put to shame. ‘To avoid the charge of 
excessive spiritualization, and cover the novelty of the 
exposition, he tells us that still it is a “ literal resur- 
rection of both righteous and wicked”—yet that it is 
“intelligible on the principle of a jigurative resurrec- 
tion,”"—that it is the “millennial resurrection of the 
two opposite parties:” yet, that after all, the “real 
personal resurrection is seen looming through it, and 
almost absorbing it”! How a passage can be both 
literal and figurative at the same time—how it can be 
the mere figurative resurrection of two systems, and 
yet refer to the ultimate and literal resurrection, we 
do not know. The truth is, we scarcely under- 
stand the passage, and do not see how it is to be re- 
conciled with itself or with some of Mr B.’s other 
statements. We shall give it to our readers, merely 
inserting a few italics. 

“Here the same principle comes in, to which we 


have so often referred in the previous chapter, as alone 


took the literal view. Even Gesenivs remarks, “‘ that this pas- 
sage really contains the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
the words undoubtedly show.”—( Quoted by Hengstenberg on Da- 
niel, p. 126.) 
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adequate to explain such passages. Doubtless the li- 
teral resurrection of both righteous and wicked is here; 
—and the very next verse, telling us of the everlasting 
reward which shall be conferred on the wise and soul- 
converting believers, brings it out very clearly. But 
the pre-millennialists are perfectly right, in saying 
that the passage as a stands—in connection with the 
foregoing and succeeding context—relates to the ‘ time’ 
of unparalleled ‘ trouble’ which is to usher in the mil- 
lennium. Well, here is the simultaneous millennial 
resurrection of the two opposite parties—righteous and 
wicked. The one rise to ‘life,’ in the Christian sense of 
the term ; the other rise to ‘shame’ and contempt. In 
both cases it is everlasting, because the tables are never 
again to be turned.* Now this is intelligible on our 
principle of a figurative resurrection in both cases. The 
one party live, and are alone had in honour and credit; 
the other live too,t but live only to be hissed and 
hooted down, and so covered with a world’s ‘shame 
and contempt, as no more to be able to lift up their 
heads. I appeal to the reader, if this is not the very 
spirit of the Bible representations of the latter day, 


* Ave the tables not to be turned at the end of the millennium? 

+ Is it not said, “ the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years’’ were finished? How then can both live at the 
same time ? 
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and every way accordant with what we found to be 
the ‘ binding of Satan,’ at the close of our last chapter. 
And, to complete the interpretation, the real resurrec- 
tion, I mean the personal one—which, though it be 
Surther forward in the Divine scheme than this one, is 
seen looming through it, and almost absorbing it—this 
real resurrection answers to owr view of the final re- 
surrection as being the rising of both parties simulta- 
neously—the righteous and the wicked; and so fur- 
nishes the Saviour’s description of it when he tells us 
of ‘the hour,’ when ‘they that have done good shall 
come forth to the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil to the resurrection of damnation.’” 
“Thus consistentLY does the figurative interpretation 
explain this passage in Daniel, in respect both of the 
millennial and of the final resurrection.”* 

What does Mr Brown really understand this passage 
tomean? Wecannot extract from it anything definite. 
It puzzles us thoroughly, and calls for clearing up. In 
one sentence, the passage is said to denote a literal 
resurrection; in the next a figurative one! In one 
sentence it is said to refer to the time of trouble that 


? 


is to “usher in the millennium;” in another it is said 
to refer to the end of all things! In one sentence it 
is said to be intelligible only on the principle of a 


* Pp 342,343. F 
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Jigurative resurrection; in another, we are told that 
the real ultimate resurrection of the body is seen 
“looming through it,” and “almost aBsorBina it”! 
So that it is hard to say what Mr Brown means. 

The text itself is plain and clear—not so this exposi- 
tion of it. It appears to us both contradictory and ob- 
scure. Yet this is the result of those principles which 
Mr Brown pronounces “immoveable.” Surely the 
passage must mean either one thing or another. It 
must either be literal or figurative. It must either 
refer to the “reviviscence of extinct parties,” or to the 
literal resurrection of the body. It cannot include 
both. Or of it do, why may not the fourth verse of the 
twentieth of the Apocalypse include both? Mr Brown 
is ata loss. His system has entangled him, and he 
knows not which way to turn. He sees and admits 
that the words point to the time immediately before 
the millennium. But admitting this, he cannot ad- 
mit also that it is a literal resurrection of the body, 
else the millennarian doctrine of the first resurrection 
is established. He must then spiritualize it—though 
it is difficult to know how “sleeping in the dust of 


the earth” can be spiritualized. But after having 


spiritualized it sufficiently, he feels that it is very un- 
satisfactory after all. He knows that all commenta- 
tors are against him. He feels that this spiritual 
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meaning is not the veal meaning of the words. So he 
concludes with telling us, that the true resurrection 
of the body may be seen “looming through it,” and 
“almost absorbing it”!* Is this dealing fairly with 
the passage? Can all this be the natural meaning of 
the words? Is it not forced and non-natural in the 
extreme } 

Mr Thomas Scott, the commentator, says, “It 
seems obvious to interpret them of the general resur- 
rection.” Calmet says, “Nothing is more express 
than these words to prove the resurrection of the 
dead; this is the simple, literal, and natural sense of 
the place.” “There is no ambiguity,” says Calvin, 
“in the words of Daniel, ‘many of them, d&c., since 
he does not bring new matter from the four elements 
to compose men, but calls forth the dead from their 
graves,” “The words themselves evince the contrary,” 
says Turrettine, refuting those who denied that the 
literal resurrection was spoken of here, “ because they 
treat about a resurrection, said to be from the dust of 
the earth, and which is to issue either in everlasting 
life, or everlasting shame.” Howe cites this passage 
as if there could be no doubt about its reference to 


the resurrection.t Tremellius, Junius, and others 


3 
* We have an idea of the “looming through;” but as to the 
* absorbing,” we are unable to attach any definite idea to it, 
+ Principles of the Oracles of God, p. 1220. 
T 
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expound it in the literal sense. M‘Laurin says, “this 
passage contains a direct and plain assertion of the re- 
surrection of the dead.”* The Dutch Annotators say, 
“this must be understood of the general resurrection 
of the dead at the last day.”+ Mr Arch. Mason, a 
well-known divine, and a vigorous anti-millennarian, 
says, “ that Daniel is speaking of the general resurrec- 
tion at the last day is evident. . . . . Itisim- 
possible that in these verses he is speaking of the 
millennial church.”{ Ridgely thus writes regarding 
this passage,—“ the words are so express that it will 
be very difficult to evade the force of them; ; 
therefore this sense (the metaphorical) has such diffi- 
culties attending it that every person who is not 
prepossessed with prejudice must give in to the literal 
sense of the text."§ And Hengstenberg seems to 
take for granted that the reference is to the resurrec- 
tion.|| These are the testimonies. of impartial wit- 
nesses, who had no end to serve. And along with 
them, there is a host of others, all bearing witness to 
the same interpretation. They declare that there is 
“no ambiguity” in the passage. They concur in one 
sense, as the only one possible. Yet Mr Brown, with- 

* On the Prophecies, ch. ii. pp.-77, 78. 

+ Vol. ii. in loc. See also Peters on Job, p. 390. t Py ¥69: 


8 Vol. ii. pp. 185, 186; also pp. 194, 195. 
|| On the Genuineness of Daniel, pp. 126—7. 
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out guuing one reason for departing from the plain 
meaning of the words, and the unanimous sense of 
sound interpreters, attaches to it a meaning, which 
_ we are very certain he will find himself totally unable 
to defend.* If he does succeed in defending it, he 
must at least come to some definite conclusion, as to 
what he would have it tomean. He must either make 
it figurative or literal. Both it cannot be. We can- 
not help thinking that this is another of those pas- 
sages, of which it may be truly said, that it is their 
plainness, not their obscurity, that perplexes commen- 
tators. No sound expositor has hitherto found any 
difficulty in understanding this prophecy, and the 
effort which Mr Brown exhibits in evolving his view, 
is a sure proof that he has gone astray, and that it is 
his system that has misled him. 

If these are the principles on which Scripture is to 
be interpreted, how can we ever be sure of its meaning 
If the very plainest and most literal passages, passages 
regarding which such men as Calvin and Turrettine 

*We say sound interpreters, for some unsound ones do take 
another view, though none have stumbled upon Mr Brown’s. 
Dathe, a neologian, writes thus:—‘ contextus plane docet hunc 
locum non agere de resurrectione mortuorum. Intelliguatur ale 
gue propter persecutiones sese abdiderant in speluncis et locis sub- 
terraneis. Hi prodibant,” &c., referring (after Grotius,) to the 


state of things at the death of Antiochus.—On the Major Pro- 
phets, p. 551. 
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say “there is no ambiguity,’—if these passages are to 
be thus robbed of the very zdea for the expression of 
which they were written—if ambiguity is to be thrust 
upon passages, which are simplicity all over,—on what 
solid footing can we rest in the exposition of the word, 
or how can we ever hope to discover the mind of God, 
or arrive at the true sense of any part of inspiration? 
We are by no means surprised at Mr Brown’s effort 
to explain away this passage, for its testimony is quite 
decisive against the possibility of a millennium before 
the advent. The last verse of the previous chapter 
foretells the doom of Antichrist; the first verse of the 
12th describes the tribulation of the last days, and the 
deliverance of Israel. Then without any interval 
there follows the resurrection, “many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake,” &c. Then 
comes the glory of the saints, the time when they shall 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
But, if pre-miilennialism be not true, then there surely 
must be some better, some safer, some sounder way of 
evading the difficulty which the passage presents than 
that of Mr Brown. 


JORLCI ewe oe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


§ 1. Jorn u. 28-32. 


Tats prophecy the apostle Peter quotes in his ser- 
mon on the day of Pentecost, and as Mr Brown re- 
marks, “gives it as the true explanation of what had 
taken place that day.”* I have no desire to explain 
away or “distort this whole passage,” as Mr Brown 
intimates that millennarians do. We take it as we 
find it. We do not say, as Mr Brown does, in another 
part of his work regarding a passage in Isaiah (quoted 
_ by Paul, and applied by him to the resurrection,) that 
the meaning attached to it by an inspired apostle is 
not its “ primary” meaning, or that “the one direct ~ 
and immediate object of the whole prediction”? is to- 
tally different from what the apostle says it is. We 


have no wish to “drag the passage out of its proper 


- connection.”{ Far fromit. We admit that the “one 


direct and immediate object of the whole prediction” 


* P2228. PP 206. BP 207. 
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must just be what the apostle says it is. We are not 


going either to distort the passage, or to destroy its — 


connection. We seek simply to discover its natural 
meaning. Nor do we need, in order to save a theory, 
to depart from the general opinion of sound commen- 
tators. We find that, in regard to the sense of this 
passage, we are at one with most. Nor do we very 
well understand why Mr Brown should use such strong 
language, and accuse us of “ distorting” Scripture, 
when there is hardly any difference here between us 
and anti-millennarian interpreters. Calvin, for ex- 
ample, remarks, ‘‘the prophet includes the whole 
kingdom of Christ from the beginning to the end; 
and this is well understood; and in other places 
we have stated that the prophets commonly speak 
in this manner; for when the discourse is concer- 
ning Christ’s kingdom, they sometimes refer to its 
commencement only, and sometimes they speak of its 
termination; but they often mark out by one delinea- 
tion the whole course of the kingdom of Christ from 
its beginning to its end, and such is the case here.”* 
Again, in commenting on the apostle Peter’s quota- 
tion of this passage, he says, “in my judgment the 
prophet comprehendeth the whole kingdom of Christ; 


‘ 


and so he calleth it the great day, . . . . he be- ' 


* Calvin on Joel. 
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ginning this day at the first preaching of the gospel, 
and he extendeth the same unto the last resurrection.”* 
Take as another example the following paragraph from 
Howe: “It is plain that he (the apostle Peter) did 
not intend that the completion of that prophecy was 
confined to that point of time, so that all that was in- 
tended in that prophecy is not fulfilled till God has 
done calling; and many other Scriptures seem to inti- 
mate that there shall be a time of far more general 
calling than hath been hitherto.”+ 

We need quote no others. These are enough to 
show what the general opinion of sound commentators 
is. From several expressions of these we may differ, but 
in substance we agree with them. We hold that, the 
fulfilment of the prophecy began on the day of Pente- 
cost, and extends over the whole period onwards to the 
second coming of Christ. We believe that the scene 
on Pentecost was the most signal fulfilment that it has 
yet received ; but still that it has been fulfilling ever 
since, that it is fulfilling in every soul that is saved, 
and specially in every revival that takes place; and 
that it shall yet receive a most glorious fulfilment in 
the latter day. Believing this along with all sound 
commentators, we cannot understand Mr Brown’s 


* Calvin on the Acts of the Apostles. 
+ Howe on the Work of the Holy Spirit. Sermon v. 
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strong language in reference to an “inchoate fulfil- 
ment.” He seems resolved not to agree with us in 
any point, and asks in reference to the word “in- 
choate sense,” with an indignation of which we do not 
comprehend the reason, “is this tolerable?” We affirm 
that it is not only “tolerable,” but right and true. 
We affirm that it is the very thing which sound inter- 
preters hold. We affirm that Mr Brown himself holds 
this very “inchoate fulfilment” which he so violently 
rejects. Indeed, he seems to have felt this, for in the 
240th page, he admits that if we do not look for “ new 
revelations” we are not so far wrong. Yet though he 
knew that the expectation of new revelations is con- 
fined to very few; though he has expressly stated this 
himself in a note, yet he accuses the whole body of 
millennarians of distorting Scripture, for holding an 
opinion which has been, and is held by all sound ex- 
positors of the Word. Let us hear his own statement, 
that our readers may judge of its fairness :— 

“ Pre-millennialists, however, distort the whole pas- 
sage, and bring out of it most unseriptural conclusions, 
by representing it as, in respect of the effusion of the 
Spirit, 7 the main unfulfilled—fulfilled only in an 


inchoate sense. If this be correct, it must clearly — 


extend to all the three things predicted. In particu- 


lar, the ‘deliverance’ or ‘ salvation,’ as proclaimed by 
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Peter on the day of Pentecost, was only in that case, 
_an inchoate fulfilment of what the prediction intended. 
Ls that tolerable? It will not do to say, that you 
speak only of the extent to which the Spirit was then 
received, and the salvation proclaimed and then em- 
braced, as being far more limited than we have reason, 
from the prophecy itself, to look for. That does not 
make the prophecy to have received, on the day of 
Pentecost, but. an inchoate fulfilment. We may say, 
for example, of a prediction relating to the universal 
spread of the gospel—which might have been rapidly, 
but, in point of fact, has been slowly, and even yet 
very partially, fulfilled—of such a prediction we may 
say, that it received, in the apostolic age, but an in- 
choate fulfilment. But to say of a prophecy which 
announces the dispensation, at a particular time, of a 
certain gift to the church, but the benefit of which 
gift could not, in the nature of things, be actually 
~ experienced by all for whom it was designed, at the 
time when the gift was conferred, nor for ages after- 
wards,—to say of such a prophecy, that it did not re- 
ceive more than an inchoate fulfilment at the time 
when the gift was conferred, is an abuse of words.* 


* T do not quite understand Mr Brown’s meaning here; but in 
so far as I do, I can see no “abuse of words” in our view; 
nothing “ unscriptural,” nothing “distorting,” nothing “ intoler- 
able,” nothing leading to conclusions of “the most sweeping 
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This’ indeed, would be of small consequence, if the 
intended meaning were clearly brought out by those 
who use it; but so far from this, it is made the start- 
ing point of conclusions of the most sweeping and dan- 
gerous character, utterly foreign to the above sense of 
their language, if that be really what they mean, and 
proving, therefore, that that is not what they mean. 
We refer here to the expectation of an ‘increase of 
revelation ’—revelations of the Spirit accompanying 
the personal advent of our Lord,’ which are held to 
be ‘distinctly intimated,’ if in no other place, ‘in at 
least this one passage.’”* 

Mr Brown seems to have some peculiar theory of 
his own as to the fulfilment of this prophecy on Pen- 
tecost. We do not fully understand him. His lan- 
and dangerous character”; nothing essentially different from 
the common view of the passage. 

* Pp. 239-40. In the concluding sentence of our quotation, 
it is plain that Mr Brown is speaking of millennariané in general, 
as the whole paragraph shows. He accuses them of looking for 
new revelations, and makes this the reason for denouncing their 
“inchoate sense.’’ But let our readers contrast this sweeping 
censure upon all millennarians with the following statement :— 

“ This pamphlet had not appeared when, at p. 86, we said we 
had found no Scotchman prepared to face the prospect ‘of anew 
revelation,’ else, of course, we should have modified the statement. 
We had conversed, however, some months before with one whom 
Mr Wood would hold to be a good representative of Scotch pre- 
millennialism, and who emphatically disclaimed the expectation 


of any new revelation; nor had we met with one of a different 
mind.” P. 196 (note). 


es 
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guage is certainly unusual, and would indicate that 
he had some special and new idea to develope; and yet, 
we confess, that we are unable to lay hold of it. It is 
either just the common idea dressed out in different 
phraseology, or it is the notion advanced by a modern 
sect, that the Spirit was given to the church at Pen- 


tecost, and needs not to be given again.* We shall 


* This curious notion we extract from a small anonymous pub- 
lication entitled The Spirit grieved, and the Lord dishonoured, 
addressed to the Reformers of the Nineteenth Century.—“ This 
immutable word, which tells us of the immutability of Him with 
whom we have to do, at once casts us on the inquiry—‘ Has the 
Spirit been given to the church? We look to the church for an 
answer; we call upon the recipient of the gift. And what do we 
find? In many, a positive denial of it; in all, a practical denial. 
The outcry of the most faithful of the Lord’s servants, is the ne- 
gative to it that presses most deeply on our hearts. They pray 
for the outpouring of the Spirit! While some are content to in- 
yoke its influence, these meet together to agonize in prayer, that 
for all the luke-warmness in the church, there may be a correc- 
tive in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Has the day of Pen- 
tecost been forgotten? Has the record of the sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and of the disciples being filled with 
the Holy Ghost, fallen like a fairy tale on our ear? Or, has the 
gift of the Spirit been repented of 2? And oh, when such of the 
children of God, as are impressed more than others with the sense 
of their need, have meetings to pray for the outpouring of the 
Spirit, is it not this that they practically affirm? Are they not 
looking to their own prayers to accomplish what the prayer of 
Jesus has failed to accomplish? Might they not as well meet to 
pray that the sun might be given for a light of day, the moon for 
a light by night?” Such are the conclusions drawn by a modern 
sect from the dogma, that the Holy Spirit.was given at Pentecost 
and needs not to be given again. Is it a startling and somewhat 
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cite the passage at length that we may not misrepre- 
sent him:— 

“The fulfilment which the prophecy received on 
the day of Pentecost, was the proper and only intended 
Fulfilment of it. We are not to take the shower that 
fell that day as, by itself, the thing intended. It is 
rather the character in which the Spirit was then 
given—by the newly-ascended Saviour, conferred upon 
himself immediately on his ascension, in reward of 
what he had done upon earth—and as sweh, dispensed 
by him, immediately on the reception of it, upon the 
church. What was not withheld from the church 
before, though given in anticipation of the work of 
Christ, was, now that that work was over, formally 
and openly conferred. It is in this light that the gift 
bestowed on the day of Pentecost is always spoken of 
in Scripture. ‘Tarry ye,’ said Jesus, ‘in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on 
high.’ He ‘commanded them (says Luke) that they 
should wait at Jerusalem for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me.’ ‘The Holy 
Ghost was not given, (says John,) in the days of his 
flesh, ‘ because that Jesus was not yet glorified.’ ‘Ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 


perilous dogma? Has Mr Brown duly considered its tendency 
before promulgating it? 
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hence,’ said the Saviour just before his ascension, This 
continual tying of the gift of the Spirit, as bestowed on 
the day of Pentecost, to the ascension and glorification 
of Christ, makes it perfectly evident that we are not to 
measure the gift that day vouchsafed to the church by 
the actual extent of what the men then constituting the 
church experienced. It was the whole fulness of ‘ the 
seven spirits of God’ in the hand of the glorified Media- 
tor, with which the church was that day enriched. 
Hence the gospel dispensation is called ‘ the ministra- 
ton of the Spirit, now set free, as never before, to con- 
duct the whole application of Christ’s work in saving 
souls. If this be the scriptural view of that which 
the church received on the day of Pentecost, it follows, 
of course, that Joel’s prophecy received on the day of 
Pentecost, all the fulfilment which it will ever receive.” * 

Here then Mr Brown tells us, that “ Joel’s prophecy 
received on the day of Pentecost ALL THE FULFILMENT 
WHICH IT WILL EVER RECEIVE”! Yet he immediately 
afterwards tells us that it “runs on through all tune 
till the whole endowment becomes matter of actual 
experience.”*t And, again, though he rejects so 
strongly the expression, “inchoate sense,” as applied 
to the Pentecostal fulfilment of this prophecy, he does 


not hesitate to use the words “ generic fulfilment” !. 


* Pp, 240, 241. + P. 242, 
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We cannot help thinking that inchoate is a far more 
intelligible word than generic. If the latter has any 
meaning at all, itincludes the former. It must mean 
inchoate, progressive, and ultimate. If it does not 
mean this, it isa mere metaphysical abstract expres- 
sion which requires some farther elucidation. We 
should like much to know in plain words, what Mr 
Brown means by saying, that “ the Pentecostal effusion 
was the formal donation of the Spirit for all time.”* 
We can understand how when Christ ascended he 
received the gift of the Spirit for all time—how 
there was a formal donation of the Spirit to Him; 
but how the pouring out of the Spirit upon the 
multitudes on the day of Pentecost was the formal 
donation of the Spirit to ali time, we do not compre- 
hend. It was no doubt a pledge of future dona- 
tions, and a specimen of them; but to speak of it as 
the “formal donation,” is either to use a mere vague 
figure, or to make the church in Jerusalem on the - 
day of Pentecost the vessel into which the Spirit was 
poured for all ages. 

But let us direct a little attention to Mr Brown’s 
interpretation of the 31st verse regarding “ the great 
and terrible day of the Lord.” He commences with 
telling us that “itis perfectly evident that the day 


Sap aden 
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here spoken of refers to the destruction of Jerusalem.”* 
As we, in company with many sound commentators, 
do not think this so “ perfectly evident” as Mr Brown 
does, we shall endeavour to give our reasons for 
thinking that the great and terrible day is the se- 
cond coming of the Lord. It is curious that Calvin, 
in his exposition of the words, makes a mere passing 
allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem as one of the 
ways in which this verse might be said to be fulfilled, 
He would have it refer to all the tribulations of the 
world from age to age, terminating in the arrival of 
the Judge “ at the end of the world.” Had Mr 
Brown’s view been so perfectly evident, Calvin would 
not have missed it so completely. Grotius, on the 
other hand, takes Mr Brown’s view of the passage 
quite decisively. Sodoes Kuttner, a neologian. But 
let us examine the passage itself. The prophet tells 
us that there were to be “ wonders in heaven and 
earth, blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke;” that “the 
sun was to be turned into darkness, and the moon in- 
to blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come.” We would just ask, how or when all these 
things took place before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Grotius, indeed, who tries to be consistent, tells us 
that this fire, and smoke, and blood, &c. referred to 
» P, 247. 
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the devastation of the Roman army before they ad- 
vanced upon the city, and that the “wonders” were 
fulfilled in the slaughters which took place, and in 
the burning villages whose smoke obscured the sun. 
But can this satisfy any one? Will it satisfy Mr 
Brown? We think not. Yet whyshouldit not? If 
the destruction of Jerusalem be the great and terrible 
day of the Lord, why should not the destruction of 
the land and its villages be the fulfilment of the pre- 
vious calamities. It is very remarkable that Mr Brown 
carefully avoids all mention of this difficulty. He 
spends a good many pages upon the passage, but he 
does not once allude to the preceding “wonders in 
heaven and earth,” the “blood, and fire, and pillars 
of smoke.” Why this silence, if the passage is so per- 
fectly evident? He may have his own explanation, 
but we wish it had been stated. For the difficulty is 
not slight. It is not a difficulty which can be sur- 


mounted by referring to the horrors of the siege; for 


it refers to what was to take place before, not at nor 
after the great and terrible day of the Lord. We may 
ask what wonders were done in heaven and earth before 
the destruction of the city?’ When, or where, or how was 
the blood seen, and the fire, and the pillars of smoke? 
When or how was the sun turned into darkness and 


the moon into blood. Take the words either literally 
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or figuratively,—when, or where, or how did the ful- 
filment take place ?* : 

Mr Brown here introduces again his theory of the 
judgement of systems not persons. He tells us, with 
reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, that it was 
not the temporal and bodily extermination of the per- 
sons in whom that party stood represented in the 
Jewish church. “It is the total excision of a corrupt 
and faithless church from its previous standing in the 
kingdom of God.” If Mr Brown had said, that by 
means of the temporal and bodily extermination of 
the persons, God expressed his judgment upon a faith- 
less church, we could have understood his meaning. 
As it stands, his statement appears to us incorrect,— 
scripturally, historically, and theologically. It was 


certainly persons who fell under the sword of Rome. 


* Athanase Coquerel, a modern French Unitarian of the philo- 
sophic school, remarks in the same strain: ‘‘ Figurative language 
prevails to such an extent in the Holy Scriptures, that almost 
every page contains examples. It is especially important to re- 
mark the intensity of this metaphorical language, which differs 
much more widely from the cold precision of our modern phrase- 
ology, than is obvious even to those who bestow a minute and 
careful attention upon the subject. Thus the striking phenomena 
and elemental convulsions of nature are used to represent great 
political, moral, and religious revolutions. St Peter announces 
the foundation of the Christian church to the people of Jerusa- 
lem, in these terms, ‘ this is that which is spoken by the prophet 
Joel, &c. This merely signified that the spiritual reign of Jesus 
had commenced.” —Christiantty, its perfect adaptation to the mortat, 
moral, and spiritual nature of man, p. 480. 

U 
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It was persons whose blood flowed through and around 
Jerusalem. It was persons, not systems, that were 
carried captive by the Roman conquerors. Yet he 
ventures to affirm that “the destruction of Jerusalem 
as a piece of Divine procedure, is never spoken of, nor 
designed to be judged of, as a mere calamity, however 
due, but as a judicial breaking up of the whole church- 
state and standing of Israel,—their public excision in 
that character."* If Mr Brown meant merely to say 
that the destruction of Jerusalem is always spoken of 
in connection with God’s wrath against Israel, we 
agree with him. If he means to say that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was truly the final casting off of the 
Jews, we have no fault to find. But to say that it is 
“never spoken of as a mere calamity, but always as 
the breaking up of the church-state of Israel,” is an 
assertion entirely void of proof. We just ask for one 
passage in which the destruction of that city is spoken 
of as the breaking up of the church-state of Israel. 
If Mr Brown had given this statement as an inference 
of his own, we should not have called attention to it. 
But it seems strange to assert that that fearful stroke 
of vengeance is never spoken of as a mere calamity, 
but always as the breaking-up of the church-state of 
Israel! Their church-state was surely broken up long 

P29; 
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before that day. The kingdom of God was taken from 
them long before their city and temple were laid in 
ruins. The Pentecostal effusion was the supplanting 
of Judaism. When the apostle Paul wrote to the 
Romans, many years before Jerusalem was destroyed, 
the branches were broken off the olive tree,—blindness 
had come over Israel,—and God's ancient church had 
been cast away. : 

-/ We would only add that Mr Brown’s continual effort 
to unpersonate everything,—to transmute the individ- 
ual into the abstract and systematic,—appears to us 
full of danger. It enables one to sweep away texts 
by hundreds. It cuts out the very heart and core 
of Divine warnings as well as promises. It enables 
individuals to throw aside responsibility, and to delude 
themselves with the idea that the judgments of God 
are directed against systems, not against persons. 
And as it enables Mr Brown to get rid of all personal 
judgments up to the last judgment, so it will enable 
less scrupulous commentators to get rid of a personal 
judgment at last. For ifall previous judgments have 
been abstract judgments upon systems, why not the 
last? Ifno personal judge is admissible before the 
millennium, it will be hard to prove that he shall ap- 
pear at the close of all. Andif the terrible vengeance 


to be taken on Antichrist, be upon systems, not on’ 
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persons, it will be easy to demonstrate that the pun- 
ishments of hell are inflictions upon systems, not upon 
sinners. Yet Mr Brown’s whole book proceeds upon 
this perilous assumption—an assumption which, had 
it been found in the pages of a German critic, would 
have been énough to discredit him as unsound. This 
is the hammer with which Mr B. traverses the whole 
Word of God, breaking in pieces all literality of inter- 
pretation. Take this assumption, this false principle 
out of his work, and almost every argument it contains 


crumbles into sand. 


§ 2. Haeeatr i. 7, 21, 22, IN CONNECTION WITH 
Hes. x11. 26. 


Mr Brown affirms that the shaking of the heavens 
and earth is a past event, yet he does not tell us to 
what it specifically refers, whether to the birth of 
Christ, or to the death of Christ, or to Pentecost, or to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. We should like to un- 
derstand specifically to which of these past events he 
fixes it. Commentators, we mean those who take the 
words figuratively, range over these four different 
events, some fastening it on one, some on another of 
them. Clarius, a reformation divine, expounds the 


words as alluding to the nativity, referring to the star 
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in the east, as one of the signs. Grotius explains them 
of the fe of Christ, referring God’s “speaking from 
heaven,” to Christ’s ruling the winds and waves. 
Jerome expounds them of the crucifixion, referring to 
the darkening of the sun and the rending of the rocks. 
Augustine makes them to have been only fulfilled in 
part at the first advent, in the angelic annunciation, 
and in the preaching of the gospel. The remainder he 
thinks will be fulfilled at the second advent, de novis- 
sumo expectatur adventu.* Thomas Scott refers to a 
great variety of circumstances, sacred and secular, as 
their fulfilment. Dr Guyse is confused and contra- 
dictory, as the following extracts will show. In the 
text, he paraphrases the passage thus, “I will also 
shake down the civil and ecclesiastical state of the 
Jews, which was to be fulfilled in the destruction of 
the city and temple of Jerusalem.” But in his note 
on the passage he says, “the earth might be said to be 
shaken, as there were great commotions in the earth 
at the birth of Christ, and by the miracles he wrought, 
and the earthquake that attended his resurrection: 
The heavens also were shaken, when the star appeared 
to the wise men of the East, and a multitude of the 
heavenly host celebrated the praises of his birth, 
and when the heavens were opened, and the Holy 
Ghost descended.” Boehme, a neologian, labours 
* De Civilate Dei, Book 18, ch. 35. 49. 
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hard to explain away this “ promise,” as, along with 
other neologians, he understands the passage to re- 
fer to the downfall of the Jewish polity.* Tho- 
luck also, who maintains that the words of the apostle 
point to the great shaking which took place at the esta- 
blishment of the new covenant, does not allow that the 
apostle is really interpreting the prophet’s words; “ the 
passage in Haggai presents itself conveniently for con- 
necting this thought, . . . There is no historical ex- 
position of the Old Testament passage in our author, 
(z. e. the apostle,) but merely a linking on of his own 
thought to the words of Scripture, ... hence the 
freedom with which he has modified the text of the 
LXX, .... hehas laid an emphasis on the once more, 
notwithstanding these words are not an accurate render- 
ing of the Hebrew.”+ Here is Tholuck maintaining 
downright neology, rather than allow that the whole 
passage refers to what is future, and is to be liter- 
ally taken. Bloomfield} tells us that “it is agreed 
on by the best commentators, that the highly jigura- 
tive language of the prophet must be understood as 
predictive of that total alteration, and thorough re- 
formation in religion by the promulgation of the gos- 
pel, and which was brought to pass in that very age.” 


* On the Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 726, 727. 
+ Comm. on the Heb. in loc. 
£ Recensio Synoptica, vol. vill. p. 560. 
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These best Poaiecniaters to whom he refers are Peerce, 
Whitby, Rosenmiiller! He tells us that, according 
to these commentators, the heavens and earth which 
are shaken are “the Mosaic economy.” From Tho- 
luck we learn that others considered “heaven and 
earth” to mean Jews and Gentiles! Matthew Henry 
makes the shaking in the 8th verse of Haggai to be 
past, and yet the shaking in the 22d verse to be still 
future, and refers to the earthquakes, &c., predicted in 
the Apocalypse. So that these expositors are at wide 
variance with each other, being only intent on proy- 
ing that the scene cannot point to a future convul- 
sion of heaven and earth. Lastly, we give Mr Brown’s 
interpretation, “ Theapostle’s application of ‘ the things 
which cannot be shaken,’ to the immoveable kingdom 
of Christ, fixes it to mean just the removal of that 
provisional state of the church, upon the one hand, 
which was established at Sinai—the abolition of the 
- temporary economy of Moses—and, on the other hand, 
such revolutions in the political earth as would pre- 
- pare the way for the peaceful establishment and 
triumphant progress of Christ’s kingdom, to which all 
political systems were made, and are destined in every 
age of the gospel to become, subservient.” This ex- 
position seems to us as unsatisfactory as the others, 
The whole of these together (which we give merely as 
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a few specimens) furnish us with as singular a mass 
of vague and opposing affirmations as we can well con- 
ceive. Yet we must submit to all this, rather than 
believe that the shaking is future !* 

But the “shaking” here predicted is something 
very definite and prominent—something not easily 
mistaken; and it seems strange that they should not 
be able to say which of these events it refers to, if they 
are so certain that it refers to one of them. As Mr 
Brown maintains that it was already past in the 
apostle’s day, he cannot refer it to the overthrow of 


* Coquerel, the Unitarian, remarks on this passage, “ The 
Epistle to the Hebrews quotes and comments after this fashion, 
upon a prophecy of Haggai . . . the things that are shaken 
z. é. the Mosaic system . . . that those things which cannot 
be shaken, 7. ¢. the Christian law, may remain”! p. 450. There is 
a remark of this author on the general point of the second coming 
of Christ, which may be noticed here. ‘The coming of Christ,” 
says he, “ presents perhaps the most formidable stone of stumb- 
ling, on which both knowledge and faith make shipwreck. All 
these difficulties spring from that false criticism which has so long 
prevailed, and taken its stand upon a foundation which is vmpos- 
sible,—absolute inspiration. The difficulties disappear before the 
principle of relative inspiration—inspiration bestowed as far as 
was necessary, leaving the sacred writers to speak their own 
language,” p. 462. This he attempts to illustrate by reference to 
the Jewish notions, It is plain that this Unitarian felt literality 
the great barrier in his way; but he did not feel at liberty to dis- 
card literality unless he could also set aside “ absolute inspira- 
tion,” and substitute “ relative,” by which he was enabled to 
make the Bible speak just what he pleased, and to turn every 
thing like personality in Scripture into mere philosophical ab- 
stractions. . 
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Jerusalem. And yet he tells us in another place,* 
that it was the destruction of that city that was 
“the judicial breaking up of the whole church- 
state and standing of Israel.” And he tells us also,t+ 
in expounding the present passage, that the shaking 
of heaven and earth means “the abolition of the tem- 
porary economy of Moses,” which (we gather) he sup- 
poses, took place at that overthrow. Yet he exclaims, 
“is it not amazing that the whole should be viewed as 
Suture?’ Surely not so very amazing, when so many 
of those commentators to whom he refers with com- 
mendation, find its accomplishment in the breaking 
up of the Jewish polity when Jerusalem fell. These 
expositors must have held: it to be future; for the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written many years before 
the ruin of that city. Ifso, Mr B. must be mistaken 
in saying, that “all commentators understand the 
apostle explicitly to state” that it was past. He re- 
peats this statement about the unanimity of commen- 
tators. Of course, he could not mean millennarian 
ones, for they hold the opposite. But even his own 
friends desert him here, though he does not seem aware 
of it. Dr Urwick, in his work against millennarian- 

ism, already referred to, speaks thus : 
“ The statements in Hebrews xu. 25-29, are com- 


hts Fee oH Pye 
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monly explained as intending the change of dispensa- 
tion from Judaism to Christianity. The expression, 
‘whose voice then shook the earth,’ seems to refer to 
the quaking of the earth at the giving of the law; 
indeed, the terms ‘ earth’ and ‘ heaven,’ as used in that 
connexion, seem rather to require a literal than a 
figurative meaning. As to the promise, ‘ Yet once 
more I shake not the earth only but also heaven,’ it 
answers the context better to explain it of the convul- 
sion of the mundane system at the last day, than of a 
change of dispensation. The permanence which is 
ascribed to the state of things consequent upon the 
shaking of the earth and heaven, cannot in strictness 
be predicated of the Christian economy of the church, 
because, though that economy continues longer than 
the Jewish, it is not the everlasting state. The 
designation ‘kingdom that cannot be moved,’ will 
apply with much greater propriety to the ultimate, 
than it will to the present condition of the church,.”* 
M‘Laurin remarks, “the words of this prediction 
(Haggai) taken in their full latitude, denote the 
downfall not only of the Persian but of the other uni- 
versal monarchies whose downfall as foretold in Da- 
niel as subsequent to the establishment of the ever- 
lasting divine kingdom of the Messiah.”+ Hopkins 
* P. 239, “t+ On the Prophecies, ch. v. § 9. 
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also maintains that the shakings so mentioned by 
Haggai are still future, and are identical with the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty.* Iam glad, 
also, to find that Storr and Flatt, in their Biblical The- 
ology, do not hesitate to refer the passage to the Lord’s 
second coming, when he will “transform heaven and 
earth into a state in which they shall be immutable.’+ 

But let us look into the prophet’s words. The dis- 
puted expressions occur twice in the same chapter, 
and the 22d verse is evidently an enlargement and il- 
lustration of the 6th and 7th. In the 21st the prophet 
repeats the prediction, “I will shake the heavens and 
the earth;” and then he adds, “I will overthrow the 
throne of kingdoms, and J wll destroy the strength of 
the kingdoms of the nEATHEN; and I will overthrow 
the chariots and those that ride in them; and the 
horses and riders shall come down, every one by the 
sword of his brother.” We have looked in vain for 
any consistent interpretation of this passage. Mr 
Brown never alludes to it at all, We should like to 
know to what events he affixes it; and how it can 
possibly refer it to the breaking up of the Jewish eco- 
nomy, either political or sacred. The prophet fore- 
tells a destruction of the kingdoms of the heathen, with 


their chariots and horses; but, on the contrary, he pro- 
* On the Millennium, p. 142. + Book iii. sect. 65. 
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mises blessing to Israel. How could the invasion of 
the Roman armies, and their sack of Jerusalem, with 
the slaughter of two millions of Jews, be “ destroying 
the strength of the kingdom of the heathen”? Or did 
this take place before the birth of Christ? No. That 
was pre-eminently a time of peace. The temple of 
Janus was shut. The earth was at rest. The tumult 
of the nations had died into repose. Chariot and 


horse, spear and sword, were idle. 


“© No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around.’’—M1nxTon. 


None of the scenes which the prophet describes took 
place at the first advent; but they are the very scenes 
so often predicted as to take place at the second. May 
we not conclude, then, that it is to the latter, not the 
former, that the prophet was pointing? 

Then, as to the apostle’s quotation of the passage, 
we must say that Mr Wood’s statements seem obvious 
to us, and his reasoning unanswerable, notwithstand- 
ing Mr Brown’s counter affirmations. To us it appears 
impossible to attach any other meaning to the apos- 
tle’s words, than that he looked upon the prediction 
as still unfulfilled. The expression, ‘‘now he. hath 
promised,” viv 6 érfyyeAros, seems explicitly to de- 
clare this, and nothing else. ‘They tell of the apos- 
tle’s expectation—an expectation founded upon a pro- 
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mise. It was, no doubt, to Haggai that the promise 

was made, as Mr Brown says; but it was upon the 

certainty of that promise that the apostle rested his 
hope of that future shaking that was to establish every 

thing immoveably and for ever. , 

From these statements we gather the following par- 
ticulars— 

1. That add commentators do mot understand the 
apostle to say that the event here prophesied of 
was past. 

2. That anti-millennarian expositors are at utter 
variance with each other, as to the meaning of the 
passage. 

3. That several of these take it in the same sense as 
millennarians do. 

4, That Mr Brown, though telling us that the events 
were declared by the apostle to be past, yet refers 
the passage to the destruction of J erusalem, which 
did not take place for ten years after the apostle 
wrote. 

5. That shakings of heathen kingdoms cannot mean 

_ judgments upon the Jewish church, and the over- 

throw of heathen thrones cannot mean the over- 


throw of the Jewish polity. 
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§ 3. Zecu. xiv. 


This is a passage of some importance; and I rather 
wonder that Mr Brown should have passed over it so 
slightly; especially, as it is often referred to in the 
controversy. He adverts to it briefly in a note,* 
and, describing it as determining nothing on either 
side, he gives the following as the key to its meaning: 
“ Those who wish to inquire further, | would direct 
to Rev. xvii. 14, and xix. 14, which, I think, are quite 
parallel, both in time and in action, to this of Zecha- 
riah, and all three referring to the appearance that 
will be made for Christ’s interest against the anti- 
christian confederacy before its final overthrow— the 
called, and chosen, and faithful’ band who shall be 
found ‘ with the Lamb, or on his side, fighting under his 
captaincy his own battle of the faith against their 
common enemy. Of this mode of representation, we 
have an undoubted example in Rev. xil., where, after 
the war between Michael and the dragon had been re-. 
presented, v. 7—10, on the celestial arena, it is in ver. — 
11 brought down and translated into plain flesh-and- 
blood action, and seen to mean just the triumph which 
the primitive Christians obtained over their pagan 

* Pp, 44, 
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enemy ‘by the blood of the Lamb’—the power of their 
faith in Jesus—‘ by the word of their testimony’—the 
boldness of their witness for him—and their ‘ loving 
not their lives unto the death’—resisting even unto 
blood for his blessed name.”* 

~ Into the peculiar discussion raised in the re- 
maining part of the note, I shall not enter; but can- 
not help saying that this is by far too summary a 
way of disposing of so important a passage, and pro- 
vokes the suspicion that anti-millennarians feel it to 
be too much for them. In fact, it is no explanation 
at all. It leaves the chapter still untouched. Let 
us look at the prophecy. 

It begins by foretelling the “day of the Lord.” It 
then, at the second verse, makes mention of a siege of 
Jerusalem, which it describes in detail,—a siege which 
must be still future, inasmuch as it does not answer in 
any one particular to the siege by the Romans. Just 
in the midst of the siege, the Lord appears for the de- 
_liverance of Israel. “Then shall the Lord go forth 
and fight against these nations, as when he fought in 
the day of battle.” Lest there should be any doubt as 
to the personality of this advent, and the literality of 
the scene, it is added, “His feet shall stand in that 


* Pp. 44, 45, 
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day upon the Mount of Olives.”* Lest there should 
be any doubt as to whether this is the literal mount 
of that name, it is said in explanation, “ which is be- 
fore Jerusalem on the east.” Then, in entire accord- 
ance with the literality of the picture, it is further 
predicted, that “the Mount of Olives shall cleave in 
the midst thereof towards the east, and towards the 
west, a very great valley; and half of the mountain 
shall remove toward the north, and half of it toward 
the south.”*+ Then the flight of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem is predicted:—“ Ye shall flee to the valley 
of the mountains,” which valley, it is added, “shall 
reach unto Azal;” and this flight shall be like that 
“ from the earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of 
Judah.” What can be more obviously literal than all 
this? Is there any difficulty about it? Is there any 
absurdity involved in accepting the literal sense? 
And, besides, how can it be spiritualized? What is 


the spiritual meaning of “ gathering the nations 


* It is evident that Dr Chalmers took this passage literally. 
See Seript. Readings, vol. iii. pp. 51, 69, 326. 

+ So incontestible does the literality of this chapter appear, 
even to anti-millennarians, that M‘Laurin does not hesitate to 
affirm that “‘ what is said in verse 4th, about cleaving the Mount 
of Olives may be rendered more credible, even in the most literal 
meaning, by what Josephus relates concerning the cleaving of the 
same mountain by an earthquake in the days of Uzziah.”’-—On 
the Prophecies, ch, v. p. 100. 
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against Jerusalem to battle?’ How can we spiritual- 
ize the taking of the city, the rifling of the houses, 
the ravishing of the women; the captivity of the one 
half, and the preservation of the other half? How 
are his feet to stand spiritually upon the Mount of 

Olives, or what is the spiritual meaning of that moun- 
tain, or the spiritual meaning of its being “before 
Jerusalem on the east”? What is the spiritual mean- 
ing of the Mount of Olives being cloven in the midst 
from east to west; of the very great valley; of the re- 
moving of the mountain half to the north, and half to 
the south? What is the spiritual meaning of fleeing 
to the valley of the mountains, or of the valley which 
is to reach unto Azal? 

- We may give one or two specimens of the ways in 
which this passage has been spiritualized by anti- 
millennarians, Our first is old Jerome. “ When he shall 
stand, he shall not stand in a valley, or on low places, 
but on a mountain, and one not covered with unfruitful 
trees, but where the olives grow by which the eternal 
light is fed, sicknesses healed, and rest given to the 
weary. This Mount of Olives is over against Jerusalem 
and the east, where the Sun of Righteousness arises ; 
and it is planted with these olive trees of which it is 
‘said, ‘Thy children are as olive-plants around thy 


table.” Its middle is cleft towards the east, in which 
os 


) 
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trees are planted from those nations of which one speaks, 
‘I ama green olive tree in the house of God.’ Another 
partis divided towards the west and the great sea, which 
refers to the people of the circumcision, . . . . whom 
the Lord called a shady olive tree. ... . After the 
Mount of Olives shall have been separated to the east 
and west by the calling of the Gentiles, and the casting 
away of the Jews, there shall be another division ot 
the north and south; the north shall be joined to the 
west, the south to the east; at the left shall stand the 
circumcision; at the right, Christians. Of these two 
words, the Church speaks, ‘ Arise, O north wind, and 
come thou south.’ Thecold north wind—which is the 
devil—retiring, the warm south wind comes. Then 
whoever is holy shall flee to the valley of the moun- 
tains of God, viz. the hill of the temple, and the hill 
of Zion, %. ¢. the two Testaments. The valley shall 
reach to Azal, that is, to the house of God, which 
is hard by paradise and the heavenly Jerusalem, and ~ 
the holy mountain, on which is the temple.”* 

Scott thinks that the chapter begins with the 
siege of Jerusalem under Titus. The first part of 
the second verse he makes to be literally fulfilled 
in the sack of Jerusalem; but on the expression, “The 
residue of the people shall not be cut off from the 

* Com. on Zech. Works, vol. v. p. 269. 
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city,” he remarks, “ Numbers having been converted 
to Christianity, became citizens of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and were thus not cut off from the city of God” ! 
Then, as to the Lord fighting against these nations, 
he remarks, that “ the Romans, after having been thus 
made the executioners of Divine vengeance on the 
Jewish nation, never prospered as they had done 
before; the Lord evidently fought against them, and 
all the nations which composed their overgrown em- 
pire’! Then, as to the division of the mountain, 
he tells us that it refers to “the removal of the cere- 
monial law, by which the peculiar privileges that 
Jerusalem had enjoyed, of which the pleasant and 
fruitful Mount of Olives was an apt emblem, were 
taken from her, and divided among the heathen na- 


” 
! 


tions”! Azal, he thinks, may mean “the place to 
which the Jewish converts fled, to separate themselves 
from their unbelieving countrymen, when the Roman 
armies were about to encompass Jerusalem”! He 
_ then adds,—* The above seems the most satisfactory 


” 
! 


interpretation”! In what way it is satisfactory, he 


does not tell us. 
Dr Urwick thus states his view: 
“ Understand by ‘ Jerusalem’ spoken of, ‘the heaven- 
ly Jerusalem,’ ‘the Jerusalem which is above-—the 


Gospel Church :—The first and second verses answer 
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to'the persecution of the church described by the war 
made upon the witnesses, and their being overcome 
and slain. From the third to the fifth verses regard 
the divine interposition, either in the resurrection of 
the witnesses, described Rev. xi. 11—13; or, in the 
convulsions at the final overthrow of the powers that 
had been confederate with the mystical Babylon. The 
Lord coming down on the Mount of Olives, which form- 
ed the creat barrier to Jerusalem, and that mountain 
dividing part towards the north, and part towards the 
south, seems to signify the removal of obstacles that vm- 
peded approach to the church.* The way is prepared 
also for the Almighty to approach—‘ the Lord my God. 
shall come, and all thy saints with thee,—an expres- 
sion not free from difficulty, but which seems naturally 
to identify itself with Rev. xix. 11, 14~-symbolizing 
the coming of Christ in his providence, to avenge the 
wrongs of his church, and establish her in great pros- 
perity, power, and glory. The sixth and seventh 
verses’set forth the general prevalence of knowledge 


which will then exist, so that all parts of the world 


+ John Bunyan is very hard upon the spiritualizers here. 
When quoting the words “ his feet shall stand in that day upon 
the Mount of Olives,” he tells us that this is the day of his se- 
cond coming, and “where is the Mount of Olives? Not within 
thee! But that which is without Jerusalem, before it, on the 
east side.”—Vindic. of Gospel Truths, Works, vol. v, p. 486. 
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shall be blessed with the light of life. The eighth 
verse describes the wide-spreading and constant dif- 
fusion of the privileges of grace from the church, 
answering to the statement by Isaiah and Moab, 
‘Out of Zion shall go forth the law.’ The tenth and 
eleventh verses indicate the peace and happiness which 
men will enjoy under Christ’s millennial reign.” 

Can any unbiassed mind be satisfied with any of the 
above interpretations? They are all in substance 
the same. And though Jerome’s looks most fanciful, 
yet it is based on the same principles, and expresses 
the same general views. In him, we meet with the 
plain avowal that he prefers these views, because 
thus he takes the passage out of the hands of the 
Judaizers. But is this dealing honestly with the 
Word of God? Still we thank the old anti-chiliast 
for the admission thus made. His object was to get rid 
of chiliasm. He preferred those perversions of Scrip- 
ture to the literalities of chiliasm! He saw that there 
was no middle course, and he avowed it. Will our 
opponents now acknowledge, that but for millennarian- 
ism, they would interpret literally as we do ? 

After the minute description thus given in these 
first five verses of this chapter, of the scenes to be wit- 
nessed at Jerusalem in the day of the Lord, it is added, 
THE LorD My GoD SHALL COME, AND ALL THE SAINTS 
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with THEE. And then follows what even Dr Ur- 
wick and Mr Scott admit to be a picture of millen- 
nial times. If so, then these millennial times are to be 
ushered in by the “coming of the Lord with all his 
saints’?* And what reason can be given for saying 
that this is not the literal coming of the Lord with all 
his saints, save that were this admitted, the pre-millen- 
nial advent is established beyond a doubt? But is it 
lawful to reason thus? Would it not be better to con- 
cede millennarianism, than turn aside from the simple 


sense of Scripture? + 


* Robert Hall remarks “that it seems to him probable from 
Zechariah that a supernatural interposition of the Messiah will 
take place in their favour.” Works, vol. iv. p. 404. 

+ Mr Brown speaks of several of his expositions as bringing 
out the more “glorious and delightful sense;” but an American 
writer gets beyond him here, for in reference to the figurative 
view of the above passage in Zechariah, he affirms that it is 
“immeasurably the grander and more glorious view.”—Biblio- 
theca Sacra, August 1847, p. 481. In another place, he denies 
the restoration of the Jews, affirming that Ezekiel “ when rightly 
and carefully viewed,” does not favour it. This reviewer not 
merely spiritualizes the temple and city of Ezekiel, but every 
thing else pertaining to Israel. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MATTHEW AND AOTS. 


§ 1. Marr. xxrv. 


Iv expounding this chapter Mr Brown sets out with 
the following assertion :—“ From the intimation which 
closes the strictly prophetic announcements,—‘ Verily, 
I say unto you, THIS GENERATION SHALL NOT PASS TILL 
ALL THESE THINGS BE FULFILLED, (Matth. xxiv. 34,) 
we conceive it manifest that he meant the whole pro- 
~phecy to apply to the destruction of Jerusalem.”* 
“There are other considerations which occur, as we 
think, to show that the whole prediction was to receive 


us fulfilment ere the generatian then living had passed 
away. + 


* P, 254, 

+ P. 255. Kuinoel, (a Neologian), insists strongly on this view 
of the passage, Vov. Test. p. 292, explaining the preceding part 
of the passage just as Mr Brown does, ib. 287—8. So does Co- 
querel, (Christianity, p. 466.) 
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Now it is remarkable that many able commentators 
who were no millennarians, reason in the very oppo- 
site way. Thus Petto, a famous divine, observes,* 
“this generation cannot be meant of that wherein this 
was spoken by Christ on earth, for that and many 
generations are passed since, and yet the things are 
unfulfilled. But in other evangelists, especially Luke, 
it is applied to the parable of the fig-tree; that gene- 
ration, when the fig-tree shall begin to put forth by 
these distresses of nations, é&c.,—that generation where- 
in these things begin, shall not pass until all be ful- 
filled, 2. e. tilk the kingdom of God shall come,—till 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud. All 
shall be accomplished in the very same age or vene- 
ration wherein they have their beginning.” In like 
manner, Faber, even when arguing strongly against 
millennarianism, maintains that the verse cannot have 
the restricted meaning affixed to it by Mr Brown. It 
might be supposed, perhaps, that they who are guilty 
of perverting this passage were millennarians, and that 
it was the convenience of their theory that required 


the perversion. But here is one of their ablest oppon- 


* Petto’s work was republished about twenty years ago, with 
a recommendation from Dr M‘Crie, Professor Paxton, and others, 
The passage quoted above is from the second part of the volume, 
“ the fulfilling of the prophecies,” p. 182, - 
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ents doing the very thing of which it is generally sup- 
posed that none but a millennarian could be guilty. 
It is now about twenty years since a writer in the 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor made the same affirma- 
tion as Mr Brown, and challenged any one acquainted 
with Greek to show them any passage where the words 
n yevecd Gury, ever signify any thing else than the men 
living at thetime.* An anti-millennarian writer soon 
after accepted the challenge in these words, “ Though 
I may not be what the writer would denominate an 
 abettor of the millennial advent, I will venture to ac- 
cept his challenge, and request him to read Psalm 
XXlv. 5, aurq 4 yeved Cnrovvrwy aurov.t [intimate no 
concurrence in the interpretation of Mr Faber or Mr 
Vint; but it may show Mr Brown that the matter is 
not so “manifest” as he thinks it. It may also be 
well for Mr Brown to remember that a writer in the 
Christian Instructor for June 1815, says that the above 
passage “is on all hands acknowledged to be attended 
with difficulties.” 
We need not cite others, though many might be 


* Vol. xxvii. pp. 490 and 534, There are three successive pa- 
pers in this volume against millennarianism, written fairly, though 
without meeting the main points, but trying to bring millennari- 
ans into several dilemmas, from which, were this the place, I 
think I could point out the escape, 

t Vint’s Illustrations of Pr ophecy, PLR 

2 oP, 398) 
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cited, who, though no millennarians, are decidedly op- 
posed to Mr Brown's view. It strikes us as singular, 
that Mr Brown should come to so confident a conclu- 
sion as to the meaning of the verse referred to, without 
examining it somewhat minutely. He only notices 
one interpretation, (Faber’s,) and having rejected that 
he makes no further inquiries. Yet without trying to 
settle the meaning of the words themselves, he sets out 
with what ought to have been the conclusion of a 
minute critical discussion, and announces as indis- 
putable, that the words, “this generation shall not 
pass,” d&c., settle the whole question. Is this fair? Is 
it either like a logician or a critic? He forecloses 
discussion upon the whole chapter by assuming that 
this verse settles all. Yet he enters into no examina- 
tion of the verse in order to fix its meaning! Such 
an investigation was indispensable if he meant to hang 
anything upon it. How much he hangs upon it we 
have seen. 

After having stated thus broadly, that the “ whole 
prophecy” applied to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and that the “whole prediction was to receive its 
fulfilment ere the generation then living had passed 
away,” he proceeds with what appear to us very in- 
consistent statements. 


“ But does it follow from this, that the prophecy 
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‘relates to no other events—that the whole intent of 
this sublime prediction was exhausted by the events 
to which it primarily points? By no means, That 
view of it, though it has too often been taken, is a 
most meagre and unsatisfactory one. ‘There are so- 
lemn events in the Gospel church precisely analogous, 
couched under this whole prophecy.”* 

We are at a loss to reconcile these statements. We 
do not understand how a whole prophecy should be 
fulfilled at a certain specified time, and in a certain 
well-known event, and yet that “this prophecy relates 
to other events,” and that “to say that it does not 
relate to other events, is to take a most meagre and 
unsatisfactory view of the case.” If he means merely 
to say that this prediction of Christ is an example of 
a “double prophecy,” we see his meaning though we 
may not concur in it. But if this be all, there was 
no need of laying such stress upon the 34th verse, and 
insisting that the whole prophecy must be fulfilled 
before that generation passed away.t 


mre, 20D. 

+ That generation did pass away before Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed. That event did not take place till forty years, at least, 
after our Lord spoke these words, and hardly any, save the chil- 
dren of that day, would be alive at the siege. We generally 
reckon thirty years to a generation, and when God purposed to 
shut out the generation of Israel that sinned, he allowed them 

just forty years for the existing generation to be consumed, 
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As to the passage itself, we would remark that its 
very commencement proves that the destruction of 
Jerusalem was not the fulfilment of “the whole pro- 
phecy.” The disciples asked two questions: 1st, 
When shall these things be? 2nd, What shall be 
the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?* 
The Lord proceeds to answer these questions. I?fthen 
Christ’s purpose was to tell them the sign of his com- 
ing, and of the end of the world, he could not mean 
that the whole prophecy should be fulfilled before that 
generation slept. We need not traverse the whole 
chapter, verse after verse, but we shall content our- 
selves with pointing out a few things which should 
startle those who are bent upon compressing the whole 
prophecy within the forty years succeeding the time 
when it was spoken. 

1. Verse 14. “ This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world, for a witness unto all na- 


tions, and then shall the end come.” The end here 


* To show what the Lord, as well as the disciples, must bave 
meant by the “ end of the world,” we throw together the follow- 
ing passages:— 

Matt. xiii, 39. ‘0 08 Segieuds cuvrereia rou dimvos toriy® 

pans — 40.“ Ourws tora: iv rH ovvrertio vou aiwvos ToUToU 

ay — 49," Ovrws toras tv 7% cuvrérAcia Tov aiwyos. 

— xxiv. 3. Tas cuvrereias rou aiayos. 


— xxviii. 20.“ Ews r7s cuvrerAcias rou diwvos. 
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predicted must be the end already spoken of, ver. 12, 
“the end of the world.” Mr Brown may say that 
cimy Means age, not world, and that it means the end 
of the existing dispensation, but he has a great dis- 
like to the thought of a change of dispensations, and 
objects strongly to millennarians on that account. 

2, Verse 27. “ For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the west, so shall the 
coming of the Son of man be.” How was this fulfilled 
either at or before the siege of Jerusalem? That 
slege was a work of years, not sudden, and it was con- 
fined to a single spot, not flashing from east to west. 
To say that it refers to the Roman invasion, is to say 
that “ the coming of the Son of man” is the coming of 
the Roman army, and that Titus was the Son of man. 

3. There were more false Christs after, than before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.* So that the arising 
of these could be no special sign of that event. 

4, Verse 29. “Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days, shall the sun be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.” 
When were these things fulfilled? Mr Brown does 
not tell us. He says they are figurative,t and there he 


* See Mosheim’s Hist. of the First Century. 
+P, 260. 
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leaves them. He says, moreover, that “none but ex-. 
treme pre-millennialists interpret them literally, and 
that “the sober advocates of the personal advent in- 
terpret them figuratively.”* We must reckon ourselves 
among the “extreme” ones, and ask Mr Brown for 
proof that the language is figurative. We take the 
natural sense of the words; he ought to be prepar- 
ed to prove the other. 
8. Verse 30. “ Then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of man in heaven.” This is the answer to the question 
of the disciples, “ What shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing,” which, of course, they understood literally, and 
which our Lord must be understood as replying to 
literally.+ When, or what was the sign of the Son of 
man seen at, or before, or after the siege of Jerusalem? 
6. Verse 30. “ Then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn.”—Is not this the same as Rev. i. 7, “ Behold, 


he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, 


* Yet Dr Ranken, no millennarian, does interpret them liter- 
ally, referring them to “the dissolution of nature,” (Jnstitutes 
of Theology, p. 523); and many others besides him, such as the 
Dutch Annotators, (vol. ii. 2x loc.,) and Poole, who, after stating 
both opinions, declares that he is “more inclinable to interpret 
them of the last judgment,” (in loc.) Why then must we be 
singled out, or censured for interpreting the passage literally, — 
as these expositors did? Why say that our system forced us to 
this? What system forced these others? Ve 

+ Matthew Mead takes for granted, that this passage predicts 
the literal advent, See his Sermons on the Jews, p. 117. 
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and they also that pierced him: and all kindreds of 
the earth shall wail because of him.” The two pas- 
sages are very like each other. 

Matth. xxiv. 30, “ Tore xépovrrou wiioas ks Durdcs ris 
yns.” | 

Rey. 1.7, “ Koovras ex’ curov recon cs QuAd Tis 


~ 99 


yng. 
When was this accomplished, either at or before the 


destruction of Jerusalem ? 

7. Verse 80. “ They shall see the Son of man com- 
mg in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.”—We have already shown, that the expression, 
“coming with the clouds of heaven,” has special re- 
ference to the second advent. And any one may con- 
firm this, by comparing the different passages, and 
especially the one just noted, “ Behold, he cometh 
with clouds; and every eye shall see him.” What 
was there at the destruction of Jerusalem that in the 
very least resembled a fulfilment of this?) What were 
the clouds, or the coming, or the power, or the great 


glory, or the vision of Him by every eye!* 


* Dr Carlile does not hesitate to apply this verse to the second 
coming of the Lord, (p. 8.) I suspect that there is not one of the 
disputed passages about the meaning of which anti-millennarians 
are agreed among themselves! 
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8, Verse 31. “ Heshall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet.”—Does not this correspond with 
such other passages as 1 Thess. iv. 16, “The Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God,” 
And in the parable of the wheat and tares, are we not 
told that, at the end of the world, “ the Son of man shall 
send forth his angels.” Do not these passages all point 
at_one great event, still future? How is it possible to 
apply these to what took place at Jerusalem? when 

were the angels sent, or for what purpose? when was 
the sound of the great trumpet heard? 

9. Verse 31. “ They shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” — 
How were the elect gathered together from the whole 
world, at or before the siege of Jerusalem? In what 
sense was this fulfilled then? Yet Mr Brown affirms 
of all these nine passages quoted above, that they were 
fulfilled at the destruction of that city, and before the 
generation then living had passed away! 

10. Verse 36. “Of that day and hour knoweth. xo 
man, no, not the angels of heaven, but the Father only.” 
—Of what day and hour was it that He here spoke? 
Was it not of his literal second advent? We know of 


no expositor who denies this. But if so, then the 
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meaning of the previous prophecy is at once fixed 
down to the same event, for “that day and hour” 
must be the day and hour previously referred to. 

Let these suggestions suffice. They are few; where- 
as they might have been many. But they are enough 
to show how impossible it is to apply the whole of this 
prophecy to the destruction of Jerusalem. And if 
THE CoMING here predicted be indeed the literal 
second advent, it is plain that this advent must be 
pre-millennial. For here is a prophecy in which our 
Lord is giving his disciples the signs of his coming, 
yet he never says one word about a previous time of 
holy blessedness. Yet would not that be the most 
vivid of all signs? He intimates that tribulation, 
sorrow, and darkness, were to overshadow the earth 
until He should come again. In this case, there is 
no room for a millennium before the advent. It must 
be after. And this view is greatly confirmed by the 
corresponding passage in Luke xxi. 24, “They shall 
_ fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away 
captive into all nations; and Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.” As to the meaning of the 
“times of the Gentiles,” we agree substantially with 
Mr Brown, who says— 
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“With Mede, Faber, and all the most accurate in- 
terpreters of prophetic language, we take this to be a 
direct reference to the times of Daniel’s Gentile mon- 
archies, under the last of which, as Paul teaches, a 
‘fulness of the Gentiles is to come in, which can be no 
other than as many as are to be gathered from amongst 
the Gentiles until their time of trial shall expire, and 
their period of judgment arrive.”* 

These times then are still to run on, and as long as 
they run on, Jerusalem continues to be trodden down. 
Now, as this treading down of Jerusalem cannot be dur- 
ing the millennium, it is plain that we are not to look 
for the dawn. of that day of glory till these times have 
expired. Now, what happens at their expiry? No 
less an event than the coming of the Son of Man! It 
is the second advent that terminates the times of the 
Gentiles and the down-treading of Jerusalem. The 
25th verse tells us what ends these times; “ there shall 
be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, 
and upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity, 
the sea and the waves roaring; men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after the things that 
are coming on the earth; for the powers of heaven 


shall be shaken: AND THEN SHALL THEY SEE THE SON 


* Pp, 257, 258. 
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or MAN COMING IN A CLOUD WITH POWER AND GREAT 
eLtory.” Must not the millennium succeed the advent? 
It will not be found possible to apply these words of 
Luke to the destruction of Jerusalem, for they are still 
awaiting their fulfilment, inasmuch as Jerusalem is 
still troddendown. So far then from its being possible 
to apply these terrible descriptions to the siege of 
Jerusalem, this passage of Luke shows us that this is 
absolutely umpossible. For this darkening of the sun 
and moon,—this shaking of the powers of heaven,— 
this coming of the Son of man, are not to take place 
till the tames of the Gentiles are fulfilled. These times 
are not yet fulfilled. ‘Therefore, these, other events 
are still future. This passage also shows us, that 
Mr Brown’s meaning of “ this generation shall not pass 
away, till all be fulfilled,” cannot be correct. For one 
of the chief things mentioned by Luke, is the fulfilling 
of the times of the Gentiles, which Mr Brown admits 
is not yet arrived. If so, then, “all these things” 
were not fulfilled in the ewisting generation, seeing, 
according to Mr Brown’s own admission, some of them 
are still future. 
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§ 2. Acts 111. 21. 


“Whom the heavens must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things which God had spoken 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets.” From this 
passage the argument in favour of a pre-millennial 
advent is as follows: ‘There is a peridd here described 
as “ times of refreshing” and “ times of restitution”. 
This second (no less then the first), seems to be the 
millennial one. Now, as it is said that Christ is 
to remain in heaven only until this period, the infer- 
ence is, that he is to come at the beginning and not 
at the end of the millennium. 

Mr Brown admits that the “ times of refreshing” are 
the millennial times, but denies that the times of res- 
titution have any reference to this period. Suppose 
he were right, what does he gain? He admits that 
the “ sending of Christ” points to his second coming; 
and is it not obvious that these times of refreshing 
and this sending of Christ, are synchronous? The 
words seem necessarily to imply this, “ when the times 
of refreshing shall come; and (when) he shall send 
_ Jesus Christ.” We do not discuss the meaning of 
oxws ay. Let it either mean “ when,” or “ that,” still 
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it governs both the verbs come (iAdwor), and send 
(aroorésAn), and thus seems to place these two events 
together. In this way, Beza evidently understood the 
synchronism, for while making the “refreshing” the 
blessedness of eternity, he shows that this is only to 
be entered on at the coming of Christ. “Quwm ve- 
nerint tempora refrigerti vos quogue hoc refrigervum 
sentiatis, quum venerit Christus ad judicandum orbem, 
wpsum redemptorem non judicem sentiatis: vita eterna 
rfrigerium dicitur quia refrigerat fessos,” &c. Calvin 
also maintains the synchronism in the same way, and 
takes some pains to show how the day of judgment 
may be called a time of refreshing.* Clarius, another 
Reformation divine, gives the same exposition,—“ Hie 
secundi adventus admonet; pulcre appellant tempora 
refrigeru, illum judicu diem, post cestum videlicet la- 
borum et erumnarum.” But we need not quote 
others.t Indeed, most commentators have taken the 
synchronism for granted, as if no other meaning could 
be affixed to the words. There may be difference of 
‘opinion as to the meaning of the “ refreshing,” but we 


- do not see how there can be any as to the synchron- 


* See his Comm. on Acts. 

+ Modern German critics have taken up precisely the same 
ground. Hence Krebs expounds the passage, “ Ut vobis respir- 
atio et recreatio a laboribus, tempore felicissimo resurrectionis 
‘mortuorum contingat.” 
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ism. If so, and if refreshing be, as Mr Brown admits, 
the millennial refreshing, then is not the pre-millen- 
nial advent demonstrated? Christ is to be sent for 
the purpose of introducing these times of refresh- 
ing, and so, of course, must come previous to the mil- 
lennium. 

But the next verse asks our special attention, as it 
has been made more especially the subject of contro- 
versy,—“ whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of restitution of all things.” The millennarian 
argument from this is, that the restitution of all things 
means the millennium, and that, as it is said here, 
that Christ is to remain in heaven until these times, 
his advent must be pre-millennial Mr Brown’s 
answer to this is as follows :— 

“1, The ‘all things which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began,’ 
must refer to all the things predicted by the prophets. 
Pre-millennialists (!) from the time of Mede down- 
wards, have been in the habit of reading it, ‘ till the 
restitution of all things concerning which God hath 
spoken;’ in order that the restitution of the physical 
creation may be thought to be the thing intended by 
the apostle. But no such proposition is in the ori- 
ginal, It is just ‘all things which God hath spoken.’ 
And how often do we find in the Gospels and in the 
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Epistles such general references to ‘all that the pro- 
phets have spoken,’ meaning the subject-matter of 
their prophecies, whether in general or on some speci- 
fic points then in hand. Wo other sense of the words, 
as they stand in the text, can legitimately be given. 

“2. In this case, the restitution refers to such a dis- 
position or settlement of all matters pertaining to the 
kingdom and cause of God as is the burden of all pro- 
phecy. In this sense the words were understood by 
the ancient Christian translators, fathers, and lexico- 
graphers; as Faber has shown, whose statement to 
that effect we give in the foot-note.* And in this 
sense, the expression answers to what Paul calls ‘the 
end’—an end, certainly, which will not occur before 
the millennium, nor till after the close of it. Tull 
then, ‘the heavens must receive him,’ Then he shall 
be ‘sent.’ "+ 


The former of these paragraphs we do not very well 


_ “* Thus the clause is rendered by the Syrac, ‘ Until the ful- 
‘ness of the time of all things :’ by the Arabic, ‘Until the times 
im which all the things shall be perfected or finished :’ by Zrenceus 
“Until the times of the disposition of all the things which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of the holy prophets:’ and by Heume- 
nous, ‘ Until the time that all the things come to an end.’ Ac- 
cording to the Greek lexicographers, Hesychius and Phavorinus, 
anoxaracracis (“restitution,” is rerciwais, (completion. )—Fa- 
ber’s Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, vol. iii, pp. 455, 456. 

_. + Pp. 267, 268. 
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understand. We have no more wish to thrust in a 
preposition than Mr Brown has. Nor, in point of 
fact, do we do this any more than he. Unless he 
contends that the meaning of the passage is, “the 
times of the restitution of all the words which God 
hath spoken,” he must admit of something like a pre- 
position. So long as he makes it things, he must do 
this; for we cannot say that God hath spoken things 
or events; we say he has spoken concerning things or 
events, or times. We have no wish to alter the con- 
struction. What suits him will suit us, unless he de- 
nies that the “all things” refer to events, which we do — 
not find him doing. One of the statements of this 
passage certainly does surprise us. “ Pre-millennial- 
ists, from the time of Mede downwards, have been in the 
habit of reading it,—the restitution of all things con- 
cerning which,” &c. By this it is intimated, that this 
illegitimate reading, as Mr Brown thinks it, is charge- 
able against pre-millennialists, and pre-millennialists 
since the days of Mede. The correctness of such a 
statement will be seen from what follows. Beza trans- 
lates the words thus, usgue ad tempora restitutionis 
omnium de quibus locutus est Deus. Was Beza a pre- 
millennialist? Yet he uses the very words (de quibus ) 
which Mr Brown charges against pre-millennialists. 
Lampe, whose interpretation nearly coincides with Mr 
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Brown’s, thus translates the passage, “ usque ad con- 
jirmationem seu consummationem omnium de quibus 
locutus est Deus.”* Teller, a German theologian of 
the last century, thus paraphrases the words, ewm re- 
diturum ad restitutionem omnium parandam que re- 
stituenda sint ex promissione divina;t where the ex 
promissione are equivalent to the de qguibus. Dod- 
dridge translates it, “the times of the regulation of 
all things which God hath spoken of by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets.”= We shall not add to these 
quotations, though we might do so largely. These 
are specimens; and from them the reader may judge 
of the correctness of the charge made above against 
pre-millennialists by Mr Brown. It is by no means 
fair to insinuate such things against pre-millennialists, 
as if they were violating grammar in order to build up 
a theory, when it turns out that, if they are in error, 
they are so in common with the great mass of critics, 


* De Aiternitate Penarum, in vol. ii. of his Dissertations, p, 82. 

+ Fides dogmatis de resurrectione carnis per quatuor priora se- 
cula, p. 33, A.D. 1766. 

+ An old Jesuit commentator upon the passage gives restitu- 
tion as the meaning of the word, and in quoting the Syriac, inserts 
the preposition (de guibus), which Mr Brown complains of as 
thrust in by “ pre-millennialists, from the days of Mede down- 
wards.” Loriniin Act. Ap. Comment. (1617.) This Jesuit was 
no millennarian, and has devoted some pages to the “ refutatio 

_ chiliastorum,” p. 16, 
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some of whom support the opposite theory, and others 
were evidently influenced by no theory at all. i 
But let us now come to the chief word in this sen- 
tence, restitution. Mr Brown has at once adopted 
Faber’s views, and rests on his arguments and criti- 
cisms. Following him, or rather enlarging upon him, 
he tells us that, “in this sense, the words were under- 
stood by the ancient Christian translators, fathers, 
lexicographers.” Now, granting that the Syriac, the 
Arabic, Irenzeus, and Gicumenius, and even Hesychius 
and Phavorinus,* there are others besides these who 
are entitled to be heard. The Vulgate renders it 
restitutio, and it is a tolerably ancient translation. As 
to the fathers, the only one he quotes is Irenzeus; and 
he is doubtful. Then, as to others, we find in 
one of them the following definition of resurrection, 
“G@yaoraolg eOTIV 7 big TO Geyasov TNS DucEWS Huo 
awoxaracracs, (Greg. Nyss. as quoted by Suicer,) 
where it is plain that this Greek father, who doubtless 


* We wonder that Irenzeus should be thus classed. His expres- 
sion dispositio, may be taken in our sense as easily as in Mr 
Brown’s, for it is difficult to see what he means; and Erasmus 
wonders why he thus rendered it. As to Hesychius and Phavori- 
nus, we can claim them on our side, for reAs:woig means perfec- 
tion as truly as it does completion. It is curious, however, to 
notice that Wolfius, whilst referring to this latter meaning, as not 
an unsuitable one, yet adds, that no classic author can be quoted 
in its behalf! See his Cure Philologice. 
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understood his own language well enough, meant by 
aroxaracracis, a restoring to former state. Another 
Greek father thus expresses himself, “dvacraoig éorm 
eG To aeytsov aroxaraoracs. * And in another 
place, Gregory, giving another definition of resurrec- 
tion, uses the word dyaororyeiworg where he had pre- 
viously used a&roxaraoracic, making it still plainer in 
what sense he understood the word. Jerome has no 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, but in trans- 
lating and commenting on the Hebrew word which 
the Septuagint translate dvoxabsornus, he uses restituteo 
as the corresponding word, as in Hzekiel xvi. 55, 
where the word oceurs twice; restituentur sicut fuerunt 
a principio; and, again, restitwemeni sicut fuistis ab 
anitio.f Then as to lexicographers, there is Suidas, 
one of the most eminent among the ancient ones,— 
what does he give? He does not take up the noun, 
but he notices the verb twice, and on both occasions 


translates it restituo.f More modern lexicographers 


* Theophanes, quoted by the same. It may be useful to give 
the whole passage of Theophanes, “ dvacrucis eoriv n bsg 70 
AOU AMOKUTUTTHOIS NY HAI Nusis amexderomsba ty rn THdIyyE- 
vere ANCE, KUCITH TAY METACTOY LMTAYTOS DI EaYTOU HOE apbaori- 
cavros nv Puow nua. (Suicer, vol. ii. p. 362.) There can 
surely be no doubt here as to the meaning of the word. 

+ Works, vol. iv. p. 379. 

t See under aroxabioray and aroxarerrny, 
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_ 


are uniform in their testimony as to restitution being 
the meaning of the word. Hedericus gives restitutio 
in pristinam formam vel statum; and adds, as the 
meaning given in the ancient Glossary, restitutio, 
redhibitio.. Leigh gives restitutio as the sense of the 
noun; and, in reference to the verb, remarks, significat 
proprie wm locum pristinum reponere, in pristinum 
restituere.* Stockius gives restitutio as the sense of 
the noun, and restituo in pristinum locum sive statum, 
as that of the verb.t Robinson, in his Lexicon, ren- 
ders it “the restoration of any thing to its former 
state.” Kuinoel, though he ultimately adopts some- 
thing like Mr Brown’s interpretation, yet sets out with 
stating the other as the primary and natural sense. 

- The Assembly’s Annotators paraphrase it thus : “un- 
til the perfection of the kingdom of Christ, when all 
things shall be repaired which sin hath disordered and 
ruined.” John Knox understood restitution as we do 
evidently, for he says, “to reform the face of the earth, 
which never was, nor yet shall be, till that righteous 
King and Judge appear for the restoration of all 
things.”§ Mr Fairbairn says, “the apostle Peter re- 


presents the term of Christ's second coming as ‘the 


* Crit. Sacr. p. 52. + Clavis, vol. i. pp. 128, 129. 
t Comm. vol. iii. p. 66. 
§ Treatise on Fasting. 
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time of the restitution of all things,’ 2. ¢. when every- 


thing should be restored to its pristine condition ;” and 
then in a note he adds the following remark, “that this 
is simply the force of the original here it may be enough 
to give the meaning of the main word from the lexi- 
cographer Hesychius, ‘ the restoration of a thing to its 
former state, or toa better, restitution, consummation, 
a revolution of the grander kind from which a new 
order of things arises, rest after turmoil.’ ”* 
Olshausen, commenting on the 19th verse of the 8th 
chapter of the Romans, as to the groans of creation, 
remarks, “as there is a regeneration of the indivi- 
dual, there is a regeneration also of the universe, 
Matt. xix. 28. As paradise at first vanished from 
the earth with sin, and in man’s inward being 
the vots was subjected to sin; so does the restoration 
through Christ begin first with the liberation of the 


vous, Rom, vii. 25, and in the creation, with the restor- 


* Typology, vol. i. p. 465. While I quote Mr Fairbairn’s opin- 
ion as to the meaning of the word, I must notice that he is under 
some mistake as to Hesychius. That lexicographer, as he will 
find at p. 125 of his Lexicon, (ed. 1668), simply gives reAcmors 
as the meaning of the word, as Mr Brown and Mr Faber state, 
Suicer does not give the word at all. Suidas gives the verb in the 
sense of vestitwo, quoting Menander. Mr Fairbairn must have mis- 
taken his reference. Mr Brown’s meaning I find assented to by 
Danovius, (Theol. Dogm. Inst. (1772) p. 441), also by Richterus, 
(Tabulae Theolog. Dogm. (1771) p. 327.) 
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ing of paradise at the resurrection of the just, the re- 
presentatives of the voids for the totality, Rev. xx. 4; 
to this time the prophecies of the prophets point, that 
the deserts shall blossom again, the lamb and the lion 
shall feed together,” Isa, xi. 6, xxxv. 9, Ixv. 25; and 
in a note he adds, “In Acts iii. 21, dronarcoraois 


cavrwy has a like signification, answering to the Rab- 
binical ebay wary venovattio mundi; Luther na- 


ively describes this glorification of nature as the put- 
ting on of God’s Haster robe, instead of the present 
work- day dress.”* Fenwick, in commenting on the 97th 
Psalm, remarks, “ At the resurrection of Christ these 
things began to be done, and when the times of restitu- 
tion, spoken of in Acts iii. 19, 21, are come, they will 
be fully accomplished; for then the earth, now fallen 
and subject to vanity, will be renewed and restored.”+ 
We need add no other testimonies, though many more 
might be cited. These are enough. The reader, we 
suspect, will be inclined to think, along with us, that 
the translators, fathers, and lexicographers, are on our 
side, not on Mr Faber’s or Mr Brown’s. It is curious 
to notice how unanimous all our own translators are 


in translating the word as we do. Wicliff, Tyndale, 


* Olshausen on the Romans, p. 286. 
t Fenwick on the Psalms, p. 285. 
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Cranmer, the Bishops, Geneva, Rheims, all concur 
with our own authorised version. The most recent 
anti-millennarian writer, Dr Carlile, evidently under- 
stands restitution in the sense of setting all to rights.* 
Yet both Mr Faber and Mr Brown seem to think that 
no one who had not a theory to serve could so render 
the passage! 

But let us discover the Scriptural use of the word. 
And, first, let us look at the Old Testament. The 
noun does not occur there, but the verb does. Biel 
gives as its meaning, restituo, reduco, constituo, and 
from him (as we have not Trommius at hand) we 
glean a few examples.+ 

“ Hxodus iv. 7, Kas raAw awexareore, x. 7. A., and 
it was turned again as his other flesh.” 

“Job v. 18, aAyety woes nos radu aronabsornow, he 
makes to grieve, and again restoreth. 

“Tsaiah xxiii. 17, radw dronxaracrnoera: tig ro 
aeyasov, she shall be restored to her old estate.” 

Let these specimens suffice for the Old Testament; 
let us turn up the New. The noun occurs only once 
—in the passage under dispute, but the kindred verb 


occurs eight times, all of which we give, omitting the 


Greek. 


* Pp. 10, 18. 
+ Biel’s Thesaurus Philologicus in Sept. 
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Matt. xii. 13, It was restored whole as the other. 
— xvii. 11, Shall first come and restore all things. 
Mark iii. 5, His hand was restored whole as the other. 
— viii. 25, He was restored and saw every man. 
— ix. 12, Elias cometh first and restoreth all things. 
Luke vi. 10, His hand was restored whole as the other. 
Acts i. 6, Wilt thou at this time restore againthe kingdom to 
Israel. 
Heb. xiii. 19, That I may be restored to you the sooner. 


These are all the passages in which the word occurs. 
They are before the reader. He can decide for him- 
self as to the meaning of the word, and as to the just- 
ice or correctness of Mr Brown’s criticisms. 

The evidence against and in favour of restitution 
may be thus summed up. An ancient translation 
gives us “ fulness,” as the meaning of the word.* An 
ancient father gives “disposition,” which, however, 
may “ mean setting to rights;” another, not so ancient, 
gives “ the times when all things shall come to an end.” 
This is the substance of what can be said agaznst our 
view. Then in favour of it, we have ancient transla- 
tors, fathers, lexicographers; we have the unvaried 
authority of the Greek classics; we have the testimony 
of all translations and lexicons since the Reformation; 
we have the Septuagint use of the word; and, lastly, 
we have (what is decisive of itself) the New Testament 


* Syriac. We do not admit the Arabic, it may mean perfec- 
tion in the sense of restztution, just as Hesychius and Phavorinus. 
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use of it, which is conclusive and unquestionable. Such 
is the amount of evidence in our favour. Our readers 
can form their own judgments. We think any addi- 


tional remarks unnecessary.* 


* Bretschneider’s testimony to the meaning of the word, both 
verb and noun, is quite decisive. “ (1) Restitwo;—in pristinum 
statum seu locum restituo. De valitudine. Matt. 12, 18, &c. 

- + + » Test, xii. patr. p. 535, aroxaraccnen chy xeien 
#ov, Medicis est, ossa, suoloco mota, in sedem reponere propriam. 
Hippocr. De munere restituendo alicui, Gen. xl. 13, &, De 
urbe, regno, seu republica, Ezek. xvi. 55. 1 Mace. xv. 3. 
Matt. xvii. 1i. Mark ix. 12. droxarnucrnos rh rdvra, ie. ry 
CaosAciay, totam rempublicam parabit restitutioni: Vide Mal. iii, 
1; iv. 5. Sir. xlviii. 9—12. Act. i. 6. Putabant seriores Judai 
imperium in gentes, quale habuissent sub Davide a Messia ipsis 
restitutum iri. Diod. Sicul. 20, 82. rois wiv worirass hv dnpox- 
eariay amoxaricrnce. (2.) Reduco; in patriam. Heb. xiii. 9, ut 
_ ad vos reducar, Jer. xvi. 15; xxiii. 7. Hos.xi. 12, 3 Bsdr. i, 31. 
Tobit x.13. Joseph, Ant.11,1,1.” In his remarks upon the 
noun, he gives precisely the same meanings as in the verb. As 
an authority, Theophyl. ad Autol. lib. ii. p..96, is referred to, Exava 
(res nature) aroxaracticeras tis chy dexnder (ante lapsum) 
necgornra. Asan authority for its signifying a spiritual restora- 
tion, he quotes Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 22, droxaracrnoti tis chy 
réAuayv diodeciay, And then as to its meaning consummation, or 
reAsiwoss, a3 Mr Brown thinks it should, he merely remarks, that 
the passage in Job viii. 6 will not bear out such an interpreta- 
tion, but must mean restituere. We have no wish to undervalue 
Mr Faber’s learning; but here is the unbiassed testimony of one 
of the most learned of German lexicographers against him. Nor 
does Bretschneider stand alone. All modern lexicographers agree 
_ with him. We do not know of any testimony to the meaning of 


a word more decided or more unanimous. 
vA 
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CHAPTER VI. 


2 Tuess. 11. 8. 


THE scope of this passage may be stated thus. The 
Thessalonians had been alarmed by something which 
they had heard regarding the second coming of the 
Lord, of which the apostle had written to them in his 
previous epistle. What that special something was, 
I do not inquire. It is admitted by all to be some- 
thing pertaining to the literal and personal advent of 
the Lord, in reference to which there had been some 
misapprehension. Hug thus states the matter, “ Whilst 
they were anxiously expecting the advent of the Lord, 
they received the first epistle of the apostle. Soon 
after another epistle appeared under the apostle’s 
name, which announced the approaching moment of 
the Lord’s appearance, Nothing more was wanting 
to render them completely disconsolate. j 
Paul was soon apprised of the state and perplexity of 
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the Thessalonians, and he could no longer leave them 
in so lamentable a condition. Under these circum- 
stances, he wrote his second epistle.”* So that while 
the first epistle dwells upon the advent as an event 
which the Thessalonians were expecting, the second 
epistle dwells on it as an event regarding which there 
had been some error on their part. In both epistles, 
however, it is obviously the same advent that is spoken 
of. Thus, then, the following things seem to be un- 
deniable :— 

1, It was of the literal second advent that the 
apostle had written in his first epistle, making men- 
tion of it six times in the course of five brief chapters. 
- 2, Jt was the literal second advent that the Thes- 
salonians were expecting. We have no evidence that 
they knew of any other; but whether this is the case 
or not, they were expecting nothing but the personal 
coming. 3 


3. It was some mistake as to the approach or arri- 


- val of that advent that had caused their trouble and 


alarm. 

- 4. It was to correct their mistake as to the time of 
this same advent that the apostle wrote his second 
epistle, in which he mentions that event six times. 


5. It was not to tell them that there was no such 
_ * Hug’s Introduction, translated by Dr Wait, vol, ii. p. 553. 
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advent as they were expecting, that he wrote, nor that 
the promised advent was altogether spiritual and fig- 
urative. . 
6. It was to repeat his declarations as to the cer- 
tainty of that literal advent, but also to inform them 
that there was a certain event between them and it. 
7. It was to tell them that as soon as that inter- 
vening event had come to pass, then that very advent 
which they had been expecting, that very advent which 
had been troubling them, that very advent which 
seemed to be waiting for the accomplishment of the 
one intervening event, would certainly come. . 
Is not the following his statement to them? “You 
are expecting the coming of the Lord, and you are 
right in so doing; only, remember that there is an 
event to take place first; but as soon as that event has 
taken place, then that very coming you are expecting 
shall arrive; not another coming, but the same that 
you are expecting. Antichrist must come first; but 
as soon as Antichrist has come, then shall the Lord 
come the second time to destroy him.” How is it pos- 
sible to explain away this coming into a spiritual one? 
What meaning have the apostle’s words if that very 
coming by which Antichrist is to be destroyed, were 
not the very same coming as that which they had been 
previously expecting? What could be the meaning of 
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saying, “don’t be so troubled about the Lord’s coming, 
for that day shall not arrive till Antichrist be risen, 
and then the Lord will come in spirit”? 

I put this question to Mr Brown. Js not the advent 
by which Antichrist was to be destroyed, the very same 
as that which the Thessalonians were expecting? Let 
me illustrate this a little. 

On the fifth of November 1688, William of Orange 
was expected to land at Torbay. If, when the crowds 
were waiting to receive him, a courier had come from 
him with this message,—the Prince will not arrive 
to-day, something has fallen out which delays him, 
but he will certainly land to-morrow,—could it ever 
have entered into the minds of the waiting multitude, 
that this delay would so alter the kind of coming, that 
whereas he was to have come in person to-day, he 
would not come in person to-morrow? Had he come 
to-day, it would have been the Prince in person; but 
to-morrow it will be but a figurative coming! He will 
not land im person. He will remain in Holland, merely 
transmitting his orders and instructions by certain 
agents or representatives! On the contrary, would 
not every one expect that the very William who had 
been expected in person on the fifth, would fulfil his 
promise, and come in person on the sixth? Can the 
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delay alter the personality? Can the intervening 
event transform the arrival from a reality into a figure, 
from a personality into a proxy? Yet this very ab- 
surdity they are guilty of, who, admitting that it was 
the literal advent that the Thessalonians were waiting 
for, say that it was not the same literal advent they 
were to expect, when the unexpected delay was ter- 
minated.* 

Again, the expression “coming of Christ” occurs 
twelve times in these two epistles. In the other ele- 
ven it is allowed to be literal, in this alone it is af- 
firmed to be figurative? Why this difference? Why 
must it be figurative here and literal elsewhere? Is 
there a reason for it? Does the context demand it ? 
Does the argument require it? Is there something 
feebler in the expression indicating a less literal sense ? 
Nay, not one of these things can be asserted; least of 
all the last... For it is united with a word which makes 
it much stronger, and more imperatively and neces- 
sarily literal than the other eleven,—the brightness of 
his coming, the epiphany of his presence. Does not 
this addition absolutely preclude the figurative? And 


* In confirmation of this, a friend has called my attention to 
the insertion of the article by the Apostle, tripuvesm ris rugov- 
vias. It is not simply a coming but the coming, 7. e. the coming 
already referred to and expected by the Thessalonians. 
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if Mr Brown insists on its being figurative, will he al- 


low me to use his own words, and remind him of 


the “necessities” and “ conveniences” of his system ? 


What but these could. lead any one to attempt to 


wring a figure out of words so plain? And must not 
that system be inexorable and importunate indeed, 
when in the consciousness that the natural sense would 


be fatal, it insists upon spiritualizing words so simple 


and clear ? 


Can Mr Brown give one reason why the literal is 


inadmissible here, save that it would be fatal to his 


system ? 


But farther, the word ex:paverw which the apostle 
uses here, occurs just six times in the New Testament. 
In one of these it refers to the first advent, which we 
know was literal and personal.. In fourit is admitted 
to refer to the literal and personal second coming. 
The fifth is the one under discussion, and it is the 


strongest and most unambiguous of all the six! Not 


one of these others is so explicit, yet no one thinks of 


explaining them away. Why then fasten upon the 
strongest, and insist on spiritualizing it? If the 
strongest can be explained away so as to denote the 
second coming, much more may the others, and then 


we shall have no passages to prove the advent at all! 


If the anti-millennarian be at liberty to spiritualize 
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the most distinct, why may not the Straussian be 
allowed to rationalize or mythologize the less dis- 
tinct /* 

That I am stating the hermeneuties of the word 
correctly, the following extracts will show. The first 
is from Stockius, “1. generatim notat apparitionem 
gquamcunqgue. 2. Specratum, proprie notat APPARI- 
TIONEM REI CORPOREH ET LUCIDM guce cum splendore 
emicat. Metaphorice adhibetur ad designandam ap- 
pariiionem Christi (1) gratiosam, in carne quam ad- 
ventum gus primum vocant, 2 Tim. 4. 10. (2) glorio- 
sam, ad judicandum orbem terrarum que erit gratiosa 


* If these statements be correct, and especially if the opinions 
of the lexicographers be correct, what force can we attach to Mr 
Brown’s statement that the expression “apart altogether from 
the context, does not necessarily denote a personal advent. Tt 
may dosooritmaynot, . . . there is nothing in the phrase 
which ties it down to a personal coming,” p.271. Why is it 
that Mr Brown does not take up ev:@avesw as he has done ragoucin, 
and why, in commenting on Mr Wood’s statement, does he con- 
fine himself to the word ‘‘ outshining.” If he had used the 
apostle’s word ex:Payvesz, he could not surely have ventured to say 
that it isa mode of conception, and a style of speaking which 
does anything but necessarily suggest to the Scripture student a 
personal manifestation, p. 276. Yet the only other places in the 
New Testament where the word occurs, are those in which it is 
admitted to mean a personal manifestation. This is a most un- 
guarded statement. ‘To have said that it does not necessarily sug- 
gest a personal manifestation was saying much; but to say that it 
does anything but necessarily suggest, is saying a great deal 
more. How wasit suggested to all these eminent lexicograplicrs 
of it does anything rather than suggest it? 
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pus et fidelibus, terribilis vero impiis et infidelibus, quam- 
que adventum ejus secundum vocant. 2 Thess. wi. 8. 
1 Zim. vi. 14. 2 Tim. w. 1, and ww. 8. Titus w. 13. 
Sepius in N. T. non legitur.* To this I add Pa- 
sor's definition, “ ex:paverw, apparitio. Semel accipitur 
pro nativitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi. 2 Tim. i. 
10. Czeteris Scripturee locis pro illustri ejus adventu 
ad judicium. 2 Thess. ii. 8, &c.t Leigh says, “ this 
word signifieth a bright, clear, glorious appearing, 
from which word we take our epiphany, specially 
Adventus Numinis. It is taken for the first coming 
of Christ, 2 Tim. i. 10; for his second coming, as 2 
Thess. ii. 8, dc.”t Scudtetus, after telling us that the 
pagan writers used to call any appearance of their 
gods éripuvern, adds, “ Apostolus quoque priorem et 
posteriorem Christi adventum ex:pavesny dixit.”§ Sué- 
cer, after mentioning the use of the word—l, the 
heathen use of it in reference to a manifestation of one 
of their gods; 2, in reference to the first advent—thus 
proceeds, “3, de secundo Christi adventu qui erit ad 
 * Stockit Clavis, vol. ii. p. 1147. This lexicographer seems to 
have interpreted the verse under notice, as referring to the literal 
advent. He had no theory to serve. 

+ G. Pasor’s Lewicon on N. T. p. 1889. This lexicographer 
also assumes the literality of our passage. 

£ Critica Sacra, p. 161. This lexicographer also takes, as un- 


doubted, the literality of our passage, 
§ Ever. Evang. lib. ii. ch. 1. 
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judicium: ita frequenter sumitur ab apostolo, nimi- 
rum. 2 Thess. il. 8, &c.”* 

These are the testimonies of unbiassed lexicogra- 
phers,—men who were simply concerned with the 
sense of the words. They seem to have found no 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion as to the literality 
and personality of the advent spoken of.t Strong 


* Thes. Eccles. vol. i. p. 1202, where this lexicographer also 
takes for granted the literality of the words in question. 

+ After these testimonies, what are we to think of a late anti- 
millennarian writer (after trying to prove that ragovci« does not 
always mean personal presence), telling us with authority that as 
the words ta@avem ris ragovcims do not necessarily express 
bodily presence when taken separately, it is ¢mposszble they can 
do so when united”! (Morrison, p. 81.) In other words, 
because two do not make fowr, therefore it is impossible that 
two and two can make four. Let me give another example 
of this author’s demonstrations. In 2 Cor. x. 10, he finds the 
phrase ragoveim rév cwuuros, “bodily presence,” as our transla- 
tion has it: and planting his foot on this expression, he asks, 
“does this expression not imply that there is a presence which is 
not bodily?” Those who know what a syllogism is, “ will have 
the hardihood” to answer, No. I am not asserting that there is 
not a presence which is not bodily, I am merely affirming that to 
deduce it from this passage is a perversion of reasoning. When 
repouci is joined with wwe, it means the presence of the cwua, 
and when it is joined with vvevua, it means the presence of the 
axvevwe; but does this prove that wzgoveiw cwumeros means 
Raoovoin mvevaros,—does it prove that bodily presence means 
spiritual presence? Mr M. should have asked, “does this ex- 
pression not imply that there is a bodily presence which is not 
bodily?” If he can demonstrate this, I shall admit the force of 
his whole argument. Again, in refuting the assertion that the 
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reasons will require to be adduced by our opponents 
for the invalidating or oversetting of such testimony. 
If they are to be listened to, then, the passage mu 
refer to the literal advent, and cannot refer to any- 
thing else, 

We come now to the testimony of trusty expositors, 
—men who had no theory to bias them. 

1. Luther. On Dan. ix. 25: “The apostle express- 
es this pope’s destruction thus—whom the Lord, &c., 
2 Thess. ii. 8. The laity, therefore, shall not destroy 
the pope and his kingdom. No: he and his wicked 
rabble are not deserving of so light a punishment. 
They shall be preserved until the coming of Christ, 
whose most bitter enemies they are, and ever have 
been.” * 


2. Calvin. In his Jnstitutes he evidently takes the 


words in question always mean a corporeal presence, he tells us 
that before our system “ can derive any support from this admis- 
sion, we should require to prove that the advent of Christ to 
Judge the world will take place before and not after the millen- 
nium’! That is to say, before I am at liberty to use these words 
in proof of millennarianism, I must first prove millennarianism to 
be true! So that we are precluded from using Scripture in prov- 
ing our system, until we have first proved the system; ¢. e. until 
there is no need of proving it. What a strange admission this, 
that Scripture must be expounded by systems! 

* The Pope Confounded, &c. I regret that I have not the 
original at hand. I quote from Mr Cole’s translation, p. 177; see 
also p. 180. 
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literal view of the passage, making the Lord’s coming 
the consummation of all judgment upon Antichrist, 
and quoting 2 Thess. ii. 8. (Book iii. ch. 20, § 42.) 
Lest this, however, should be thought a mere allusion, 
I turn to his commentary on Thessalonians. There 
I find the following statements. Speaking generally 
of the two expressions consume and destroy, he says 
incertum est loguiturne de ultima Christi apparitione 
quum judex e celis patefet. Then he remarks that 
such is the apparent meaning of the words; only it is 
to be understood that this consummation is not the 
work of a moment, but protracted and only brought 
to a close guum ultimus ille instaurationis omnium 
dies adveniet. He then makes a distinction between 
“consuming by the spirit of his mouth,” which he 
refers to the effects of the word, and “ destroying by 
the brightness of his coming,” which he makes the full 
consummation ;—the one being the light of dawn, the 
other the rising of the sun. 

3. Beza. Ste placuit convertere nomen éaipaveras 
guod usurpavit Paulus de industria, ut ejus posterioris 
adventus jubar wlud maxime illustre oculis nostris 
repreesentaret;* and again, verbo Domini tandem illa 
empretas detegetur et adventu Christi penitus aboli- 
betwr. 


* See in loc. 
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4, Jewell, This reformer makes the “ spirit of his 
mouth” to mean the gospel,—and then on the last 
clause, he thus writes, “the Lord shall come and shall 
make his enemies his footstool: then the sun shall be 
black as sackcloth, and the moon shall be like blood. 
Then shall Antichrist be quite overthrown ... he 
will overthrow the whole power of Antichrist by his 
presence and by the glory of his coming.”* 

5. Usher, “The glorious appearance of the Son of 
God in the latter day shall also be the overthrow of 
Antichrist, whence we gather that before the last day 
he shall not be utterly consumed.” + 

6. Merguson. “ He shall utterly destroy him, that 
is utterly abolish, enervate, and make void;—and that 
with the brightness of his second coming, for the 
word rendered brightness is usually joined with his 
coming to judgment.” 

7. Salmasius. This commentator dwells at consider- 
able length upon the passage, refuting Grotius, and 
_ showing the absurdity of understanding a literal ad- 
vent in the beginning of the chapter and a spiritual 
one at the 8th verse, in which the apostle is bringing 
out the apodosis of his statement;—eo redit apostolus 


* Comment. on Thessalonians, in loc. 
t Body of Divinity, ch. 45, ap. nos., p. 539. 
£ On the Epistles, a.D. 1656, in loc. 
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‘ 


unde fuerat profectus exprimityue apodosin orationis 
sue que adhuc wntelligendo tantum fuit. He then 
adds, vocem adventus Domini nos ecodem ubique modo 
accipimus .... verisimile non est Paulum in eodem 
orationis complexu ita varium esse et de alio Ohristt 
adventu incepisse dicere, de alio finire. ... unde ipsa 
per se exipavere, vow de Christo usurpata, ut arbitror 
semper apud hune ipsum apostolum Christi ultimum 
illum adventum designat.* 

7. Assembly's Annotators. Destroy with the bright- 
ness, &c., that is at the day of judgment, for then shall 
he come in flaming fire, &c. 

8. Glassius. Referring to the passage, he says, sim- 
plicissime 7 exipavesa, de. est ejus ad judicium adven- 
tus qui éaipavere dicitur hoc loco et 1 Tim. vi. 14, &.+ 

9. Schoetigen. exipavys, ejusmodi adventus qui in 
omnium oculos luculenter incurrit, cujus majestatem 
ac splendorem insignem nemo negare poterit.t 

10. Kuttner. Adventus Messi, splendore et majes- 
tate ensignis.§ 

11. Bloomfield. “ It (ex:pavern) is especially suitable, 
as here, to his final advent to judgment.”| 

* Note in H. Grotit Comment. super 2 Thess. vi. 

+ Philologia Sacra, p. 562. 

t Hore Hebr. in loc. p. 846. 


§ Hypomnemata in loc. p. 465. 
|| Recensio Synopt, in loc.) 
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12. Jebb. It is singular that this eminent scholar 
should, by means of his principles of parallelism, come 
to the same conclusion as to the literality of the words. 
Others have brought out the literality from the words 
themselves, others from the argument of the apostle, 
others from similar passages; but Jebb takes up the 
principles of the parallelism, and applies them to the 
words. He first translates them thus:-— 

“Whom the Lord Jesus will waste away with the 
breath of his mouth, and will utterly destroy with 
the bright appearance of his coming.” 

He then remarks, that there is an advance in the 
sense, “the bright appearance of the Lord’s coming” 
being a manifest rise above the “ breath of his mouth,” 
and that “a similar progress is observable in the words 
consume and destroy; and, indeed, it is demanded by 
the laws of parallelism.” Having explained the dif- 
ference between the words, he adds, “it may not be 
improbable, that the apostacy is first to be gradually 
- counteracted by the diffusion of Christian truth, and 

then to be ultimately put down and annihilated by the 
last triumphant advent of the irresistible Messiah,”* 


* Sacred Literature, pp. 151, 152. So striking does Jebb deem 
this passage as an illustration of parallelism, that he reverts to it 
at p. 312. He also draws attention to the resemblance between 
this and Dan. vii, 26, “ Lhe judgment shall sit, and they shall take 
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13. Dr Chalmers, After making some remarks on 
Antichrist as predicted by the apostle in this chapter, 
he says, “ meanwhile, let us wait the coming of our 
Lord, who will destroy all adversaries, and will dissi- 
pate every darkening influence by the brightness of his 
appearance . . . I desire to cherish a more habitual 
and practical faith than heretofore, in that coming 
which even the first Christians were called: to hope for 
with all earnestness, even though many centuries 
were to elapse ere the hope could be realized; and how 
much more we, who are so much nearer to this great 
fulfilment than at the time they believed.”* 

14. Professor Gaussen. Having expounded the 
seventh of Daniel, in reference to Antichrist and his 
destruction, he turns to Paul, and remarks respecting 
the passage before us, “ At the termination of the 
reion of the man of sin, the Scriptures uniformly show 
us that of our Redeemer, his glorious appearing, our 
gathering together unto him, the blessed millennium, 
and the reign of the saints.”+ 

15. Dr James Buchanan. He thus speaks: “ We 
are differently situated now from the disciples in the 
apostolic age. They were told that the coming of the 


away his dominion, to consume it, and to destroy it for ever, giy- 
ing it as an instance of an “ ascending parallelism.” 

* Sabbath Scripture Readings, vol. i. p. 311. 

+ Geneva and Rome, near the close. 
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Lord would not take place until the man of sin was 
revealed. That was an event which must happen 
first; and it is the only event that is there mentioned 
as necessarily intervening betwixt the first and second 
coming of the Saviour. And if Antichrist has ap- 
peared, if the man of sin has been revealed, then there 
is no part of Scripture that gives any assurance that 
the Son of man may not very soon appear. O to be 
ready! having our loins girt about, and our lights 
burning, as servants waiting for the coming of the 
Lord.”* 

The early anti-millennarian fathers interpreted 
this passage literally. Thus Augustine, quoting this 
very verse, when speaking of the last persecution under 
Antichrist, affirms that it is to be ended by the com- 
ing of the Lord, prasentia sua extinguet Jesus, And 
he leaves us in no doubt as to what he meant. by the 
coming, for he proceeds to quote the passage which 
refers to the concealment of the time of that coming.+ 
A little farther on, he quotes the passage again, at 
length, and tells us that this day of the Lord in which 
Antichrist is to be destroyed, is the day of judgment, 
dies gudicit.t Jerome also thus gives the reason why 


* Warning against Popery, p, 25. 
+ De Critate Dez, book 18, chap. 53. 
t Ib. book 20, chapter 19. 
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Antichrist’s destruction is said to be accomplished by 
the brightness of his coming, quia sicut fulgur ubique 
coruscabit in mundo, solutis commotisque elementis per 
agnem.* 

I might have multiplied these neutral testimonies, 
but I need not. They show us well what men, unin- 
fluenced by theory, thought of the passage. I do not 
mean to say that some sound expositors did not spirit- 
ualize the words. Diodati does so; the Dutch anno- 
tators do so; Turrettine does so; and the elder Fleming 
seems inclined to do so. It is striking, however, to 

‘notice, that they do not conceal their reasons, viz. that 

the literal interpretation would make Antichrist to 
last till the Lord’s coming, which their system will not 
admit of. The very fact, however, that it was their 
system that forced them to this interpretation, is a 
strong testimony in our favour. 

But there are anti-millennarians who have (though 
reluctantly), admitted the literality of the passage,— 
constrained to do so in spite of their theory. Thus, 
Thomas Scott in one sentence seems to make the 
“brightness of his coming” the spread of the gospel; but 
in the next, he adds, most inconsistently, but evidently 
because the plain words compelled him, “ he will finally 
condemn and punish with everlasting destruction all the 


* See in loc. Op. vol. vii. p. 274. 
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actors in this grand delusion, when he shall come to 
judge the world.” What ingenuity! Asif the spread of 
the gospel had any resemblance with the vengeance of 
judgment, so that the passage could mean both! Yet 
what a confirmation of an interpretation, when Scott 
was thus driven to give the latter as the ultimate 
sense! In like manner Dr Urwick, feeling that the 
words do point to the literal advent, and unable to 
spiritualize them, adopts the idea that the one clause 
refers to the beginning, the other to the end of the 
millennium: “I think that perhaps the two-fold 
overthrow mentioned, arises from a two-fold applica- 
tion of the prophecy; the overthrow of what is signi- 
fied by it in one application being brought about 
by the instrumentality of divine truth before the 
millennium; and the overthrow of what is signified 
by it in the other application, being signified by the 
second advent of Christ.”* Dr Carlile, too, in his 
recent work, takes the literal view of the words,+ 
referring them to the time after the millennium, and 
maintaining that the same mystery of iniquity is then 
to be revived, and then finally destroyed by the 
brightness of Christ’s coming. If these authors so 


* On the Second Advent, p. 228. 
+ The First and Second Advent, p. 26. 
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felt the force of the language as, in spite of their sys- 
tem, to follow up the literal sense, how strong the 
presumption in our favour! 

On the other hand, in looking into the figurative 
interpretations of this passage, I find no one of them 
like its fellow. Miullennarians have but one sense to 
give here; their opponents are thoroughly divided. 
Some will have it to mean the gospel; others think it 
does not mean the gospel itself, but the spread of it 
by Christ’s power; others think it refers to mingled 
gospel and judgment; others that it refers to pure 
judgment; others make it “the display of His jus- 
tice;” others make it a providential, but unmiraculous, 
interposition; others make it a miraculous and visible 
manifestation, but not a personal coming; Mr Brown 


seems to make it “a judicial visitation.”* 


* P. 275. I cannot help thinking that the language of Mr 
Brown is unguarded,—* Paul, fameliar with such language, and 
copying not only the general style, but the precise phraseology of 
the prophets, including that of our Lord in the prophecy of his 
coming to destroy Jerusalem (Mr Brown puts these last four 
words within inverted commas:— Why ?)—Paul, we say, absorbed . 
by the subject into which Christ’s personal advent had drawn him, — 
and describing the Man of Sin’s destruction in the very language 
in which his doom had been already written to his hand, must 
undoubtedly be interpreted according to the uniform sense of 
Scripture prophecy, on the subject of which he professedly 
treats.” Were it not Mr Brown who writes thus, I should have 
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What mean all this helplessness, this perplexity, 
this contradiction? The words are plain enough, and 
the interpreters confess that it is their system that com- 
pels them to shut their eyes on its plainness. The 
difficulty here is not “how to understand” the passage, 
but how “ not to understand” it. 

It is answered by our opponents that the word 
magovore is used figuratively in the ninth verse with 
reference to Antichrist, and that therefore it may be 
so used in the 8th verse. To this I reply, 

1, That it is not used figuratively in the ninth 
verse, but literally, in reference to a personal coming 
of Antichrist. I am not one of those who believe in 
no Antichrist but a personal one. JI believe in an 
antichristian body as well as an antichristian head, 
just as Dr Urwick does.* But though giving greater 
prominence to the body than futurists do, I still ex- 


said that the author is affirming that Paul, being so totally ab- 
sorbed in one great subject, forgot himself, and used incorrect 
language in reference to another subject which happened to be 
_ spoken about elsewhere under similar figures. Substitute “‘ the 
Holy Ghost” for “ Paul” here, and how would the above sentence 
appear? I object very strongly and solemnly to such statements; 
and all the more so, because I read in Coquerel the Socinian, 
(citing passages from the two Epistles to the Thessalonians) that 
Paul “ evidently confounds the different comings of the Lord.” — 
Christianity, p. 467. 
* On the Second Advent, pp, 222, 225. 
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pect a head, and in that case ragoucra will be literally 
. applicable to him. 

2. Though one of the expressions may be spiritual- 
ized, does it follow that both may be? Though ragovo1m 
may vanish into a figure, must ér:paverm do the same? 
Or if ex:davern must also evaporate, must empavem 
r7¢ wweovoiag in like manner disappear? Our op- 
ponents forget that at the utmost they have only 
proved that ragovorm is figurative, but not ém@averm. 
Granting that the former is not always literal, there 
is no instance of the Jdatter ever being figurative. 
When then vagoucsm, which very often, to say the 
least, does denote a literal coming, is joined with 
em@avera Which always does; nay, when it is not 
merely ragovorm but 4 ragovorw, not merely a coming, 
but the coming, that is, the coming spoken of by the 
apostle in the other parts of the epistle, and expected 
by the Thessalonians, is not the conclusion irresis- 
tible, that the words must refer to the literal ad- 
vent. May we argue thus,—“ Coming standing by 
itself, and used respecting Antichrist may be figurative, 
therefore the ‘ brightness of his coming,’ (2. e. coming 
used in connection with a word which always denotes 
the literal advent) when applied to Christ, may be 


figurative also’? 
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Granting that the “ coming of Antichrist” is figura- 
tive not personal, this cannot prove that the “ bright- 
ness of the coming of Christ” is not personal. For on 
what grounds do our opponents spiritualize “ coming” 
in the case of Antichrist? Because they believe that 
Antichrist is not a person at all but a system. This 
must be previously assumed. But Christ is a person; 
his second advent is personal; and, therefore, their in- 
ference as to the figurative meaning of “ brightness of 
Christ’s coming” isat fault. If Antichrist be not per- 
sonal, then, of necessity, coming must be figurative. 
But this is no reason why “coming” in the case of 
Christ, who is a person, should be figurative also. The 
reason for making it figurative in the former case was, 
that it could not be otherwise, seeing there was no 
person to come; but this reason falls to the ground in 
the case of Christ. Who would reason thus,—“ the 
word zaegovorm, when employed respecting Antichrist, 
‘eannot be literal, because Antichrist is not a literal 
person, therefore emipaverm ris rugovoras cannot be 
literal, although Christ is a literal person”? 

Mr Brown’s conclusion is simply this, “ there is no 
necessity for taking the coming here in a personal 
sense.”* We may say then, that the sum of our op- 

(Pa. 
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ponents’ argument, even weighed in their own balan- 

ces, amounts only to a may be—no more. It may be 
but a figurative coming! Yet this passage is one 

which Mr Brown admits to be one of our strongholds, 

and to have “more force than all the other arguments 

put together.” Yet this strongest of our arguments 

he can only meet with a may be. If our interpretation 

of that passage is true, post-millennialism lies prostrate; — 
yet our arguments are only met with a may be. Un- 
less our opponents can get quit of that passage, they 
cannot stand their ground; their centre is pierced, 
and their flanks are turned. Yet they meet us only 
with a may be. 

I conclude in the words of Luther, “You say it 
way be interpreted thus, it may also be understood 
thus, it may also be answered thus, it may be literally 
interpreted thus, it may be mystically interpreted 
thus;—away with all these may be’s. These, my friend 
Catherinus, are all refuges of lies, mere loopholes of 
escape, and evidently go to confirm the truths | main- 
tain. Speak thus: ‘This is the meaning of the 
passage, and it cannot be understood otherwise.’ You 
will thus keep to one simple and uniform sense of 
Scripture, as I always do and always have done. This 


way of proceeding is ‘to be a divine; the former, a 
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sophist. For you know in every controverted sub- 


ject we must abide by the literal sense, which is uni- 
form throughout the whole Scripture,*” 


* The Pope Confounded and his Kingdom Exposed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Rev. xx. 1—8. 


Reearpine the meaning of this passage, there is 
the widest and most irreconcilable variance between 
post-millennialists. I am sure I could number up at 
least fifty,—many of them strange enough. Hardly 
two of our opponents agree as to the meaning of the 
prophecy. 

Some, as Grotius, Lee, Bush, consider its meaning 
to have been long since exhausted. Others, as Gipps, 
Wordsworth, think that it commenced at the first 
coming, andrefers simply to regeneration.* Vint 
makes it to be going on just now, and renders the words, 

* The latter of these two has just published his views in his 
Hulsean Lectures. He is a most zealous anti-millennarian, as well 
as a strong high-churchman, showing us no favour. I thank him 
for the following statement:—‘‘ The erroneous application of the 


present passage to a mere bodily resurrection, Xc., is ascribable 
to low and inadequate notions of our baptismal privileges and 
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“blessed and holy are they who have embraced the 
principles and shared the privileges of the Reforma- 
tion.”* Marck (of Leyden), Thomas Scott, Dr Hamil- 
ton, Mr Brown, &c., consider it to be a revival of 
principles, not of persons, and to be still future; all of 
them, however, save Mr Brown, believing in a positive 
restraint of Satan. 

These writers are all at war with each other. 
Hach one contradicts his fellow. They have landed 


‘themselves in difficulties out of which there is no 


possible extrication,—save by returning to the sober 
and consistent path of natural interpretation. Let 
go the literal, and men haye the most ample scope 
for spiritualizing, or Platonizing, or Origenizing. 
Let go the literal, and you have unlinked yourself 
from the great centre of gravitation, which alone 
could preserve you in a safe and regular orbit. And 
ifa specimen is asked, we point to the writers referred 
to. In them we find aberrations, wide enough and 
strange enough to convince any one that there do ex- 
ist theories, more fruitful of danger, and more beset 
with contradictions, than chiliasm, What led all these 


obligations, and of the sacred duties and inestimable blessings of 
church membership and church unity; and wherever unworthy 
notions are entertained on these points, there the doctrine ony & 
millennium may be expected to prevail,”—P, 57, 

* Pp, 163. 
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good and able men into all these varieties of specula- 
tion? The inextricable difficulties with which their fi- 
gurative theory was entangled. They felt the puzzle. 
They laboured hard to clear their feet, but it was in 
vain. The natural sense of the passage was too 
strong for them. It mastered them. They could not 
master it. And hence the inextricable difficulties in 
' which they have been landed. Hence the singular 
and most satisfactory refutations which they furnish 
of each other. Such must inevitably be the devious 
and conflicting courses of those who pursue the same 
track of exposition. “ One way of clearing all is open, 
and only one,—to give tt up.” Or if this be thought 
too large a demand upon them at once, may we not 
ask them to write more diffidently? Seeing they can- 
not agree among themselves, ought they not to feel 
their position rather insecure, and to wait till they 
can harmonize a little better with each other, before 
pronouncing their own principles “ immoveable”? 
To us, their principles, as exhibited in their inter- 
pretations, seem better to deserve the name of “ move-. 
able,” or something stronger and more descriptive.* 
In connection with this passage I may first notice 
Mr Brown’s theory regarding the binding of Satan 


* Mr Brown speaks as if this were the one solitary passage that 
can be adduced in favour of the literal first resurrection. This 
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during the millennium, “This binding means merely,” 
says Mr Brown, “that he will not be able to forma 
party in the earth as heretofore; that he will have no 
tools to do his work, and that his trade will be at an 
end.”* “This,” Mr B. says, “is the glorious sense we 
are to put upon the seizure and chaining of the ene- 
my.” A total cessation of Satanic influence he will not 
allow to be the “glorious sense” of this prophecy. 
Less success, but not less power than before, is all that 
he sees in this passage. Let us compare the inspired 
words themselves with this interpretation, and see how 


they accord together. 


is incorrect. There are at least ten or twelve others which we 
could point out. On these the present text sheds a fuller light, 
bringing out their meaning more distinctly, but that is all. We 
admit this, however, that in the first centuries great stress was 
laid upon this passage. It was considered the stronghold of chil- 
iasm. So strong and decided was its testimony deemed, that the 
anti-chiliasts deemed their only escape from it was the total denial 
of the Apocalypse. Chiliasm and the Apocalypse were deemed 
inseparable. They could only get quit of the former by rejecting 
the latter. They never thought it possible to deny that the Apo- 
calypse taught chiliasm. This was not disputed; and hence those 
who disliked chiliasm could not tolerate the Apocalypse. It was 
not till the church had learned to Platonize, or had taken lessons 
in the school of Origen, that she could condemn chiliasm without 
disputing the inspiration of the Revelation. It is curious to ob- 
serve that Limborch (the Arminian divine of Amsterdam) speaks 
also of this passage as the only one upon the subject, (loco dilo 
unico obscuro ac symbolico) and gives it as his opinion that it would 
be better to be silent, and determine nothing about it.— ( Theol. 
Christ. p. 271.) 
* Mr Brown. Pref. p. vi. 
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1. The passage declares that Satan is to be “laid 
hold on.” We cannot but suppose that this means 
that something is to be done personally to Satan; 
some arrestment made of him, some restraint laid on 
him. Mr Brown denies this. Satan is still to roam 
abroad as widely as before! His range is not to be 
limited at all! His power, his energy, his territory, 
are to remain the same. He is still to “go to and 
fro in the earth, and to walk up and down in it.” 
(J obi. 7.) Only he is not to succeed as he has hither- 
to done. His temptations and assaults are to be the 
same, but his success is to be very different. For- 
merly he prevailed to deceive the nations; but then 
he is not so to prevail, however great and unwearied 
his efforts may be. “ His trade will be at an end,” 
but his skill and power and range will not be dimi- 
nished. The church will be able to withstand him, 
and “will not permit him to gain an inch of ground 
to plant his foot on over the wide world.”* Now we 
ask, is this “laying hold of Satan” at all? Granting 
that the language is figurative, can the “ laying hold 
of Satan” mean the strengthening of the church to 
resist his attacks? The expression seems to denote 
something done to Satan personally—some positive 
restraint put on him, so as to prevent his “ going to 


* Pi oly . 
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and fro in the earth,” and so as to put it out of his 
power even to attempt his former stratagems or assaults. 
Whatever the figure may strictly mean, it points, at 
least, to some personal restraint put upon Satan, so as 
to prevent him using his power,—not to his want 
of success in using his power. For instance, we 
read, “ Herod laid hold on John, and bound him, and 
put him in prison.”* This, of course, must refer to 
John’s arrestment, not to his want of success in preach- 
ing. We do not mean to say that prophetical and 
figurative words must have the same meaning as his- 
torical and literal ones. But the main idea must be 
preserved in both. The individual said to be laid 
hold of, must be in both cases the individual laid per- 
sonally under restraint. But take another instance in 
this very book. We read, “I saw four angels stand- 
ing on the four corners of the earth, holding (xga- 
rovvras) the four winds of the earth,” (vii. 1.) We 
raise no discussion as to what these angels are, or as 
to what are the four winds. Take any sense of them 
given by any commentator. The main idea contained 
in the figure is the restraint put upon these agencies. 
They are arrested, pent up, prevented from going 


* Matt. xiv. 3. The words in both places are precisely the 
same,—very remarkably so: éxearne.—idyoe,—the only differ- 
ence is that in Matthew it is téero éy Qvraxn, in Revelation it is 
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forth at all upon the earth. Surely no oné would 
say that these winds were still to be left roaming in 
their stormy freedom over earth and sea, and that all 
the figure means is, that they are not to succeed in 
laying all things waste as heretofore; that each object 
with which they came into contact was to be so con- 
solidated, that all their violence would be ineffectual? 
Were their power, universality of range, not to be 
interfered with? Or was it not expressly on these that 
the arrestment was laid? 

The laying hold of Satan then must refer to his 
personal seizure in some way or other,—the limitation 
of his territory. All sound commentators have ad- 
mitted this. Take Dr Guyse as a specimen. 

“The angel threw him down into the great un- 
fathomable deep of confinement and horror (Matt. 
viii. 39, and Luke viii. 31), and shut him up as a close 
prisoner in hell as in a dark and dismal dungeon, and 
kept him in safe custody there, the emblem of which 
was setting a seal over him, in allusion to the custom 
of securing doors by a seal, The devil might no 
longer, as in times past, go about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he might devour, till those thousand 
years should be expired; and after that, his restraint 
must be taken off for a very short space of time. 
And Satan being released, by divine permission 
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from the total restraint that Christ had laid upon him 
_for a thousand years, will then pursue his own mali- 
cious temper and designs, as he had done before. 

2. The passage in question adds this farther, re- 
garding the angel’s seizure of Satan, “he bound him 
a thousand years.” This seems to us very strongly 
to confirm the idea of personal restraint put upon him. 
Indeed we know not how such an idea could have been 
expressed in different or stronger terms. ‘To bind a 
person with a great chain, is a forcible and obvious 
enough figure for personal arrestment. This is surely 
its natural meaning. It is the sense which would 
occur to an unbiassed reader of the passage. He 
would wonder to be told that when Satan is bound 
with a strong chain, he is not bound at all, but roams 
the wide earth as freely as for the last 6000 years, 
and that the chaining and the binding merely refer to 
his being unsuccessful in his efforts upon mankind. 
He does his utmost still, but he does not succeed! 
He has the same scope, the same liberty, the same 
| weapons, the same fiery darts; only he fails now in all 
his efforts. After every exertion he is unable “ to 
form a party in the earth.” “Tis trade is at an end.” 
Is this all that is meant? We think not. We think 
that this interpretation, so far from conveying the 
meaning of the figure, leaves out the very idea for 

2B 
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which the figure was introduced. In Scripture we 
read often of binding; but it always has reference to 
personal restraint. It may perchance include in it 
the idea of want of success; but it can only do so -be- 
cause of the restraint which prevents the putting forth — 
of efforts. How often do we read of Paul being 
“bound;” but surely this does not mean merely that 
he had no success in his ministry. We grant that he 
had no success while he lay in prison. He could not 
preach, he could not traverse cities and regions while 
lying in chains in the Mamertine dungeon. Ofcourse 
when he did not preach, he met with no success. But 
who would suppose that this was the meaning of his 
being bound? Or who would even suppose that this 
was included in the expression? His being bound 
was one thing; but his having no success was some- 
thing totally different. But apart from this illustra- 
tion, there is a passage in this very book, which may 
help to bring out our, meaning more fully: “ Loose 
the four angels who are bound in the great river 
Huphrates” (ix. 14.) We do not ask the exact sense 
of this passage, or what the angels mean, or. what the 
Huphrates means. We know. that there is a figure 
here; and we simply take for granted that the angels 
mean certain agencies, and the Euphrates a certain 


locality. Does this passage then not tell us that these 
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four agencies had been “bound,” and that they were 
to be “loosed”? And do not the succeeding verses 
describe the effect of this loosing, viz. their going 
forth to destroy, and devour; which going forth had 
been prevented by their previous restraint or binding? 
Can this passage possibly mean that these agencies had 
never been really bound, never prevented from roam- 
ing abroad, but merely that their destructive efforts 
were neutralised? If that is impossible, is it not still 
more impossible that Satan’s binding can mean merely 
his want of success, when there are so many additions 
to the expressions used, which absolutely fix us down 
to the idea of personal seizure and restraint? Oan the 
binding merely mean that ‘his trade is gone’? Can 
the loosing merely mean that his “trade has come 
again”? We might admit that such a result would 
be blessed; but we cannot admit that this is the sense 
of the prophecy before us. 

3. This passage declares that Satan shall be “ cast 
into the bottomless pit.” Mr Brown’s view would in- 
fer that he shall not be cast into the bottomless pit; 
that this casting into the pit merely means that he 
will have no tools to do his work—that he wiil be 
unable to form a party—that his trade will be at an 
end. Ifthis be the meaning, then of course the bot- 


tomless pit must mean the surface of the earth, or the 
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wii or in short any thing but that which it is called— 
n acvooog. The words certainly seem to imply his 
being thrown into some place of durance, whatever 
that may be. And to deny this meaning to the 
figure, seems to exclude the very idea which it was 
intended to express. Let us turn to a few parallel 
passages. We read thus elsewhere, “ And the fifth 
angel. sounded, and I saw a star fall from heaven unto 
the earth; and to him was given the key of the bottom- 
less pit; and he opened the bottomless pit, and there 
arose a smoke out of the pit, &. (ix. 1, 2). Here 
are three distinct localities, heaven, earth, the bottom- 
less pit. We are told that at a certain period this pit 
was opened, that out of it came smoke and locusts; 
that. these locusts went abroad upon the earth. 
Surely this must mean that these locusts were pre- 
viously shut up, restrained, prevented from taking 
wing over the earth. It cannot mean that they had 
been roaming abroad unhindered, endeavouring to do 
their work of devastation, but not succeeding in accom- 
plishing it. It cannot mean that hitherto they had 
not been able to form a party, that they had found no 
tools to do their work, that their trade had not yet 
begun. This would be destroying the figure entirely, 
making it announce the very opposite of what it was 


intended to do. Again, we read this in another pas- 
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sage, “the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless 
pit, shall make war against them,” (xi.7). What can 
be meant by the bottomless pit, and the beast coming 
out of it? Does it refer to no locality? Does it pre- 
dict no real “coming up” of any kind? Can it pos- 
sibly mean that the beast’s imprisonment in that 
locality, was merely his having less success in evil; 
and that his coming up out of it is merely his having 
more success? Was the beast all along raging through 
the earth, but unable to accomplish his ravages? Did 
it really mean merely, that previously he had been un- 
able to form a party, but that now he had found tools 
to work with—now his trade had begun? Is the bot- 
tomless pit a nonentity? Are ascent and descent un- 
meaning words? Does “ coming out of the bottomless 
pit” imply nothing peculiar? Does being “cast into 
the bottomless pit” imply nothing in regard to locality? 
Is it possible that the one merely means “meeting 
with some success,” and the latter “meeting with no 
success”? 

But this is not all. A similar statement occurs in 
this very chapter, with regard to Satan’s doom at the 
end of the millennium : “ the devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where 
the beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever.” (xx. 10.) 


Again we read, “ whosoever was not found written in 
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the book of life, was cast into the lake of fire.” (xx. 15.) 
Again also we read, “ these both were cast alive into a 
lake of fire, burning with brimstone.” (xix. 20.) These 
expressions help to explain each other. It is surely 
areal “lake of fire,” and it must surely be a real 
“bottomless pit.” It is a real casting in of the un- 
godly into that lake; surely it must be a real casting 
in of the devil into the bottomless pit. Nay further, 
as all admit that the devil is really cast into the lake 
of fire at the close of the millennium, what reason can 
be given for his not being cast into the bottomless pit, 
at its beginning? Does the figure mean one thing in 
one verse, and something else in another? or, must it 
not mean the same thing in both ? 

Were we to argueas Mr Brown does, and to explain 
the figure in his way, we could prove that the devil is 
never cast into the lake of fire; nay, that there is no 
lake of fire, no abyss, no hell, no “ departing into ever- 
lasting fire.” Satan’s being cast into the bottomless 
pit, at the beginning of the millennium, does not 
mean, according to Mr Brown, any personal seizure or 
restraint, but merely that he shall have less success, 
have no tools to work with, no party to head, no.trade 
to drive; well then, if this be true, is it not plain that 
his being cast into the lake of fire, at the end of the mil- 
lennium, must merely mean, that throughout eternity 


he shall not be able to form a party, have no tools to 
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work with, that his trade will be at an end? If so, 

then there is no hell for Satan to dwell in for ever— 

no everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his an- 

gels, It is very obvious, that the ante-millennial cast- 

ing of Satan, and the post-millennial casting in, must 

be the same in kind. It may be contended that the 

localities are different, for in the one case it is the 

bottomless pit, («€vocos); in the other, it is the lake 

of fire, (Arun rou wugos). But the difference of locality 

cannot alter the reality of the “ casting in;” or rather, 

we should say, it confirms it, for it brings before us 
two distinct localities, and unless we are prepared to 
say that these localities are unreal, we cannot say that 

the casting in is a mere figure. 

Nay, further, the casting in before the millennium, 

is far more fully and particularly described than that 
which is to take place afterwards. Figure is heaped 
on-figure, to fix the former with accuracy, so that no 

one might be able to call it a mere figure. In the 

latter case it is simply said that “the devil was cast 

into the lake of fire.’ That is all. How obvious, 

then, that if it is necessary to explain away one of 

these expressions, it must be the latter, not the former, 

that must undergo this process. You may contrive 

to evade the latter expression, for it is a very brief 


one, but you cannot, by any stretch of interpretation, 
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get rid of the former, it is so plain, so full, so particular, 
so loaded with expressive words. We come then to this 
conclusion, that if the casting in of the devil into the 
bottomless pit be a mere figure, denoting that his trade 
was gone, the figure must be interpreted in the same 
way of the beast and the false prophet, and all the 
ungodly, as well as of Satan himself, at the close of 
the millennium. How then shall we prove that “ the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God”? Why may not all these expressions 
mean merely that their trade is gone? 

4, This passage further asserts that he is to be “ shut 
up, and a seal set upon him.” Mr Brown maintains 
that he is not to be shut up nor restrained, that no 
“physical expulsion” is implied. It is difficult to 
imagine how such strong language can be explained 
as to be made to mean the very opposite of what it 
naturally means. It is more difficult to understand 
why any one should be anxious to explain all this 
away. Satan’s want of success may be a “ glorious 
sense;” but his entire expulsion from the earth is yet 
more glorious. For the church to be told that her 
old enemy was not to prevail against her, however 
fiercely he might assail her, is certainly blessed; but— 
to be told that this enemy is to be bound and shut up, 


that he is not to be permitted to come nigh nor molest 
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her, seems to us more blessed still. And if the words 
most manifestly indicate the latter sense, why should 
any one be so desirous of taking a less blessed when 
there is a more blessed meaning? why should not the 
more glorious sense be preferred, if it is also the more 
natural and obvious? But let us take an illustration 
of the words. In Dan. vi. 16, 17, we read as follows: 
—“The king commanded, and they brought Daniel 
and cast him into the den of lions;.... and a stone 
was brought and laid upon the mouth of the den, and 
the king sealed it with his own signet, and with the 
signet of his lords.” Such is a literal scene, similar 
in kind to what John here describes. There can be 
no doubt as to the object which the king had in view 
in laying the stone to the den’s mouth, and sealing it 
with his own seal. It was personal durance in the 
ease of Daniel; and so we argue it must be personal 
durance in the case of Satan, The one scene may be 
ealled literal and the other figurative, but the idea in 
both is the same. When a literal scene and a figur- 
rative scene are painted in the same words, can we fail 
to perceive that the reason is that the latter contains 
the same idea as the former? In Daniel’s case it was 
personal seizure, and shutting up, and sealing; in Sa- 
tan’s case it must be the same. Personal restraint, 


personal shutting up, must be denoted. And how can 
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this be resolved into the mere idea that Satan can find 
no tools to work with, and that his trade is gone? 

5. It is further declared in this passage, that after 
this imprisonment of.a thousand years, Satan must be 
loosed a little season, or, as it is stated in the 7th 
verse, “ Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and 
shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the 
four quarters of the earth.” Here then there is a 
“loosing,” a “loosing out of prison,” and a “ going 
out to deceive the nations.” This completes the scene, 
and shows us the whole event, or series of events, from 
first to last. What can this loosing mean if he was 
never really chained? Is loosing to be made to mean 
“being successful?” This cannot be, for it is added, 
he shall “ go out and deceive the nations.” This tells 
us of his swecess; but would this have been necessary if 
loosing had expressed the same idea? Granting Mr 
Brown’s interpretation, then binding does not mean 
personal seizure; casting into the abyss does not mean 
‘personal expulsion from the earth; loosing does not 
mean personal release; and going out cannot mean 
personal effort to deceive the nations. We cannot see 
how upon this theory, demoniacal possession and ex- 
pulsion can be explained. Surely Satan’s possessing 
aman is a personal thing? Surely his casting out by 


Christ was a personal casting out and physical expul- 
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sion from the man? But why may not all this mean 
merely that Satan had more or less influence with the 
man? Why may not his casting out merely mean 
that the man resisted him successfully? But surely 
Christ’s casting out the devils was a literal physical 
expulsion? And what Christ did at his first coming 
for individuals, we understand from prophecy that he 
is to do, when he comes the second time, for the whole 
earth. This is the natural meaning of the passage be- 
fore us. The casting out of Satan from the earth is 
evidently as literal and personal an expulsion as his 
casting out of these demoniacs.* We do not see how 
Mr Brown can separate these passages in the Apoca- 
lypse and in the Evangelists from each other. He 


surely cannot say that the casting into the abyss in 


the Gospels is one thing, but the casting into the abyss 


* We may observe the pleading of the devils mentioned in 
Luke viii. 26—36; “they besought him that he would net com- 
mand them to go out into the abyss” or bottomless pit, es rny 
abvoooy. It is evident from this that the devils knew the doom 
that was awaiting them one day at the hands of Christ. They 
knew that they were to be cast out into the abyss, and they were 
afraid lest Christ should immediately inflict that doom upon them. 
What a clear light this passage casts upon the one under discus- 
sion. And it is curious to notice that our common marginal 
references here are to Rev. xx. 3. In the parallel narrative of 
Matthew, the devils are said to have cried out, “ Art thou come 
to torment us before the time ?”’—that is, to torment us by cast- 
ing us into the abyss. 
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in the Apocalypse is quite another. They are both 
manifestly the same. Nor will he surely venture to 
explain away the historical passage. He cannot in- 
troduce here his theory about Satan having no longer 
any tools to work with, and about his trade being at 
an end. Yet the two passages must go together. The 
same sense must be affixed to both. 

6. Our passage evidently implies that this binding 
of Satan is penal. It is not merely something pre- 
ventive or prohibitory, but it is the positive infliction 
of punishment upon him during the thousand years. 
The abyss is his prison-house, and there he endures 
the infliction of God’s vengeance. The penal character 
of the incarceration in the abyss is clearly pointed out 
by the passage itself, but still more by those which we 
have cited from the evangelists. In these we see that 
he is sent into the abyss to be “tormented.” Mr 
Brown’s theory makes no provision for this. There is 
nothing penal in his view of the matter,—no positive 
infliction from the hand of God,—no “ tormenting,” 
such as that from which the devils shrunk back. Not 
to be able to form a party,—to find no tools to work 
with,—to lose his trade,—these may be evils, but they 
cannot be called the infliction of torment. That is 
something far more terrible—more overwhelming. No 


exposition of the passage can be regarded as the true 
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one which does not include this idea. And as Mr 
Brown’s interpretation takes no notice of this, nay, 
excludes the idea of positive penal infliction, we would 
reject it for this reason alone, even did there exist no 
others, such as those on which we have already been 
dwelling. ; 
7. This passage says that Christ, or at least that 
the “ angel which came down from heaven,” laid hold 
on and bound Satan. Mr Brown says it is the church 
that does all this.* No doubt he adds that it is 
Christ’s doing in and by his church, but still that, 
ostensibly, it is the church that is to accomplish this. 
Now there is not one hint given us in the whole pas- 
sage about the church being the agent in this matter. 
Every thing seems to declare the opposite. It is done 
for her, but it is not done dy her. It is altogether 
without her, The angel does the whole himself, No 
assertion can be more unsupported than this of Mr 
Brown. Why he makes it we can hardly guess, un- 
less it may be that his general system constrained him 
to it. On what grounds he makes it, he does not tell 
us. We have merely his assertion, nothing more, 
To us the statement appears not only unscriptural but 
dangerous. God has taken special care to let us know 
the power and skill of our great adversary. He has 
Kee 312, 
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also been at pains to tell us that he is such an enemy 
as we ourselves cannot overcome. God, or rather we 
should say Christ, must personally and directly wage 
war with him. Just as in the days when Christ was 
on earth, so is to be till he comes again. The poor — 
demoniacs could not cast the devils out of themselves. 
Christ alone could do this. He did it directly. . He 
did it not mediately, but «immediately, by the positive 
forth-putting of his power upon Satan. Just as the 
Holy Spirit’s work upon the soul is direct, immediate, 
and physical, so Christ’s work in reference to Satan is 
direct, immediate, and physical. If Mr Brown’s theory 
does not admit of this, it is surely defective and un- 
Calvinistic in no small degree. 

8. The passage before us makes this statement, 
“This is the jist resurrection.” Thisis evidently the 
Holy Spirit’s explanation of the previous scene. That 
scene presented to us a mighty multitude “living and 
reigning” with Christ. Then the explanation is 
added, “this is the first resurrection;” just as in the 
first chapter it is said, “ The seven candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven churches.” In both cases 
the explanatory clause is added, not to carry out the 
symbol or add another to it, but to tell in plain and 
literal language what the preceding vision was. If 


so, then “resurrection” must be used in its natural 
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sense in the 20th chapter, just as “ churches” are used 

in their natural sense in the first. Otherwise it would 

be no explanation at all, but the opposite. It would 

be a mystification of the whole. Take it simply, how- 

ever, and see how it stands. “ This is the first resur- 

rection’—that which is so often alluded to elsewhere, 

—that which Christ calls the “resurrection of the 

just” and the “ resurrection of life,’ which Paul called 

the ‘better resurrection,’ the “resurrection from 

among the dead,” which he strove so earnestly to at- 

tain unto.* Or let us set the expressions under each 

other, thus:— 

avraroo0bncsras col ev TH avaoradosu ray Oinciay. Lu. 
xiv. 14. 

THs avaoracens TIS ex vexowy. Lu. xx. 3d. 

Or ra ayada roimouvres eg Gvaoracw Cayo. Jo. v. 29. 

gITWG RATAVTHOW big THY ELavacracw ray vexeay. Phil. 
ie bls 

iva ugeirrovos dvaordoews tUywow. - Heb. xi. 35. 

durn 4 avacraais n wewrn. Rev. xx. 5. 

[ueKOLe10g As Gryiog 6 Eymv mwecos ev TF AUVOTHE! Ty, 


mewrn Rey. xx. 6. 


* Whitby, however, exclaims “ how inglorious, how despicable 
is the resurrection these men (millennarians) expect, compared 
with the resurrection promised in the Scriptures!” This is some- 
what in the strain of those who call us “ filthy dreamers,” 
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These passages surely throw light upon each other. 
Nor can we imagine any reason why the “resurrec- 
tion” spoken of in each should not be the same event. 
It would certainly require very strong proof to de- 
monstrate that they are not. It is not enough to 
prove that the latter two may mean something else. 
It ought to be shown from the words themselves that 
they must mean something else.* 


* It is very striking to observe that Moses Stuart, while con- 
demuing millennarianism, and whilst going far enough in making 
void other parts of the Apocalypse, is obliged to acknowledge that 
this is literal, The language compels him. He cannot get over 
it. He would fain have driven his system through it if he could. 
But its plainness refuses to give way to any system. 

“The point of antithesis which seems to decide the whole case, 
is, as is remarked in the Commentary, the distinction between 
the first resurrection and the second. It appears to be a distine- 
tion of order or succession, but not of kind. There is indeed one 
other particular of difference or contrast, viz. the second resur- 
rection will be general, universal, comprising both the righteous 
and the wicked, while the first will comprehend, as the writer’s 
language seems to intimate, only saints and martyrs who have 
been specially faithful unto death. This distinction the writer 
has made prominent. He expressly assures us that the other 
dead would not be raised when the thousand years should com- 
mence, but only at the end of the world when all will be raised, 
The express contrast here made between the partial and the 
general resurrection, and the manner in which this contrast is 
presented, show that the design is not to comparea spiritual with 
a physical resurrection, but to contrast the partial extent of the 
latter at the beginning of the millennium, with its general or uni- 
versal extent at the end of the world. 

** Putting now all these considerations together, I do not see how 
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Yet Mr Brown declares that “ it is ¢ncapable of any 
consistent and appropriate literal application.”* And 
this ultra-figurative interpretation he calls a more 
“ glorious sense.” 

9, This same twentieth chapter foretells towards its 
close a literal resurrection, as all admit. The natural 
inference is that this is the second resurrection. The 
case stands thus. At the end of the chapter there is 
mention made of a literal resurrection; at the begin- 
ning of the chapter there is mentioned an event called 
“the first resurrection.” What more natural than to 
infer that both of these resurrections are literal? The 
latter is so undoubtedly, and why should not the for- 


mer be the same? Can any reason be given for this 


we can, on the ground of exegesis, fairly avoid the conclusion that 
John has taught, in the passage before us, that there will be a re- 
surrection of the martyr-saints, at the commencement of the period 
after Satan shall have been shut up in the dungeon of the great 
abyss. 

~ “§ Doubtful, however, philologically considered, I think we can- 
not well name it. I have already given reasons why we seem to 
be constrained to admit the sense of a bodily resurrection, like to 
the last and final one. The exigencies of the passage are appar- 
ently such as absolutely to demand this; at least a great portion 
of recent commentators have judged them to be such. Indeed, 
if this be not a position wm the interpretation of Scripture which ts 
fully and fairly made out by philology, I should confess myself at 
a loss to designate one which rs, from among the many difficult 
passages of the Scriptures.” Pp. 75, 76. 


APS S56. 
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diversity?: The great reason usually put forth for in- 
terpreting the former spiritually, is that the book in 
which it occurs is a symbolical book. But then, if 
this have any force, the latter resurrection must be 
spiritualized as well as the former, in which case there 
can be no literal resurrection at all. Accordingly, 
Hug, a thorough-going Neologian, adopts Mr B.’s 
“ olorious sense” for both resurrections,—“ a resurrec- 
tion of the dead is here only one of those terrible im- 
ages which the prophets sometimes used to represent 
a total change of things, the revival of the national 
state, and of the religious constitution of the Jews.”* 
Bush also, who stops short of nothing to which his 
system naturally leads him, adopts the spiritual view 
of the latter as well as of the former resurrection. It 
is strange but striking to read the following distor- 
tion of the word of God :— 

“ Keeping steadily in mind the idea above insisted 
on, that the ‘dead’ in this connexion are the spiritu- 
ally dead—the dead equally before and after their 
physical decease—we shall have no difficulty in grasp- 
ing the drift of this part of the oracle. It simply af- 


firms the universality of the judgment in relation to 


* Introd. to the N. T., vol. ii, p, 670. Hug seems to indicate 
that he was following the system of Eichhorn, a worse Neologian 
than himself. See p. 675. 
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its true subjects. No matter by what form of disso- 
lution they passed out of the present life. Whether 
they met their fate by being engulfed in the waters of 
the sea, or sunk under the stroke of pestilence or any 
other species of wasting disease—the true prophetical 
sense of death—mortality—it is a matter of no ac- 
count in bar of the certainty of their being summoned 
to judgment,”* 

This is sad consistency; yet it is consistency. He 
holds his system like a ploughshare, and drives it 
right through every revelation of God—right through 
every creed of man. 

Another spiritualizer expounds the figures differ- 
ently. He makes abyss to mean “the unknown 
world, comprising the immense unexplored, undefined, 
boundless regions which stretched away beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire;” Satan, to mean, “ heath- 
enism or idolatrous worship;” the binding of Satan, 
to have been done (not by the church as Mr B. 
thinks) but by Charlemagne in the year 814.+ 

10, Our passage declares that “the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were finish- 
ed.” Mr Brown interprets this to mean “ the extinct 
party,” «. e. of the ungodly. But what then becomes 


_ * P. 828. 
* Vint on Prophecy, pp, 44, 122, 149. 
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of the words, “ the rest of the extinct party lived not 
again,” The words “the rest” are quite fatal to this 
sense, even did the other words admit of it. If it be 
said “the rest of the extinct party lived not again,” 
this implies necessarily, that some of this extinct party 
had already lived again, and been made partakers of 
the blessedness previously spoken of. For mark the 
connection between the apostle’s two statements. He 
first tells us of the saints, that “ they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years.” Then he adds, “but 
the rest of the dead lived not again, until the thou- 
sand years were finished.” Surely this is obvious en- 
ough. It appears to us considerably more “immove- 
able,” than those things to which Mr Brown has ven- 
tured to apply this word.* 

11. Our passage throughout uses language of a very 


personal and individual nature: we mean to say that 


* Mr Stuart’s criticism is as follows :— 

“ First reswrrection, so called in distinction from the second. 
Of cuorse it is one which precedes it in respect to time; it is not 
necessary that the two resurrections should differ in other re- 
spects. Indeed the obvious implication here is, that they do not 
substantially differ; for what else can the of 02 Acswol cay vexeuy 
etx #fneuy Mean, except that the rest of men must wait until the 
second resurrection, before they would be raised up in like man- 
ner as those had been who were partakers of the first resurrec- 
tion?” P,; 362. 

“Tf then, as it would seem, we must reject all these meanings, 
how can we well avoid coming to the conclusion, that ?Zycay 
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it presents to us everywhere persons, not things; per- 
sons, not parties; persons, not systems. The mere 
reading of the words will convince any one of this. 
Yet Mr Brown repeatedly affirms that it is the oppo- 
site. He does not, however, prove it. His exposi- 
tion of the passage hangs wholly upon this, and we 
should have expected more distinct and elaborate 
proof of what appears to us so totally the reverse of 
the whole drift and meaning of the words. We re- 
gard this peculiar style of exposition as peculiarly out 
of place, in a passage where word seems heaped on 
word, to bring out into vivid view the personality of 
Satan. Nay, more, we regard it as both dangerous 

and unscriptural. He has clearly enough expressed 
“his apprehensions in reference to the principles of his 
opponents. He will allow us here to express our ap- 
prehensions in reference to his. Hestands on slippery 
ground. Instead of being “ immoveable,” as he thinks, 
they certainly appear to us most moveable and un- 
sound. Throughout all Scripture, and especially 
throughout the Apocalypse, the personal agency of 
here must mean reviving or rising from the dead? The use of 
¢azw elsewhere in the Apocalypse shows very plainly, that it may 
mean revived, lived again, in reference to the body which had 
been dead. Thus the Saviour speaks of himself, in Rev. ii. 8, as 


being he who had been dead, xu} 2Znoz, and had revived, lived 
again, after the death of the body.” P. 475. 
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Satan is strikingly presented to us. Indeed, we are 
never allowed to lose sight of it. It is never merged 
in a party or a system, but held out in awful reality. 
“ We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” This is something 
far more terrible and appalling than conflict with 
a system or party. It speaks of deadly warfare 
led on by Satan himself in person—a warfare as dis- 
tinctly personal, as that which he maintained with 
Christ himself in the wilderness, or Adam in paradise. 
Yet Mr Brown, after quoting the passage, “the God 
of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly,” 
says, “this refers not to any Satanic temptations dis- 
tinct from those which spring from other sources; but 
evidently to all that the Christian has to struggle 
against here; and as all this isjust called Satan” (!)— 
“all being part and parcel of what he brought in, and 
what is under his active presidency, so victory over, 
and deliverance from all this, is just called getting 
their feet upon Satan’s neck.”* We wonder how any 
real believer in Satanic influence could have written 
the above comment. It is a statement of the most 
unguarded kind, precisely similar to those which we 
* P. 302, 
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find in works which deny the personal agency of the 
devil. It cannot be justified upon the plea that the 
book is a figurative one, for it is in the Epistle to the 
Romans that it occurs. Nor can it be defended on 
the ground of necessity; for there exists no necessity 
for disallowing the natural sense, and admitting the 
distinct personality of Satan here. Besides, the words 
so naturally refer to the first promise, regarding the 
“bruising” of the serpent’s head, and have been so 
explained by all sound expositors, that we are the 
rather surprised at the peculiar and unnecessary vague- 
ness which Mr Brown has thrown over them. We 
shall not employ towards him language betokening 
any suspicion of his opinions regarding Satanic influ- 
ence,—for we have no such suspicion,—but we must 
be permitted to express our unfeigned wonder at such 
an unsound and wncalvinistic exposition. 

Mr Brown seems very unwilling to admit the doc- 
trine of any personal restraint being put upon Satan, 
by any direct forthputting of the power of God. All 
the restraint he allows of is that of infusing strength 
into the saints to resist him successfully. That we 
receive strength for successful resistance cannot be 
questioned. This is precious and blessed truth. But 
is this all? Does God lay no hand on Satan directly 
for his restraint? Is it always through us. that he 
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works on Satan? No; this would be but a poor ex- 
planation of those striking texts, in which God is said 
to deal with him directly and personally. The text 
above referred to seems strong and explicit enough 
upon this point. “The God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly.” Can words be plainer? 
Does this mean that God is not to bruise Satan? 
Does it mean that God is not to put forth any power 
durectly upon Satan himself? So Mr Brown’s words 
would seem to teach. Yet to us, this direct forth- 
putting of Jehovah’s overcoming power upon Satan 
personally, seems the main idea of the passage. Strike 
out this, and you rob the text of all meaning; you 
dilute into a vague generality what is a most striking 
and awful personality. Hence, such commentators as 
Calvin seem to have no doubt as to the nature of the 
“bruising,” while such as Grotius adopt a sense very 
similar to Mr Brown.* Mr Brown must forgive us 
for expressing our dislike and suspicion of the doc- 
trine he is maintaining. He knows the danger of 
encroaching upon the personality and directness of the 


Holy Spirit’s agency, and he must bear with us, if we 


* © Hoc autem vult dicere apostolus, Satanas est qui per novos 
allos doctores eam que, inter vos Christianos ex Judaeis et ex Gen- 
tibus vocatos, erat, concordiam cepit rumpere. Sed non diu du- 
rabunt ejus astus; facile pars major et sanior cateras ad sanitem 
reducet.”—Grotius on Romans. 
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tell him that his view of Satan’s agency, and of God’s 
method of overcoming Satan, takes for granted some 
principles by no means dissimilar to those of some 
who in our day are tampering with the Spirit’s 
agency. He asserts, without a shadow of proof, that 
our doctrine of the total cessation of Satanic influence 
during the millennium is “subversive of the funda- 
mental principles, and opposed to the plainest state- 
ments of God’s word.”* We fear that this strong and 
uncalled-for language is more applicable to his theory 
than to ours. But, if the doctrine of the total cessa- 
tion of Satanic influence during millennial days be 
“subversive of the fundamental principles of God’s 
word,” then it may be as well to know who hold this 
doctrine. It is somewhat remarkable, that almost all 
- sound commentators, whether pre-millennialists or 
not, maintain it. Mr Brown evidently charges it 
against pre-millennialists alone; but surely he cannot 
be ignorant that the great majority of post-millenni- 
alists hold the doctrine also. Take, for instance, the 
Rev. Archibald Mason, in his Sixteen Discourses on 
Rom. xi. 25, 27. His orthodoxy is well-known and 
unimpeached; yet he holds the doctrine of the total 
cessation of Satanic influence. Thus he writes:— 
“by the appointment of God, by his own divine 
* P, 303. 
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power and mediatorial authority, Jesus will lay him 
under almighty and invincible restraints, as a great 
criminal is bound and laid in irons. The place into 
which he shall be cast, is the bottomless pit, the place 
of punishment prepared for him and his angels. . 

In this bondage and misery he will be most securely 
detained throughout the whole period of the church’s 
millennial purity and glory..... As this is the 
season when the Lord will take for his inheritance all 
nations, Satan will not be permitted to go to and fro 
in the earth, or to walk up and down in it, seeking 
whom he may devour... . the security of his im- 
prisonment is also declared, “and shut him up, &c.: 
when he shall be seized, bound, and cast into prison, 
he shall be shut up in it as a close prisoner; his pri- 
son shall be sealed with the seal of the living God, 
and it shall be impossible for him to escape.”* Mr 
Mason was no pre-millennialist. In the work above 
quoted he sets himself to refute that doctrine. Yet he 
declares himself in favour of a total cessation of Sa- 
tanic influence during the millennium. He does not 
hesitate to interpret the binding of Satan literally. 
And in all this he was not singular. Yet Mr Brown 
says of such, that their doctrine is “subversive of the 
fundamental principles, and opposed to the plainest 

* Pp. 233, 234. 
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statements of God’s word,” and he closes his eighth 
chapter thus: — 

“The absence of all those difficulties with which we 
have to struggle on our way to heaven, and the total 
cessation of Satanic influence over or in them—that 
have not only no support, but are opposed to the whole 
teaching of Scripture, and, ¢f true, would make not 
only a new dispensation, but a new Christianity.”* 

This is strong language. Surely it is undeserved— 
might we not say, unbecoming? We may just add, 
that while almost all sound commentators, whether 
millennarians or not, concur with us on this point, all 
neologian critics adopt Mr Brown’s view. Among 
many we quote one: “ Hrrant itaque (says Kuttner), 
isti qui putant singulis etiam ecclesiae membris et coeti- 
bus nullam plane ab hoste hoc vexationem vel tentation- 
em, millennio hoc durante esse metuendam.’+ If we 
are wrong in our opinion on this point, we err at least 
in good, sound, orthodox company. Not so Mr 
Brown. Yet he tells us that our doctrine is “sub- 
versive of the fundamental principles, and opposed to 
the plainest statements of God’s word.”{ If it be so, 

* Pp, 431. 

+ Hyponnemata in loc. p. 827. 
+1 may here notice the singular candour of Ridgeley, in 


speaking of millennarians, and commenting on this very pas- 
sage. “We must take it for granted that some of those Scrip- 
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one cannot but wonder that so many rigid Calvinists 
should have held it, and neologians chiefly set their 
- face against it. 

12. Our passage declares that a time is coming 
when Satan’s connection with this earth is for a time 
to be dissolved. This Mr Brown denies; and in con- 
nection with it, he has a statement to the following 
effect :-— 

“Such is the Scripture doctrine of Satan’s connec- 


tion with men. He is so tied to and bound up with 


tures which relate to this matter are hard to be understood, 
and therefore a humble modesty becomes us in treating on this 
subject, rather than censure those who differ from us, as though 
they were departed from that faith which is founded on the most 
obvious and plain sense of Scripture, especially if they maintain 
nothing that is derogatory to the glory of Christ; which rule we 
shall endeavour to observe in what remains to be considered on 
this subject.” (Vol. i. p. 466.) He devotes twenty folio pages to 
the refutation of millennarianism, which are a model of contro- 
versial writing for clearness and mildness. On the other hand, 
Dr Hamilton thus writes: “had we been told, a few years ago, 
that in this century, amidst all the Scriptural knowledge that is 
possessed, and surrounded with the blaze of British literature and 
science, a dozen men capable of reading the Bible in English, and 
still more, a dozen of men favoured with the advantages of a li- 
beral education, could be found capable, not only of swallowing 
all the nonsense and jargon of millennarianism, but actually of 
avowing before the church and the world their belief of such pure 
and unmingled absurdity, the intelligence would have been scouted 
as a burlesque upon our countrymen, and a libel upon human 
nature. Time, however, has more than realized the worst part 
of this startling and humbling estimation.”—-Defence, p. 327. 
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the fallen system of things, that as it came in by him, 
so it holds of him, and is never parted from him. We 
shake off sin and him together; we are in bondage to 
sin and him at once. Sin and he are inseparable 
companions—on earth and in hell, The tyranny of 
both is destroyed in regeneration; the partial power 
of both remains till death, in the regenerate—but that 
of the one never more, and never less, than that of the 
other, and at death the believer sees the backs of both 
together.”* 

We confess ourselves somewhat at a loss rightly to 
understand the drift of this. So far as we do under- 
stand it, Mr Brown seems to mean that sin and Satan 
are so inseparable, that it is empossible to believe that 
there can be sin wpon the earth of Satan be not there. 
His conclusion from this is, that as sin still exists 
upon the earth during the millennium, Satan cannot 
be bound or expelled. This statement, as put by Mr 
Brown, is rather ambiguous, but if must mean one of 
two things. It must either mean that where Satan is, 
there sin is; 2, e. wherever you find Satan there you 
may be sure he will produce sin. This, however, can- 
not be Mr Brown’s meaning, for it has no bearing 
upon his argument,—it gives no help to his main 
reasoning. It must then mean the converse of this, 


* P. 302. 
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that wherever sin is there Satan is ; te, wherever you 
find sin there you may be sure Satan is, otherwise 
there would be an effect without a cause. This, of 
course, if it were true, would be very helpful to the 
writer's argument. Nay, it would be almost irresisti- 
ble. For if we were quite sure that sin cowld not 
exist without Satan to originate or to aid it, then we 
might certainly infer that Satan could not be totally 
_ restrained during the millennium wholly without sin. 
The argument would stand thus: “wherever sin is, 
there Satan must have been in order to originate it, 
for sin cannot be where Satan is not; but sin exists 
during the millennium, therefore Satan cannot be in 
the bottomless pit, but must be at large.” Our objec- 
tion to this is two-fold. 1. It takes for granted that 
sin and Satan are inseparable. Not one solitary text 
is quoted to prove the assertion. It is the writer’s 
opinion; but it is no more. Yet we who do not be- 
lieve it are said to hold “ principles subversive of the 
plainest statements of God’s word.” 2. It places the 
doctrine of human sinfulness on a new and very ques- 
tionable foundation. It teaches us that sinfulness is 
more owing to Satan than to the sinner himself. “It 
came in by him,” says Mr Brown, “it holds of him, 
and is never parted from him.” Is this Scriptural? 
Is it not written “By man came death”!—“Thou 
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hast destroyed thyself”? If this means “by Satan 
came death,” “Satan destroyed man,” then where is 
man’s sinfulness? where is his guilt? where is his per- 
sonal responsibility? Yet unless we believe this new 
doctrine regarding the inseparability of sin and Satan, 
we are said to hold what is “ subversive of the funda- 
mental principles and opposed to the plainest state-. 
ments of God’s word.” Whether it be Mr Brown or 
we who hold these “‘ subversive” principles, our readers 
can determine. “ We speak as unto wise men, judge 
ye what we say.” Mr Brown speaks of our “ revolting 
speculations.” Truly this opinion of his is a specula- 
tion; whether it be “revolting” or not, we say not; 
but we may at least call it novel, unsound, and wn- 
Calvinistic. We do not believe that sin and Satan 
are inseparable, God has nowhere said so, We ask 
but for one text. Mr Brown tells us he is suspicious 
of a doctrine founded on one text.* We are more 
suspicious of a doctrine that has not so much as one 
text to rest upon. 

It appears to us most clearly that sin and Satan 
are separable. Man sins even without Satan. Man 
has within him a hell of sin altogether apart from the 
devil and his influence. Human depravity can exist 
without Satan to cause it or to aid it. The world 

*.P..229. 
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might overflow with sin, even were Satan removed. * 
One human heart contains in it enough of poison to 
infect the universal earth. And if this be admitted, 
Mr Brown’s argument fails in coherence. If men 
cannot sin without the presence of Satan, we admit 
his conclusion as to Satan’s liberty during the millen- 
nium, For there would then be an effect without a 
cause. But if man can sin without Satan, then where 
is the force of the reasoning? Let us put the state- 
ment in another form. It will be clearer if we substi- 
tute the concrete for the abstract,’ so that both terms 
may be concrete. It will then run thus: “ depraved 
man and Satan are inseparable, the former cannot 
exist without the latter; and as some depraved men 
are to exist during the millennium, Satan must be 
at work.”’+ 

* Dr Hamilton, inferring from the statements of a millennarian, 
that he meant to teach that the world owed much of its wicked- 
ness to Satan, thus exclaims at the idea of the inseparability of 
sin and Satan: “‘ He (the millennarian) broadly insinuates that 
the wickedness of the world is not owing to the depravity of man, 
but to the strength and subtlety of Satan, and that the devil has 
the graceless portion of our race as completely at disposal as a 
planter his negroes”!—Defence, p. 331. 

+ We repeat then our belief that “ depraved man and Satan 
are separable.” Many a godly man has believed this as well 
as we. Many an orthodox commentator has interpreted Scrip- 
ture under this idea. Many an anti-millennarian has held that 


the passage in the twentieth of Revelation clearly reveals the se- 
paration between the two. Indeed we do not know of any save 
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We cannot conceive any passage more distinctly and 
forcibly declaring God’s purpose to separate man and 
the devil for a season, than the one in question. It 
foretells a time when this separation shall take place, 
and shall continue for a thousand years. It foretells 
a time when man shall be alone upon the earth with- 
out a tempter. And has this no meaning? Does it 
teach us no lesson? Does it reveal no deep pur- 
pose on the part of God? Is it not to prove that 
even without a tempter man will sin,—that such is 
the nature of sin, so deep are its roots,—such a frail 
sinning thing is man, even with no devil to spread 
the snare,—no tempter to whisper sin, or strew sin’s 
flowery path for him,—man will sin! The world’s 
past history has proved man to be thoroughly corrupt; 
but then in all this corruption Satan has had his 
part. Satan has mightily helped man onward in his 
sinning course. The world’s future history is yet to 
teach that man needs no devil to make him sin,—no 


fiery darts, no cunning wiles to suggest evil or turn 


Mr Brown who holds this doctrine of inseparability.. It is pecu- 
liar to himself. And possibly he looks upon it with a far too fa- 
vourable eye, because of the help it seems to afford him in the 
present warfare. Were he to give it up, there would be an im- 
portant argument lost. It is at the best only an‘ a priori argu- 
ment, not a direct textual one; but still it might be helpful were 
it sound, . 
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his heart away from the God that made him. In our 
belief of this, as one of God’s purposes to be fulfilled in 
millennial days, we are not singular. Millennarians 
and anti-millennarians have united in holding it. 
Mr Brown is singular in denying and condemning it. 

13. Our passage very distinctly declares that a 
time is coming when the saints shall be exalted to 
honour and blessedness, nay, when these very saints 
that had suffered for Christ should receive honour at 
his hands.* Mr Brown’s theory proceeds upon the 
denial of this. He thinks that it is not the martyrs 
themselves that are rewarded, but others in their 
room; that it is not those who endured the shame that 
reap the honour, but others in their room.t Now 
suppose we apply this principle to similar passages, 
and see how it fits. Weread for instance, “if we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him;” does this mean 
merely “‘if we suffer, others shall reign with him, and 
this will be our reward”? Or again, “if we be dead 
with him, we shall also liva with him;” does this 


* We do not enter into the question as to whether this honour 
is restricted to the martyrs, Granting that this passage speaks 
only of the martyrs, still it does not exclude other saints. We 
might admit that the martyrs alone are here referred to, and yet 
prove from other texts, that “‘ this honour have all his saints.” 

+ Pp. 341-2-5. Mr Brown dwells at considerable length on 
this; as indeed it behoved him to do, for it is his stronghold here. 
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mean, “if we be dead with him, we shall be rewarded 
by others living with him”? Or again, “if we suffer 
with him, we shall be also glorified together;” does 
this mean “if we suffer, others will be glorified with 
him’? If such an interpretation in these passages 
cannot stand, why ought a similar one in the Apoca- 
lypse to be reckoned not only tenable, but be exalted 
as the “glorious sense”? When the saints are repre- 
sented as singing this song, “thou hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood, and we shall reign on the 
earth,” can this mean, as Mr Brown’s interpretation 
would have it, “thou hast redeemed ws, and others 
shall reign upon the earth”?* The natural meaning 
of the passage is certainly, “we who are now singing 
this song of redemption,—we, and not others in our 
room,—shall hereafter reign upon the earth.” If such 
be the natural sense, why should the non-natural be 
adopted? Mr Brown gives no reason for departing 
from the natural; nor can we imagine any save one,— 
it would involve the reign of the saints upon the 
earth. So offensive does this doctrine seem to many, 
that new senses must be devised for the plainest pas- 

* Dr Guyse, though sufficiently anti-millennarian, does not 
seem to have found his way to Mr Brown’s sense. He para- 
phrases the passage thus, “ we shall gain the victory over all our 


spiritual enemies, sin, Satan, and the world, even while we are 
upon earth.” —Puaraphrase, vol. vi. p. 238. 
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sages, lest their voice should seem to speak in its be- 
half. When we read in the epistle to Timothy, “if 
we suffer we shall also reign with him,” we understand 
that the sufferers and the reigners are the same indi- 
viduals, and that the reign is the reward of the suffer- 
ing. Why then, when we hear the song in the Reve- 
lation, do we not conclude that the singers and the 
reigners are the same? for they sing “ we shall reign 
on the earth.” And how can this inference be evaded 
when we read in this same book, “ they shall reign for 
ever and ever’? Is this reigning by proxy—this 
reigning by successors, to be carrried on for ever and 
ever? Or when Christ says, “to him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne,” does this 
mean that if we overcome, another shall sit on Christ’s 
throne for us? Is there to be no literal rewarding of 
the same individuals that got the promise and under- 
went the suffering? Is it to be always a mere reward- 
ing by proxy? And if reward goes by proxy, is 
punishment to do the same ?* 

14; Our passage speaks of certain specific acts done 


* There are epithets in Mr Brown’s book again and again ap- 
plied to the literal scheme of interpretation, which (if fit to be 
used at all) are far more applicable to this refined spiritualiza- 
tion, by which the very essence of the whole passages is evapo- 
rated, and the chief idea contained in them picked out and cast 
away. 
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at once. Mr Brown denies that there are any such 
acts, conceiving that the words refer to a long series of 
actings spread out over a thousand years. To lay hold 
of the dragon, to bind him, to cast him into the abyss, 
to shut him up, to set a seal upon him, are certain 
specific acts done at once, done at the commencement 
of a certain era, in order to secure the future tranquil- 
lity of that era. Mr Brown thinks, that this laying 
hold, this binding, &. are to be spread out over the 
whole era. He will not allow them to be certain steps 
taken at the outset to ensure the after peace of the 
earth, but that they are themselves the pacification, or 
at least, that they make up the long series which keeps 
up that pacification. This appears to us a contradic- 
tion of the inspired statement. John says that Satan 
is bound in order that the saints may reign. Mr 
Brown says that the binding goes on for a thousand 
years, and in truth it turns out that the binding and 
the reigning are one. Surely this is very unlike what 
John would have us understand? We might almost 
say that it is giving a direct negative to the apostle’s 
words. And we believe that in saying so we have 
nearly all commentators upon our side. Those at 
least who believe the scene to be a future one, look 
upon the binding, &., as a special act done at the be- 


ginning of the millenniwm, preparatory to the peace 
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and blessedness that ensue. This may perhaps appear 
a very minor point, and this criticism an unimportant 
one. We are persuaded that the reverse is really the 
case. The true meaning of the passage may be said 
to be involved in it. To overlook it would be to miss 
one of the chief ideas intended by the Holy Spirit to 
be conveyed to us in the wondrous prophecy. It is 
not safe to transmute into generalities what bears 
throughout the plain characters of something very full 
and specific.* God writes no wordinvain. His lan- 
guage is most minutely accurate, and worthy of being 
searched into with all nicety and care. There may be 
instances in which only one idea can be gathered from 
a somewhat extended figure. But these are rare, far 
rarer than many suppose. And admitting the exist- 
ence of such cases, still the question arises here, “is 


this one of them?’+ If minuteness of interpretation 


* Thus Dr Owen writes in regard to Col. ii. 15, a passage 
which might be far more easily generalized than the present, 
“‘ whereas he is said to spoil principalites and powers, making a 
show of them openly, I no way doubt but Satan, the head of the 
apostacy and the chief princes of darkness, were led openly in 
sight of the holy angels, asconquered captives.” —Christologia, 
chap. xix. 

+ Kuttner, a neologian, affirms this in the following curious 
sentence. ‘“S7 quis hanc visionis norit swummam, non est quod de 
omnibus hujus imaginis particulis ad rem ipsam applicandis et 
explicandis nimis laboret, siquidem tantum ornatus causa addita 
esse videntur.” See his comment upon the passage in question. 


* 
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be «mpossible, then we shall yield, and admit that 
nothing can be meant but the extinction of one party 
and the up-rising of another; but if there be nothing 
impossible in a much more minute exposition of the 
text, we shall not reckon ourselves at liberty to gener- 
alize. In saying this we are not taking our stand 
upon exclusively millennarian ground. No doubt we 
would carry our interpretation farther than anti-mil- 
lennarians do. But in general they go a considerable 
way along with us. They will not go so far as we do, 
but they go much farther than Mr Brown. His theory 
of generalization exceeds anything we have seen, at 
least in any author that has a name for soundness or 
sobriety, as an interpreter of the divine word. Yet 
he speaks of his principles as “immoveable,” and ap- 
plies strong enough epithets of condemnation, which 
we need not cite, to those who have ventured upon a 
different line of exposition. In avery large number 
of cases Mr Brown differs totally from his own post- 
millennial friends, having shot far beyond his fellows 
in his course of generalizing or spiritualizing. And 
this we think, of itself, should have disposed him to 
a little more caution and self-distrust. For if he be 
right, then not only are millennarians totally wrong, 
but no less wrong, no less unsound must be the great 


mass of post-millennial commentators. 
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15. Mr Brown tells us that a doctrine professing to 
found itself upon one passage of Scripture alone must 
he looked upon with suspicion.* We know not why. 
We do not understand how one utterance of God 
should not be sufficient for us. If this doctrine of 
Mr Brown’s be true, what would Adam have done 
with his one promise? And how “suspicious” must 
the promise of a Messiah have appeared to all the an- 
tediluvian patriarchs! We wonder that one who ad- 
mits the full inspiration of the word of God, as we 
know Mr B. most thoroughly does, should have com- 
mitted himself to a statement so hazardous and ques- 
tionable. We.do not admit that there is but one pas- 
sage relating to the point in question, but even had 
there been only one, it would have been enough. 
Even Mr Stuart, with all his neologian irreverence for 
Scripture, would not concede this point to Mr Brown. 
He thus argues :— 

“JT will now suppose, merely for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is not alluded to elsewhere. Does it then 
follow, that we are not to admit it from the passage 
before us? Why should it, in case this passage is 
plain, and fairly incontrovertible, as to its meaning 
philologically investigated ? That it isso I am on the 
whole constrained to believe. Vitringa himself does 


* Ps 299: 
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not elsewhere reason in such a way as he does here, 
in respect to other passages of the New Testament. 
He does not call in question the doctrine, that the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ will be given up ‘when 
the end cometh; nor does he doubt that Christ, 2. e. 
‘the Son himself, will be subject to Him who put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all,’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 24—28,) because these doctrines are taught but 
once in the Scriptures. He does not call in question 
the doctrine that ‘saints shall judge the world, and 
judge angels,’ because no Scriptural writer, except 
Paul, has presented this doctrine in such a shape. He 
does not call in question the resurrection of the body, 
under such modifications as Paul has taught, in 1 Cor. 
xv., although no other part of the Bible presents us 
with these. Yet these are doctrines of high and sac- 
red import, not lightly to be received, and certainly 
not to be rejected lightly. Why then, if the meaning 
of the text before us is clear, should we reject the doc- 
trine of a jirst resurrection, even if no other scriptural 
writer has expressly taught it ? 

“But it seems to me, that the passage before us is 
mot the only one in the Scriptures which teaches or 
intimates, that there will be a fist and a second resur- 
rection. I refer the reader to Phil. iii. 8—11; Luke 
xiy. 14; Is. xxvi. 19;\1 Cor. xv. 23, 24; 1 Thess. iv. 
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16. In particular does Paul seem, by his aragy7 . . 
emeira . . . cirx, in 1 Cor. xv. 23, 24, to have advert- 
ed to a first and second resurrection. See De Wette 
in loc. On the subject of such resurrections, see 
vol. 1. § 10, p. 176 seq. of this work, and the Com. 
on ev. xx. 4, 5.”* 

In conclusion, let me set down the passage in suc- 
' cessive clauses and placing opposite texts that may 
illustrate them, that the reader may be led to try for 
himself, whether a minute and somewhat literal ex- 
position be impossible or absurd, or “ subversive of the 
fundamental principles of God’s word.” The passages 
in the second ‘column are not always given as strict 
interpretations, but sometimes merely as kindred texts 
which may suggest the true meaning. 


1. “I saw an angel come down 1. “The Son of Man shall 
from heaven.”—Verse 1. send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend.”—Matt. 
xiii, 41. 
2. “Having the key of the 2. “I have the keys of hell 
abyss.” —do. and death.”—Rev. i. 18. 
3. “A great chain in his 3. “ The angels that kept not 
hand,”—do. their first estate, he hath re- 
served for (not ¢n) everlasting 
chains, under darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day.”— 
Jude 6. 
4, “ He laid hold on the drag- 4. “ No man can enter into a 


* Pp, 476—478. 
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on, that old serpent, &c., and 
bound him a thousand years.” 
— 2. 

5. “And cast him into the 
bottomless pit.”’—3. 


6. “ And shut him up, and set 
a seal upon him.”—3. 


- 7. “That he should deceive 
the nations no more, till the 
thousand years were finished.” 
—3. 

8. “ After that he must be 
loosed a little season.” —3. 

9. “I saw thrones,”—4, 


10. « They sat on them.”—4, 


11. “ Judgment was given to 
them.”’—4, 


12. “I saw the souls of them 
that were beheaded for the wit- 
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strong man’s house, except he 
first bind the strong man,.”— 
Mark iii. 27. 

5. “ They besought him, that 
he would not command them 
to go into the bottomless pit.” 
—Luke viii. 31. 

“The devil that “deceived 
them was cast into the lake of 
fire.’—Rey. xx. 10. 

6. “The Lord shall punish 
the host of the high ones that 
are on high, (¢.e¢. ‘ spiritual 
wickedness in high places’), and 
they shall be gathered together 
as prisoners are gathered in the 
pit, and shall be shut up in the 
prison.” —Isaiah xxiv. 21, 

7. “The God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.”—Rom, xvi. 20. 


8. “After many days shall 
they be visited.” —Isa. xxiv. 22. 

9. “I beheld till the thrones 
were cast down” or set.—Dan. 
vii. 9. 

10. “In the regeneration, 
when the Son of Man shall sit in 
the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael.”—Matt. xix. 28. 

11, “ Know ye not that the 
saints shall judge the. world: 
know ye not that we shall judge 
angels? ”’—1 Cor. vi. 2. 

12. “I saw under the altar 
the souls of them that were 
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ness of Jesus, and for the word 
of God,” &c.—4. 


13. “ They lived.”—4. 


14, “ And reigned with Christ 
a thousand years.”—4. 


15. “The rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thou- 
sand years were finished.”—5. 


16. ‘* This is the first resurrec- 


tion,’”—65, 


17. “ Blessed and holy is he 
that hath part in the first resur- 
rection.” —6, 


18. “On such the second death 
hath no power.”—6. 
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slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they 
held.”—Rev. vi. 9. 

13. “In Christ shall all be 
made alive,’ 1 Cor. xv. 238. 
“Thy dead men shall live,) toge- 
ther with) my dead body shall 
they arise.” —Isaiah xxvi. 19. 

14. “ If we suffer we shall also 
reign with him.”—2 Tim. ii. 12. 
** We shall reign on the earth.” 
—Rev. v.10. “ They shall reign 
for ever and ever.”—Rev. xxii. 
5. 

15, “They are dead, they 
shall not live; they are deceas- 
ed, they shall not rise.”—Isaiah 
xxvi. 14. 

16. Thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the 
just.”” Luke xiv. 14, ‘“‘ Many of 
them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake.”’—Dan. 
xii. 2: : 

17.. “They that have done 
good, shall come forth to the 
resurrection of life.’—John v. 
29. 

18. “He that overcometh 
shall not be hurt of the second 
death.”—Rev. ii. 11. “ They 
which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, nei- 
ther marry, nor are given in 
marriage, neither SHALL THEY 
DIE ANY MORE, being the child_ 
ren of the resurrection.” —Luke 
xx. 35, 


CLEARNESS OF 


19. “ They shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with him a _ thousand 
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19. “ Thou hast made us unto 
our God kings and priests: and 
we shall reign on the earth.””— 


Rey. v.10. “ The Lord of hosts 
shall reign in Mount Zion, and 
in Jerusalem, and before his 


‘years,’’—6. 


ancients gloriously,.”” — Isaiah 
Xxiv. 23. 
But I must now quit this passage. I have not 


entered upon its exposition: but have merely been 
trying to remove one of the false expositions with 
which it has been overlaid. Ihave sought to brush 
away the clouds which in so many curious forms have 
been drawn over it; and in truth it needs no more. 
Its light is so innately intense and powerful, that 
when the clouds are swept off, it shines unbidden, 
He who but reads it, 
may learn its meaning, as he may learn the meaning 
of the creation and the fall. 


ity, but rts clearness, that has so long perplexed inter- 


with its own simple brilliance. 


For vt ts not tts obscur- 


preters, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
RESULTS. 


In these exegetical chapters, I have sought to keep 
in view the two objects which I stated at the outset, 
jirst, To bring out the natural meaning of each of the 
passages under comment; and, secondly, To adduce in 
favour of this meaning the testimony of sound and 
unbiassed expositors. 

I feel assured that what I may call the millennarian 
sense 18 the natural one. It is the sense founded 
upon the simple interpretation of the language, need- 
ing no effort to force it upon the words, but most 
easily and unconstrainedly suggesting itself upon the 
reading of the passage. It is the only sense which 
exhausts the words, which accounts for the minuteness 
of the figures employed, which enables us to go care- 
fully into details without repetition and without empty 


expansion. So that, supposing our theory to be true, 
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we do not see how it could have been expressed in other 
words. 

On the other hand, the post-millennial sense appears 
to me the non-natural one. It requires considerable 
ingenuity to devise it, and still more to fit it into the 
passage. It does not rise up spontaneously as we 
read, making us feel quite at home when using it to 
thread our way through the turns of the prophetic 
labyrinth. It needs no small power of abstraction and 
generalization to adapt it; and even then, it never 
exhausts the passage. It suits part of it, it fastens on 
some high feature of it, it brings out some great idea 
of it, but it does not exhaust it, it does not fill up or 
spread over all details small and great. 

That which exhausts the passage—that which enters 
into all its recesses—that which unfolds all its figures, 
bringing them forth as realities, personalities, not «as 
abstractions, ideas,—that I conceive is likeliest to be 
the true and intended meaning of the prophecy. For 
pre-millennial interpretation I advance the claim of 
accomplishing these things. And this I have en- 
deavoured to establish. I say this strongly, but with- 
out intolerance, and I trust without offence. 

We are so often charged with rejecting the plain 
meaning of Scripture, and adopting circuitous and 


extravagant interpretations, that I am led the more 
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distinctly and earnestly to disown the accusation, and 
to affirm that it attaches itself much more truly to our 
opponents than to us. Our object is to ascertain the _ 
direct straight-forward sense of prophecy, just as we 
would the plain sense of history, not considering our- 
selves under the necessity of digging for figures be- 
low the soil, when all appears level, and the whole 
truth seems to lie upon the surface naked and ob- 
vious.* 

I say it strongly also, because it is affirmed of us 
that we make everything bend to our system. At 
one time, we are accused of despising system, and at 
another, of contorting every thing to suit it. We 
plead not guilty to both charges. We are very far 
indeed from disliking system, and certainly our 
millennarianism has not made system odious, but 
rather the reverse. It fits in with such grace into our 
Calvinism, that our love of system has not been chilled 
in aught. And as to making Scripture twine round 
our system, instead of making our system twine round 


Scripture, we say it isnot true. We are taunted with 


* At the same time, I do not refuse a figurative meaning. I 
only ask that there be a sufficient reason given for departing from 
the literal. There is truth in Augustine’s remark, quare que- 
dam in rebus visibilibus quasi absurda miscet spiritus sanctus 
nist ut ex eo quod non possumus accipere ad literam cogat nos ista 
spiritualiter querere?—Enarratio in Ps. ciii. p. 251. 
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what are called the “necessities of our system,” or the 
“conveniencies of our system,” as if we set up that 
system, and made everything stoop and pass under its 
gateway. But the excellency of our system is, that it 
harmonizes so well with the natural sense of 
Scripture, that we have no occasion to cast about for 
the non-natural either from necessity or convenience. 
And in proof of this, we appeal to a host of post-mil- 
lennial writers and critics—men of sound creed and 
calm judgment—who have expounded Scripture 
as we do. What necessity or convenience of sys- 
tem led them to these interpretations? Granting 
that it is our system that is blinding ws, what system 
blinded them? Granting that our millennarianism 
compelled us to pervert the word of God, what was 
it that constrained them to take the same path? And 
if they, having no system to bewilder them, (as we are 
said to have) yet interpreted Scripture exactly as we 
are doing, is it not a most obvious conclusion that we 
are adopting the true and the natural interpretation? 
Respecting each of those passages for whose literality 
we contend, I wish to notice this peculiarity,—that 
each of them contains a separate and independent proof 
of the pre-millennial advent. Any one of them is 
sufficient to prove it; so that though we should have 


failed in demonstrating our sense of half of them, or 
25 
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more, the remainder would suffice for our purpose. 
They are all positive, not negative—direct, not indirect. 
They go straight forward to prove our position, not 
merely to withdraw a proof from our opponents. On 
the other hand, the utmost that can be said of them, 
as expounded by Mr Brown, is, that they withdraw so 
many proofs from pre-millennialism; that is all. If Mr 
B. be right, then (so far as these texts are concerned) 
there are so many proofs less of our doctrine; but 
there are not so many proofs more of his. Our doc- 
trine might still be true though all these were swept 
off; whereas his cannot be true if any one of these be 
established. The Socinian controversy will illustrate 
my meaning. Let Socinians explain away téxt after 
text regarding the divinity of our Lord, they are merely 
withdrawing proof from us, but not adducing positive 
proof for themselves; and so long as one text remains 
unexplained away, our position is secure. The Trini- 
tarian doctrine might be true, though every one of our 
usual proof-texts were annihilated; whereas the Soci- 
nian doctrine cannot be true, if so much as one of our 
texts remains untouched. 

In bringing out the opinions of these sound exposi- 
tors so fully and largely, I have had no design of 
presenting them as authorities to which any one of us 


ought implicitly to defer. It behoves us to call no 


* 
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man master, and to concede to no one any authority 
in the interpretation of the Divine Word. The utter- 
ances of the “lively oracles” are to be listened to di- 
rectly as coming from the lips of God, not as echoed 
to us by the erring voices of men. But still it is some- 
times of use in controversy to know what have been 
the judgments of the sound and the learned; and espe- 
cially what have been the grounds of these judgments. 
We would lay no one under constraint or bias, but we 
would bring out the whole essence of the subject as it 
has passed through the minds of others, that each may 
calmly judge what is the true and the Scriptural. 

My reasons for being so careful in referring to com- 
mentators of acknowledged soundness require, however, 
to be stated more fully, as they bear considerably 
upon the merits of Mr Brown’s volume, and affect 
the whole controversy. 

Mr Brown conveys the impression throughout his 
work, that itis only maldennarians who hold the inter- 
pretations which he is controverting. He is mistaken 
in this, as I have shown; for almost every one of those 
interpretations I have produced are the opinions of 
anti-millennarian critics and theologians. We trust 
that we are not afraid to stand alone when constrained 
to do so, But here we have good company; much 


better company in general than Mr Brown has. There 
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is hardly one of his interpretations for which we could 
not produce neologian authority,—as indeed we have 
done; while for each of owrs successively we have pro- 
duced substantial and recognised expositors. This should 
have abated the strength of some of Mr Brown’s ex- 
pressions, and led him to look upon his opponents and > 
their opinions with considerably more favour than he 
"has done. 

I do not mean to say that the expositors held all 
that we hold as to the meaning of the passages con- 
troverted ; but they held substantially our sense of them, 
in direct opposition to that which Mr Brown attaches 
to them, and which he considers necessary for the safety 
of his system. We can take up this disputed text and 
say, Calvin interpreted it just as we do, but not as Mr 
Brown does. We can point to another and say, such 
was the sense which Turrettine affixed to it;—it is our 
view of the passage, not Mr Brown’s. We can say of 
others, Spanheim, Marck, M‘Laurin, Boston, Ridgeley, 
these understood it as we do, but not in Mr Brown’s 
sense, Wecan turn up another and say, such is the 
judgment of Thomas Scott. We can fix on another 
and say, Jonathan Hdwards thought as we do as to this 
passage. We can open another and say, Robert Hal- 
dane expounded it as we do. These men did not draw 


the inferences which we do; they did_not arrange these 
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tod 


texts as we do; but they were at one with us as to the 
meaning. They were entirely opposed to Mr Brown 
in his interpretations. If such be the case, it is clear 
that we are no innovators. We are taking Scripture 
as so many sound divines have done before us. They 
laid the foundation, and we are but building thereon. 
It is Mr Brown who is the innovator. It is he who 
is devising new meanings for plain texts, because the 
old meanings,—which Calvin, and Turrettine, and 
Scott approved of,—are now discovered to be millen- 
narian in their tendencies. And is not this a strong 
though indirect testimony in our favour? We are quite 
willing to construct and defend pre-millennialism; nay, 
to perwl the whole controversy wpon those texts alone in 
favour of whose literal sense a post-millennial expositor 
may be found. We are willing to set aside all texts 
un whose favour we have no such testimony to produce. 
In these circumstances is it not unaccountable that 
Mr Brown, in reference to these very texts, should 
charge pre-millennialists with distortion, and perver- 
sion, and sacrificing Scripture to the necessities or con- 
veniencies of their system? If Scripture has been made 
to give way to system, who is guilty in the matter? 
Not we; for we have shown that the men who were un- 


biassed by a system,—the men who opposed our sys- 
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tem,—give their testimony in favour of our interpre- 
tations. They differed widely from us on some points; 
they would have rejected our inferences, but they were 
at one with us as to the meaning of the passages. Let 
then our inferences be refused; let them be subjected 
to the epithets that have been heaped upon them; 
still let our interpretations be received with calmness 
and respect, as the interpretations of men whom our 
opponents venerate no less than we. 

While we have these men upon our side thus far, 
we have. nearly all the critics of the neologian school 
against us. With almost none of our interpretations 
do they agree, except when forced by critical necessity. 
They find no difficulty in resolving into mere poetical 
figures or orientalisms many of the plainest passages of 
Scripture. Accordingly, they give millennarianism 
no quarter. Yet it is remarkable that that section of 
German critics which is returning, or has returned, to 
soundness in the faith, is adopting not only pre-millen- 
nial interpretations, but the pre-millennial system 
itself. Olshausen, in his work on the Gospels, and on 
the Epistle to the Romans, not only expresses himself 
decidedly on the point, but wonders how it can be 
doubted. Gess, in his work on the Revelation of God, 


speaks still more at large, and to the same effect. 
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Others also have given similar testimony. But this 
properly belongs to the history of millennarianism, 
and cannot be entered on here. 

Of many of Mr Brown’s expositions I may say, that 
they are peculiar to himself. I have conversed with 
many post-millennialists, but never met with one who 
held those leading points on which Mr B. lays such 
stress, and because of which he censures millennarians 
in language which certainly ought to have been more 
measured and generous. I have read post-millennial 
works, but they venture upon no such theories as he 
does regarding the binding of Satan, the very imper- 
fect nature of the millennium, the transmutation of 
the personal into the abstract, the spiritualizing of 
such passages as the 25th of Isaiah, or the 12th of 
Daniel. Possibly they did not feel so much the em- 
barrassment which the plain sense of these passages 
throws around their system. They admitted the com- 
mon meaning of them, without perhaps being aware 
of the consequences of their admission. But Mr 
Brown, having once been a millennarian himself, is 
fully alive to these things. He knows both the strong 
and the weak places of both systems. He feels the 
embarrassment into which the common interpretation 
of these texts brings him, and he takes up a bolder po- 


sition than is usually done, in order if possible to ex- 
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tricate himself, and shake his system clear of these for- 
midable difficulties. He strikes out a path for him- 
self. He discards old interpretations as admitting far 
too much for the safety of his system, and introduces 
others, which may appear to relieve him from his em- 
barrassments; but which can only do so by endangering 
all sound hermeneutics, and overturning interpreta- 
tions hitherto universally allowed by all parties, and 
round which many a cherished association is fondly 
wrapped. We would not reject a comment because it 
was new, or censure a commentator simply because 
he overthrew an old idea. But such innovations as 
Mr Brown would introduce are so uncalled for and so 
unsupported, that they do produce a revulsion in one’s 
mind. More especially when in these interpretations, 
which are thus unceremoniously overturned, all or- 
thodow commentators, whether millennarian or anti- 
millennarian, have hitherto been agreed. It may be 
thought nothing to oppose what Mede, and Cunning- 
hame, and Frere, and Bickersteth have approved, when 
we have Calvin, and Turrettine, and Scott, and others 
of that approved class on our side. But it will always 
be thought something to take up a position adverse 
to that in which Mede and Turrettine, Calvin and 
Cunninghame, Scott and Bickersteth, with all millen- 
narian and anti-millennarian writers whatsoever, that 
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have ever had any name for soundness in the faith or 
sobriety in interpretation, have agreed, and to occupy 
a position in which one can only get the concurrence of 
such men as Grotius, Seiler, Dathe, Kuttner, Bush, 
or Swedenborg. Such a position may not necessarily 
be a wrong one, but assuredly it is a suspicious one. 
The company that one has had to forsake is so reput- 
able and orthodox, while the associates into whose 
circle we are thus thrown are so unsound and ques- 
tionable, that we cannot help asking ourselves some- 
what timorously, can I be right? We have no wish 
to prejudge the question, or attempt to settle it on 
other than its own intrinsic merits; but still, these are 
things that cannot fail to strike the mind. In set- 
tling truth, we know that the votes are weighed and 
not numbered. Their weight is every thing, their 
number nothing. But when both weight and number 
concur, there is certainly something to startle, some- 
thing to rebuke over-confidence, something to take 
away all excuse for rashness, something to lead a dis- 
putant to speak respectfully of opposing arguments. 
In several of his expositions Mr B. seems to me 
strangely inconsistent with himself. Sometimes he 
speaks of the Apostle’s celestializing the descriptions of 
the prophets, meaning thereby, that the Old Testament 
deals more with the physical, and the New Testament 
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with the spiritual. But in other places he reverses 
this without one reason given. He makes, for example, 
the 25th of Isaiah to predict the spiritual; the 15th 
of Corinthians to predict the physical. He refers the 
65th of Isaiah to the spiritual; the 21st of Revelation 
to the physical. Why this inconsistency? 

Is not the physical the typical platform for the 
spiritual? Are not these words of the Apostle true 
even on this point, “ that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which 
is spiritual.” Sometimes Mr Brown seems to believe 
this; at other times not. 

I shall not enter into the question of Double Pro- 
phecy. There is much truth in Mr Fairbairn’s re- 
marks upon this subject in his 7ypology of Scripture; 
but taking the thing, either as what is commonly 
called a double prophecy, or as the prediction both of 
type and antitype at once-—how can Mr Brown’s 
variations be defended? If it be a prediction both of 
type and antitype, as in the case of Babylon, still the 
type must come before the antitype—the Babylon of 
Chaldea before the Babylon of Latium. Mr Brown 
in several places reverses the order—placing the pre- 
dicted antitype before the type. Let him accept and 
carry out either of the two orders; let him affirm that 
the antitype should be before the type; but let him 
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adhere to this order throughout. Let the prophet 
and the apostle have the pomegranate divided between 
them; let the prophet have the rind and the apostle 
the substance (I use his own figure), or let the apostle 
have the rind and the prophet the fruit. Ifit can be 
done let the latter view be maintained; but let not an 
interpreter give these alternately to prophet and apos- 
tle, so that sometimes the apostle takes the prophetic 
pomegranate, and, paring off the rind, reserves the 
inner fruit for himself; and sometimes the same apos- 
tle takes the pomegranate, and, casting away the sub- 
stance, retains only the rind. Where such inconsist- 
encies occur there must be something at fault, not 
merely with the interpretation of the passage, but with 
the hermeneutics of the interpreter. ‘They are her- 
meneutics not operating according to fixed rule, but 
moveable and capricious, varying with the exigencies 
of a pre-arranged scheme of prophetic truth, or, at 
— least, always acting under their pressure. 

‘And as the post-millennial system must bear the 
blame of making void our hermeneutics, so must it 
also of disorganizing our theology. The concluding 
chapter of a work, already protracted beyond my 
original intention, is no place for arguing this matter. 
Of the truth of it, however, I am well persuaded. There 
are few points in theology which do not receive fresh 
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illustration from pre-millennialism. It brings them 
forth in new breadth, coherence, fulness, and harmony. | 
Not only does it find all its congenialities in Calvinism; 
but over Calvinism it sheds new brightness, new glory. 
Hence there is hardly such an anomaly to be found in 
the churches as an Arminian millennarian. Millenna- 
rianism either finds or makes men Calvinists. Thou- 
sandsof Arminian and Socinian anti-millennarians may 
be found; and on their lips is the ready taunt that mil- 
lennarians are always Calvinists. But you will look 
in vain over the churches for the converse. 

The special truths of Calvinism, which the millenna- 
rian theory illustrates and consolidates, are the truths 
concerning the person of the Lord Jesus Christ. Him- 
self it magnifies and honours. His work, his offices, his ° 
_ kingdom, are what it sheds its special light upon. 
These it brings out with a completeness entirely its 
own; not only drawing out their proper brilliance by 
adjusting the prophetic telescope to its right focus, 
but presenting them on various sides, and enabling 
us to contemplate them in manifold aspects. 

On the other hand, post-millennarianism maims and | 
narrows these glorious doctrines. The full glory of 
Christ the Prophet, Christ the Priest, Christ the King, 
it cannot set forth, according to the complete purpose 
of the Father. The full glory of the Church, the 
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Bride, the Lamb’s Wife, the true Eve of the second 
Adam the Heir of all things, it fails to declare. The 
eternal design of Jehovah respecting his kingdom 
here,—respecting the government of creation,——re- 
‘specting the earthly and the heavenly,—the rulers 


and the ruled,—Israel and the nations,—it sets aside 


as carnal.* 

So far from dislocating theology, our doctrine brings 
in @ new principle of cohesion between all its parts. 
So far from mutilating truth, or disfiguring, or un- 
settling, it consolidates, it beautifies, it fills it up. It 
completes the whole circle of divine truth, which 
otherwise would be unfinished and broken. It points 
to the time which shall bring back heaven to earth, 
which shall satisfy the Church’s hopes, which shall 


* It seems strange that Israel’s pre-eminence should be denied, 
as inconsistent with the gospel, by those who yet believe in the 
distinction of ranks here, and degrees in glory hereafter. The 
principle of rank and order (may, and primogeniture), runs 
through all God’s purposes, which purposes the gospel was meant 
to carry out, not to make void. Star differs from star in glory. 
There are principalities and powers among the angels. There 
are varying “‘ weights” of glory for the redeemed. So with 
nations, too. They take rank among each other as individuals 
do. The history of earth has always exhibited a dominant na- 
tion. And in the millennial age, this part of God’s original pur- 
pose is not to be cast aside. In Israel we shall then see the 
regnant or dominant nation,—a regnancy not founded upon 
usurpation or carnal privilege, but upon the eternal purposes of 
Jehovah, the electing love of God. 
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meet the feverish cravings of humanity after the true 
and real, and silence for ever creation’s bitter groans. _ 
Not a few seem to found their opposition to millen- 
narianism on what they call the law of progressive 
development, which takes for granted that all things 
physical, moral, spiritual, are gradually moving up- 
wards from level to level. But in truth there is no 
such law, save in the dreams of such philosophers as 
the author of the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation. Physically, there has been no such develop- 
ment. arth feels the curse no lighter than it did 
6000 years ago, when it was said, “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake.” Not only do individuals wither 
down and die, but whole species, whole genera, become 
extinct. Morally, there has been no such development. 
Is Rome one whit higher in morals than Babylon, or 
Paris than Corinth, or London than Jerusalem? Spi- 
ritually, there has been none. Are the churches in 
our days better, holier, purer, than in primitive days ? 
Or are ministers in our days on a higher level than the 
Apostles? Are they personally holier, or in labours 
more successful, than Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas; or 
even than Knox, or Calvin, or Luther? Of which of us 
can it be said now what Melancthon said of his friend, 
fulmina erant linguce singula verba tue?” Where is 


there to be seen, or where has there been seen, this 
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boasted law? Up toa certain height I admit it, just 
as I admit the tower of Babel rose up loftily till it had 
reached its fixed limit. I admit that the seed shoots 
up into the bright blossom, and the blossom passes 
into the mellow fruit; but after that, decay.—The limit 
has been touched. I admit that spring buds into 
summer, and that summer brightens into autumn with 
its harvest wealth; but after that the winter. I admit 
that civilization has its progress; but always its limit 
too, after which it corrupts and dies. I admit also 
that churches have their progress and their develop- 
ment; but always their /imt too, if Scripture and his- 
tory are to be credited. What is the story of each 
church from the days of the Apostles? The story of 
a springing and a withering; a reviving, a dying, and 
a passing away. In short, the orbit of progress (in this 
dispensation) is always a cwrve,—whether circular or 
elliptical, it matters not; it is a curve, the law of 
which is far beyond our calculus. And sometimes when 
that curve seems just about to return into itself and 
repeat its progress, it breaks in pieces; and the being 
or the thing, whose course it formed, passes away. That 
_ there is a law of unbroken progress and widening de- 
velopment I believe; but not in thisage. There is no 


range here for such a law to evolve itself. Sin hedges 
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it about, fastens ‘like a drag upon it, and sooner or 
later brings it to a stand. 

In a sermon by Professor Tappan of New York, 
entituled, “Human Agency in the Evangelization of 
the World,” there is a bold passage upon progressive 
development which I would fain quote; but it is too 
long. He assumes the existence of such a law, and 
illustrates it with some beauty. When met with the 
facts of decay and death, he turns them aside by the 
brief remark, that this “relative imperfection is the 
condition of a higher growth.” But what higher growth 
has as yet come forth from the wreck of Hden? What 
higher growth has come forth from the ruins of Ni- 
neveh, or Tadmor, or Carthage? What higher growth 
has sprung out of the fallen churches of Ephesus, or 
Hippo, or Constantinople? What higher growth does 
he expect to arise out of the depths of hell, unless with 


a recent poet he has a belief in a coming day of 


“* Tll annihilate, 
The restoration of the angels lost, 
And one salvation universal given 
To all create.””* 
The theory of progressive development is not found- 
ed on science, or on history, or on Scripture. And yet 


it is rooted in many minds; so that unconsciously they 


* Bailey’s Festus.—See Proem. 
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prejudge millennarianism, because it furnishes no room 
for the working out of this theory, nay, sets it wholly 
at nought. So long then as this theory is made the 
basis of those speculations which seek to solve the pro- 
blem of human life, or the problem of an imperfect 
world, so long we may expect nothing but failure; 
and wherever this theory is introduced as the basis of 
a theological system or religious doctrine, we may look 
for a failure still more foolish and complete. 

One of the best of our modern philosophers thus 
writes:—“ The philosophy we maintain asserts the 
perpetual progress of humanity !”* No wonder then 
that he should in a subsequent page arrive at the 
conclusion,—“ if it be allowed that Christianity has to 
overcome all antagonistic evils, and in the process of 
its historical development, to come forth clear and 
brilliant as the light of day, it follows from this that 
the living spirit, the whole religious consciousness of 
_ humanity in its providential growth, acted on by the 
divinely inspired Christian, is the real expownder and 
enterpreter of the full truth and meaning of Christ's 
holy religion !”+ 


* Morell’s Philosophical T'endencies of the Age, p. 186. 

+ P. 191, see also Coquerel’s Ideas on Progress, Christianity, p.. 
52, 33—70, 71. Hus “ progress” ends in universal restoration of 
all men and devils to happiness. 

2F 


43.4 THE WORLD TO COME. 


In the present day, God is giving the full lie to all 
man’s notions of progressive development among the 
nations. Heis breaking them in pieces that, ere long, 
they may become as the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floor. For not till man and creation and all things 
therein have been brought down to lowest helplessness 
and ruin, will God interpose to build up and renew. 

The world to come, the yy oimoumevy werrovoe, is that 
to which we look forward as our only hope. It shall 
be a world of order, a home of peace, a realm of 
righteousness, a region in which God’s schemes, God’s 
thoughts, God’s purposes shall all find their glad de-. 
velopment. Now, it is man’s schemes, man’s thoughts, 
man’s purposes that are exhibiting themselves. And 
when man has schemed his utmost, and thought his 
utmost, and yet brought no regeneration, no deliver- 
ance to the earth, then shall God come in, and, setting 
aside man, be himself the doer as well as the purposer 
of all. 3 

God’s making man with a body as well as a soul, 
shows us that there are two departments of being or 
creation, in which he has deposited his truth, and 
which together go to make up the full revelation of 
himself which he designs to give us. The material and 
the immaterial, the physical and the spiritual, the 
corporeal and the mental, the mechanical and the 
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metaphysical, the earthly and the heavenly; these are 
some of the subdivisions into which the two great 
primary classes are laid out. 

Between these two orders or departments of truth 
there ought to be entire harmony; the one being the 
filling up of the other;—not an excrescence or an in- 
cumbrance, but something absolutely needful to bring 
out the full harmony. If there be dissonance, it is 
sin that has caused it; nothing but stm can make the 
immaterial to jar with the material, the spiritual to 
find itself not at home with the physical. Such dis- 
cord was not in the original design; neither could be; 
for it indicates imperfection somewhere. It is a dis- 
location introduced by man’s temporary frustration of 
the design, but not contained in the design itself. . 

This dissonance has all along been felt by man. 
Philosophers have felt it. Christian men have felt it 
“more sorely, and wondered at it more profoundly. It 
was confessed there was a dislocation—an element of 
‘repulsion and incongruity somewhere. But, where ? 
was the question. Heathen sages felt that “ this life 
was a false nature”—that it was “not in the harmony 
of things.” The early fathers theorized upon the 
‘point, and thoughtful men always have been and still 
are trying to discover the jarring element, and the 
seat of the discord. 
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Unhappily, however, they have speculated, rather 
than searched Scripture. Hence they have almost in- 
variably come to the conclusion, that it is in the ma- 
terial or physical part of creaturehood that the poison 
lies, and that it is from this that it oozes forth to defile 
all that is good and blessed. Hence their cure for the 
evil is, either the extinction of matter, or the entire 
separation of it from spirit. Where matter is (they 
reason) there must be evil; or at least where matter 
comes into contact with the soul. 

Had they taken the facts of Scripture, could they 
have argued thus? But being desirous to cast the 
blame of originating the evil on something apart from 
themselves, and being blinded to the true character of 
sin, by taking its grosser forms as the proper type of 
its nature, they have persisted in blaming matter for 
that of which it was wholly guiltless. Did the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge poison? Whether did sin 
originate iné or in man? Was there infection in the 
flowers of Eden, tainting the pure spirit of man? 
Did sin flow inwards from his body to his soul, or 
outwards from his soul to his body? Was it creation 
that brought the curse on man, or man that brought 
the curse upon creation? Was the material or the 
immaterial the first cause of the evil? Did the ab- 
sence of matter from the nature of angels prevent 
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their falling? And then in bringing in the cure, 
does God give the slightest intimation that matter is 
the seat of the evil? Does he not indicate the oppo- 
site? Does not the incarnation prove that matter is 
not the evil thing? Will not resurrection prove that 
it is absolutely needful to the completeness of our 
being and to the adjustment of our being’s various 
parts and powers? And will not the renovation of 
earth prove that the material and the visible are 
needful to the completeness of the immaterial, the in- 
visible, the heavenly? The earthly may be the low- 
est notes in the vast scale of creation-music, but it 
is not on that account the less needful. Without this, 
the harmony would be defective.* 

Tt is curious to observe how thoughtful men in dif- 
ferent ages have developed their theories upon these 
points. Always the dissonance was felt. Always the 
difficulty came up as to the adjustment between the 


* Somewhat like the above is the idea which Sewell gives us 
in his Christian Morals (a manual of Tractarian error, yet not 
without stray gleams of truth.) ‘The spirit of man developes 
itself in a creation of matter. It is a centre unseen, untouched, 
beyond all depth of sense... when it first begins to act it 
gathers round itself, upon a model of its own, an embryo of 
matter: and from thence spreads into an organized frame and as- 
sumes shape after shape... every part of this isan expansion 
and copy of itself. In every stage it is the inner man magnified 
and developed and made visible.” Pp. 313-314. 
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two elements, the physical and the spiritual; and the 
two extremes were presented, sometimes in succession, 
sometimes in collision; these extremes being, in philo- 
sophy, the sensational and the idealistic, in theology, 
the rational and the mystical. This oscillation has 
gone on from age to age, man’s mind reverting from 
. one extreme to the other, as if dissatisfied with both, 
and unable to find the true adjustment. 

At present there seems to be conflict and collision. 
The two theories have both come upon the field at 
once, the mechanical and the metaphysical, the sensa- 
tional and the idealistic, the rational and the mysti- © 
cal, each contending for the mastery. 

And why this collision in the present age? Why 
have the two extremes thus come face to face upon the 
field at once? Is it not because this is the age in 
which God is allowing man to try his utmost in re- 
storing the world, to put forth his last efforts to ad- 
just the disordered system? 

Man fails. He is baffled in his efforts. He has 
ruined a world, but he cannot replace one chord in the 
broken harp; he has blasted Eden, but he cannot re- 
store freshness to one faded blossom. : 

Then God steps in. He has proved man’s helpless- 
ness to undo the evil. And now he comes forth to 
do the mighty work himself. He comes to make 
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all things new; not to dissolve but to rectify creation; 
not to sever the material from the immaterial, but to 
link them blessedly together; to take both parts of his 
handiwork and so adjust them, that each shall be seen 
adding completeness to the other, and evolving each 
other’s harmonies. For it is not merely the body that 
needs to be retuned, in order to be in unison with the 
soul, but the soul also needs the same retuning, to 
make it a meet companion for the body. The more 
entirely we are perfected, the more that the mind of 
Christ dwells in us, the more shall we be fitted for 
communion, not only with God himself, but with that 
material creation around us, through which he is giv- 
ing utterance to his mind, and in which he is reveal- 
ing his manifold glories. 

This is the true adjustment between the material 
and the spiritual to which we look forward in millen- 
nial days, the true harmony of creation then to be 
evolved. Then shall be the meeting between parts of 
being so long disjoined, the meeting between the soul 
and the body, the junction between the Jerusalem be- 
low and the Jerusalem above, the union between the 
terrestrial and the celestial, the commingling of ma- 
terial and immaterial beauty, the fellowship between 


earth and heaven. 
[ Norzs. 
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NOTES. 


Nore L., p. 5. 
The study of the prophetic word. 


Dr Capadose, in his speech at the Free Church General Assembly, thus 
remarks’on the duty of giving heed to the things concerning the Lord’s 
coming :—** It is evident to the prayerful investigator of the Prophets, that 
the visible return of the Lord to reign as king, and the restoration of Israel 
to their own country, are both taught in the word of God. Men celebrated 
for their faith and scientific developments, living in different countries, but 
especially in Great Britain, so richly blessed, have remarked and pointed 
out the partial manner of expounding the prophecies, which has prevailed, 
even from the times of the Reformation. It has been customary, whenever 
mention is made in the Scriptures of the prosperity, blessedness, and the 
glory of Israel, to understand these passages in a spiritual sense, and to ap- 
ply them exclusively to the Christian church ; but on the contrary, when- 
ever threats and punishments are announced, to understand them literally, 
and apply them to the descendants of Abraham. In your country, but 
especially in England, eloquent protestations have been made against such 
a mode of interpretation, and a sounder and more judicious explanation of 
the Prophecies has been proposed; but up to this day, no church has 
directed its special attention, as a church, to this important part of Divine 
truth. This was left for the better days that were to rise over the Protes- 

tant churches. Let a committee, chosen from among you, occupy them- 
selves specially with this very important subject; so that in your excellent 
church confession, an additional article may be found, in which a belief of 
the restoration of Israel to the land of their inheritance, and the personal 
reign of King Jesus in glory, before the day of judgment, is acknow- 
ledged.” 


Notes II., p. 37. 
EK Christ’s absence. 


Thus Rutherford writes, ‘* The wife of youth, that wants her husband 
some years, and expects he shall return to her from over-sea lands, is ofter 
26 
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on the shore; every ship coming near shore is her new joy; her heart loves 
the wind that shall bring him home. She asks at every passenger news— 
Oh saw ye my husband? What is he doing? When shall he come? Is he 
shipped for a return? Every ship that carrieth nother husband is the 
breaking of her heart.”—Trial and Triumph of Faith, Dedication. What 
would the heart-broken, absence-sick wife say to a neighbour that should 
attempt to comfort her, by telling her, that as she can look back to her 
wedding day with joy, irrespective of interval, so she should look forward 
to the meeting day, irrespective of interval, and be quite comforted 
though her absent husband should not return for twenty or forty years? 
Would she not bid him be gone, as one that knew nothing of the pain and 
blank of absence—as one who was mocking her grief. For earthly loves 
cannot defy dates, nor blot out the idea of the lonely interval that separates 
from the beloved one. 


Nore IIlL., p. 48. 


Dr Chalmers. 


Before citing one or two passages from his Daily Scripture Readings, I 
may be allowed to state, that about two years before his death, I received 
a note from him, in which, among other things, he remarks, ‘* I am ap. 
prozimating much more closely to your prophetical views than I once did.” 
Many passages in these most interesting Scripture readings might be cited 
to illustrate this; among others the following, from the third volume. 
On the 50th Psalm he writes thus,—‘* This is a remarkable Psalm, and 
the subject of it seems to lie within the domain of unfulfilled prophecy. 
There has been no appearance yet from$Mount Zion at all corresponding 
with that made from Mount Sinai. And I am far more inclined to the 
literal interpretation of this Psalm, than to that which would restrict it to 
the mere preaching of the gospel in the days of the apostles. It looks far 
more like the descent of the Son of man on the Mount of Olives, with all 
the accompaniments of a Jewish conversion and a first resurrection, and a 
destruction of the assembled hosts of Antichrist. The saints here sum- 
moned are those within the pale of the everlasting covenant, ratified with 
the blood of the sacrifice of Christ. The address here given is like that 
from the Son of God, now manifested to the Jews, who had returned, 
though yet unconverted, to the Holy Land, but who, now hearing the 
words as well as seeing the person of Him whom they had pierced, are born 
in a day by the impressive remonstrance and ever-renewing spectacle.” 
P. 61, 

On the 68th Psalm he thus writes,—‘* God has in reserve for his people 
still another restoration. He will bring them again, as of old, from Bashan 
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and the Red Sea to their own land. His people will see him whom they 
have pierced—perhaps when His feet stand on the Mount of Olives, and 
Jerusalem will again become the metropolis of the Christian world.” P. 69. 

_ On Isaiah xi. he speaks thus,—‘* He will appear for his own, the meek 
and poor in spirit, and will visit on the earth its wickedness, that he may 
establish ever it the reign of righteousness and truth. These will be days 
of love and universal peace, when the very animals shall cease to devour 
each other. It seems a most perplexing law, that of animals obviously 
framed for the destruction of each other 3 and may we not hope for the 
literal fulfilment of such a revolution as is set forth in these verses? This 
regeneration of the world is obviously conjoined with the restoration of the 
Jews.” P. 278. 

On the 25th chapter of the same book, at the 8th verse, we have this 
query, ‘* Can this be, that in the millennium there will be no death? 
Surely they who partake in the first resurrection will not die over again.” 
P. 289. 

On the 7th verse of the 52d chapter he makes the following remark, which 
shows how decidedly his sympathies were with the literal interpreters of 
Scripture:— Their « seeing eye to eye’ makes for the personal reign of 
Him whose feet shall stand on the Mount of Olives.” P. 326, 


Nort IV., p. 57. 


New Revelations. 


As Mr Brown seems to regard the opinion, that in millennial days 
there shall be new revelation as a heresy peculiar to millennarianism— 
a heresy sufficient of itself to condemn the system, it may be as well to 
remind the reader, that this is a doctrine affirmed by anti-millennarians 
themselves. That some millennarians have started it, Iwillallow; but that 
some anti-millennarians have not only started it, but done so in a broader 
and more untenable form than any of their opponents, the following pas- 
sage from Doddridge’s Lectures will prove :—** How far the form of govern- 
meat and religion among the Jews may, upon their restoration to their own 
Jand, be changed from what it originally was, we cannot certainly say; but 
it is exceedingly probable, that so much of their ancient law will continue 
in force as can be reconciled with the genius of the Christian religion, and 
that God will raise up some divinely inspired prophets among them, with a 
full declaration of his mind and will in relation to a variety of questions 
which we have not light enough to decide; and’ some have thought that 
Elias, i.e. John the Baptist, will then be raised from the dead, and bear a 
considerable part in the glorious work of converting and settling them.”— 
(Part x. prop. 166, scholium 3.) 


~ 
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At the end of Brown’s Bible, there is ‘* a@ collection of the Prophecies cone 
eerning the calling of the Jews, and the glory which shall be in the latter 
days.” In this it is stated, that when Israel is restored, ‘* great miracles 
shall be wrought, as formerly when they were brought out of Egypt: 
viz. (1.) Drying up of the Euphrates, Isa. xi. 15, 16, Zech. x. 11, Rev. xvi. 12, 
&c. (2.) Causing rivers to flow in desert places, Isa. xli. 17, &c. (3.) Giving 
them prophets, Isa. Ixvi. 18-21. (4.) The Lord Christ himself shall appear 
at the head of them, Isa. lii. 12, Hos. i. 10.” When our opponents exclaim 
against the heresy of some millennarians on this head, wil] they be simply 
just, and measure out the same censure to the venerable commentator, and 
also to Powell, in whose Concordance this collection first appeared, and 
then lastly to Dr John Owen, who recommends Powell’s work in an intro- 
ductory note. Mr Brooks may be censurable, but only in ‘common with 
these old anti-millennarians. 

In another place Mr Brown has done injustice to Mr Brooks. The lat- 
ter is making a supposition, in order to illustrate his point—a supposition 
which is not really his opinion; and Mr Brown interposes a mark of ex- 
clamation, or I suppose of horror, at the words, and in a foot-note argues 
against Mr Brooks, as if he believed the supposition he had made. Mr 
Brooks says, ‘‘ Let it be granted, for argument’s sake, that St Paul and 
his apostles knew privately (here the mark of admiration is interposed) 
that a period of 1260 years was to intervene.” Mr Brown asks, in a note, 
‘* Was there then an esoteric doctrine for the apostles themselves, and an 
exoteric doctrine for the people? Were these truths ‘ known privately’ to 
the apostles, but too dangerous to be promulgated in their public minis- 
trations?” (p. 35.) This is unfair. Mr Brooks holds no such opinion; 
yet Mr Brown argues as if he did. Were I reasoning with an opponent 
thus, ‘* Granting that millennarianism is not true, how do you account for 
the many passages of Scripture which look so like as if it were?” would 
Mr Brown turn upon me and say, ‘* He does not believe in millennarianism 


after all’? ‘ 


Note V., p. 61. 


Christ’s Intercesston. 


Lest I should beat all misunderstood, I would say that I do not wish to 
give the impression, that Mr Brown holds the continuance of Christ’s inter- 
eession for the conversion of sinners. But at p. 102 he expresses his concur- 
rence with Dr Symington in the opinion, that ‘* the sustentation and con- 
tinuance of the glorified state through eternity will be in some sense con- 
nected with the continued exercise of the mediatorial functions.” Now as 
Mr B. holds that this glorified state is to be on the new earth, he must 
hold that these functions are to be exercised on earth. Yet he affirms, 
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that he has proved that ‘‘ the sanctuary above is the exclusive sphere of 
the Redeemer’s intercession.” P, 100. . 


Nort VL, p. 64. 


Extravagancies. 


Anti-millennarians can sometimes give wing to fancy in a way which 
would be thought extravagant in their opponents. A writer in the Edin. 
Christian Instructor, in reviewing Mr Irving’s prophetical views, throws 
out the hint, that ‘* perhaps the rolled-up heavens, and the burning and 
dissolving earth, may pass away beyond the bounds of creation, the very 
local habitation of the wicked, who are reserved alongwith them to per- 
dition.” August 1828, vol. 27, p. 538, 


Note VIL., p. 76. 
The Esse and the Modus. 


In Bartlett’s Memoivs of Bishop Butler, there is a Sermon, not before 

published, on John iii. 8, in which the following sentences occur:— 
** However, he might find some difficulty in assenting to this, because ” 
neither the cause nor the manner of its operation falls under the notice of 
human sense, yet that is no objection against the reality of the fact. . 
A man may have sufficient reason to assure himself that a thing really is, 
without being able to give an account how it came to be,” (pp. 518, 519.) 
In prophecy, it is with revealed facts that we have todo. Their order, 
and the mode of their being brought to pass may to us be at present inex- 
plicable; but that isno reason for denying them, or turning them into 
vague abstractions. It is more reverential to take them as we find them 
in God’s word, leaving it to him to arrange them, and to bring them to 
pass, in his own way and time. 


Nore VIIL., p. 80. 
Different descriptions of the judgment. 


The difficulty of arranging the different descriptions relating to the 
judgment, is very much, greater than our opponents seem to believe. 
Upon any theory a harmony of them is difficult; much more so, I con- 
ceive, upon the post-millennial than ours. According to the apostle’s 
statement in one passage, the saints are to stand before the judgment-seat 
of Christ; according to another, they are to be the judges along with him. 
According to one passage, they are to be placed before his throne along 
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with the wicked, and then to be separated as sheep from goats; accord- 
ing to another, they are to sit upon his throne judging the world. Accord- 
ing to one passage the tares are first to be gathered, and then the wheat; 
according to another, the saints are first to be caught up into the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air, and then the wicked destroyed by fire. Ac- 
cording to one statement the angels are to go forth to “* sever the wicked 
from among the just,” (Matth. xiii. 49;) according to another, the just 
are fist to be summoned, and to receive the reward, and then ‘‘ the 
wicked and slothful servant, (Matth. xxv. 24.) According to one passage 
the saints are to go in at once into the chamber of the bridegroom, the 
door being shut on all the rest; according to another, they are to stand 
intermingled with the wicked before the throne of Christ’s glory till 
separated by him; and it is to be noticed besides, that theve it is the 
righteous that are first severed from the wicked, not the wicked from 
among the righteous, as another passage declares, There are many other 
similar difficulties of which I give these as specimens. Will our oppo- 
nents try to solve these? Would it not be well calmly to confer as 
brethren, upon such difficulties? Instead of fastening upon the closing 
verses of the 24th of Matthew, and proclaiming them an insuperable bar- 
rier in the way of millennarianism, would it not be well to consider how 
far they equally present a difficulty to their own system, and how far 
the other difficulties I have adverted to can be reconciled upon their 
theory. Whatever may be the solution of them, it is very obvious that 
the system which makes the judgment one single simultaneous scene, 
cannot furnish the key to it. That key can only be found in a system 
which divides the scene, and lays it out in parts, and spreads it along a 
considerable period of time. 


Note IX., p. 94. 
The Milierites of America. 


The Millerites of America are sometimes pointed to by our opponents 
as specimens of mdllennartanism and illustrations of its extravagancies. 
With what correctness the following statements may help to show. The 
positive part of their theory may be summed up in three heads, 1st, The 
coming of the Lord; 2dly, The perfect renovation of all things; 3d/y, The 
appropriation of the new earth for the everlasting residence of Christ 
and his saints. Thus far, I think, they are as much at one with Mr 
Brown as with us. For these three points are in his creed as well as 
ours. The negative part of their system is not so easily summed up. But 
in so far as I can gather it from several volumes of their works, I think 
I am correct in giving it under the following heads:—1. There is no such 
thing as a millennial state on earth. The only thing that can be called 
by this name is the glorious one which abides for ever. And this I un- 
derstand to be Mr Fairbairn’s view of the subject as opened up in the 
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last chapter of his first volume upon.the types. 2. The Jews are not to 
be restored to their own land, nor to have anything wrought for them as 
anation. All the promises to Israel, Judah, Sion, Jerusalem, are to be 
understood as solely applicable to the church and its privileges. To in- 
terpret them literally is the mark of carnality and unbelief—it is mere 
judaixing. This I also understand to be Mr Fairbairn’s view as brought 
out in the appendix to the work above referred to.* And as to the idea of 
the national pre-eminence of Israel, these Millerites are as sore upon us 
as Mr Brown himself. ‘The carnal seed of Abraham have ever received 
the promise and the prophecies in a carnal sense, and flattered themselves 
that the Holy One has respect of persons, and truly intends to make them 
heirs of this world and lords of the nations. In like manner some of the 
ancient church, in the latter part of the second century, began to judaize 
and to allow a certain pre-eminence of place in the promises to the car- 
nal seed of Abraham for a thousand years. (First Report of the Ge- 
neral Conference of Christians expecting the Advent of the L. J. C., 
held at Boston, 1840, p. 44). 3. The 20th of Revelation must either be 
wholly spiritual, or else refer to the eternal state. (Ib. pp. 62, 66.) They 
condemn us here as decidedly as Mr Brown does; and it is curious to notice 
that they start an objection to us very like that of Dr Carlile’s already re- 
ferred to. ‘* How think you this world’s arms, its artillery and bayonets, 
would rattle against the defences of a spiritual city, and endanger the 
saint’s possessions.” (Ib. p.62.) 4. They spiritualize Ezekiel’s prophecy 
of the city and temple, disliking the literal just as much as Mr Brown. 
5. They.hold that our system is incompatible with faith—* faith puts off 
the carnal man with his lusts, to walk in conformity with the sufferings of 
Christ; on the contrary, the judaizing nation promises deliverance from 
all suffering, and seems also to offer a full satisfaction of the natural ap- 
petites.” (BP. 52.) 

I might multiply these points, but these are sufficient to show the na- 
ture of the Millerite system. The reader will judge for himself how far 
these men have any title to the name of millennarians; and also whether 
their opinions are not much more closely related to Mr Brown’s than to 
ours. We have hardly a point in common with them, negative or posi- 
tive, save the belief of the Lord’s coming. For further information con- 
cerning them, the reader may consult the Report of the conference al- 
ready referred to; also two small volumes written by Miller himself in the 
year 1841, one entitled Zucdence from Scripture and History of the Se- 
cond Coming of Christ about the year 1843; the other, Views of the Pro 


* At p. 477 and onwards, Mr Fairbairn quotes several millennarian writers as holding 
the literalities concerning Israel, and uses strong enough language in condemning them. 
Why did he not quote himself, and tell us that he also used to write as they write? I 
do not censure any one for changing his opinions, but why write such hard things 
against those who still hold what he has renounced; and why not cite a passage from his 
own Lecture on the Jews, as well as from those of the twelve millennarian clergymen ? 
The reader will find what Mr F. once held at p. 49 of this volume. 
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phectes and Prophetic Chronology. There are also several'magazines or 
newspapers, such as the Voice of Elijah, in which their opinions are:set 


forth. 


Note X., p. 101. 
Charge of Carnality. 


The way in which we are charged with cherishing carnal ideas in re- 
gard to the kingdom of Christ, corresponds strikingly with the way in 
which Seiler accuses the prophets of carnal expectations. ‘* Concerning 
many things, they (the Jews) formed erroneous conceptions, some of the 
prophets themselves not excepted. ... They expected it (the kingdom 
of God) to arrive earlier than it did. They fancied that God would sub- 
due the heathen by miraculous punishments. They believed that they 
should continue to live for ever on earth in this kingdom. They expected 
a new state of paradise on earth, and an abundance of the pleasures of 
sense. They had no conception of supersensuous or heavenly happiness, 
and therefore, as being persons whose notions were entirely sensuous, 
they could not conceive of a kingdom of God otherwise than as possessing 
a visible king, ruling on earth in splendid majesty.”—Biblical Herme- 
neutics, pp. 270, 271.) 

Our opponents dwell on the invisible, we superadd the visible; they 
take the inward, nor do we refuse it, but add the outward too. So did 
the prophets. Sodid the believing Jews. Was this carnal? Was this 
sensuous ? Have we no conception of supersensuous happiness, because 
we can enjoy what is pleasant to the ear and eye? In the word of God, 
is material the antagonist of immaterial? Is it not its friend, its need- 
ful help-meet ? Not the element of imperfection and discord, but of 
completeness and harmony and fulness ? 

Mr Douglas of Cavers makes the following statement concerning us:— 
“the same earthliness of mind revived the same doctrines among the 
millennarians who dreamt of an earthly paradise during a, thousand years 
in which their reanimated bodies should enjoy in innocence all earthly 
satisfactions and delights, instead of the glories of heaven. (Errors of 
Religion, part vii, sect. 9); and again, ‘ the dream of Christ’s personal 
reign on earth proceeds upon a complete ignorance of what Christ’s king- 
dom consists in, and of what his offices are.” (Ib. ib.) All that we desi- 
derate here is the proof of assertions which are easily enough made, but 
not so easily substantiated. At the same time, Mr Douglas differs widely 
frora Mr Brown in his expectations of millennial days. He evidently 
looks for a far more blissful millennium than Mr B. does, remarking, 
that ‘it is impossible for us to expect too highly concerning the millen- 
nium,” (Ib., part vii. sect. 16), in this, according with Mr Brown of Had- 
dington, who remarks regarding the millennium, ‘so general shall be 
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_ the reformation of mankind, that perhaps few will remain apparently 
wicked.” (Introduction to the Bible, near the close of chap. iv.) 


Norz XI., p. 102. 
Phil. ti. 11. 


Mr Brown speaks very slightingly of the millennarian criticism on the 
expression tZavacrac1s ray vexowy (p, 330, 331). Robert Fleming, how- 
ever, whose work on the Papacy is in great esteem among our opponents, 
is disposed to lay great stress upon it- He remarks that ‘this resurrec- 
tion cannot be the general one, but a special one, antecedent to it,” 
(Christology, on the First Resurrection, p. 22.) Again he says, ‘‘ the only 
key of v. 11, 12, is this, that the Apostle Paul did believe that there 
would be a special resurrection of the more eminent resurrection servants 
of Christ, which would include a very peculiar reward; and that. this 
resurrection would be long before the general and last resurrection.” (Ib. 


p- 26). See also his criticisms on the word tZavaeracis, (p. 68-83), most 
lengthened and elaborate, and which the reader would do well to con- 
sult, as they entirely refute those of Mr Brown. 


Norte XII., p. 106. 


Day of Judgment. 


As to the day of judgment and its duration, let me cite the following 
passage from Fleming. ‘* After the militant state of the Christian 
church is run out in the year 2000, it is to enter on that glorious sab- 
batical millennary, when the saints shall reign on the earth in a peace- 
able manner for a thousand years more. After the expiration of which, 
~ Satan shall be let loose to play a new game, and men shall begin to apos- 
tatize almost universally from the truth, gathering themselves together 
under the character of Gog and Magog, from the four corners or parts of 
the world. But when they have brought the saints to the last extremity, 
Christ himself will appear in his glory and destroy his enemies with fire 
from heaven, which denotes the great conflagration, which is followed 
‘with the resurrection and Christ’s calling men before him to judgment. 
And perhaps the time of this judgment will take up the greatest.part or 
the whole of another millennary of years; that.as there were four thousand 
years from the creation to his first coming, there may be four from thence 
to his triumphant entry into heaven with all his saints. For though the 
Scriptures call this time “a day,” yet we know what Peter says, that 
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thousand years and a day are the same thing in Divine reckoning.* | But 
that all men that ever lived should be publicly judged in a day or year or 
century, so as to have all their life and actions tried and searched into, 
as to me, I confess, inconceivable; not indeed in relation to God, but in 
relation to men and angels, who must be convinced of the equity of the 
procedure and sentence of the Judge.”—Fleming on the Rise and Fail 
of Papacy, pp. 25, 26, ed. 1793. 


Nore XIII., p. 116. 
Difficulties respecting the conflagration. 


The difficulties as to the universal conflagration, &c., are generally 
supposed to belong exclusively to the millennarian theory; but I find 
several, who are no millennarians, much more at a loss about it than we 
can be said to be. Fleming, for instance, affirms that the conflagration 
will not only precede the general resurrection, but also the change 
of those that are found alive! He thinks that the most eminent saints 
will be at once caught up; that the wicked, who are then alive, will be 
burnt to death by the fire; and that persons of inferior piety will have to 
pass through the fire, (1 Cor. iii. 15)!—Fleming’s Christology, vol. iii. p. 
44,45. As one of Fleming’s works is much in repute now, and his cen- 
sure upon millennarianism often quoted, I think it right to give our op- 
ponents an opportunity of blaming him for stranger opinions than we 
have ever held. 

Dr Candlish, in his work on Genesis, eaenly refers to the renewal 
of the earth by fire, yet does not seem to have felt Mr Brown’s difficulty 
as to its various localities emerging from the fire the same as before. 
Thus he writes, “‘ when the earth is renewed, the purpose of God re- 
specting its distribution among the families of Noah, so long frustrated 
by the ambition of ungodly men, may be made more perfectly understood 
because more fully realised. The map sketched in the 10th chapter, 
may be found useful as a chart or plan, when some of the names noted 
there, as Gomer and Togarmoh, Magog, Meshech, and Tubal, become 
again prominent, as prophecy’ (Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.; Rev. xx.) inti- 
mates that they shall,” (p. 262.) Again, heshows that God has promised 
to Abraham the literal land of Canaan, ‘the identical land in which he 
was atthe time asojourner,” (p. _,) that this land he is to have when 
he is raised from the dead, and the carth has passed through its “ puri- 
fying deluge of fire,” (p. 314.) ‘* In the present life his natural posterity/are 
to possess the Jand; in the future, in ‘ the regeneration,’ or in ‘ the resur- 
rection,’ he himself and his spiritual seed are to occupy it. The soil which 
then he trod as a stranger, and where almost by mere sufferance his 
bones were to be allowed to lie, is to be part, and possibly the chief part, 


* How often haye millennarians been censured for using this comparison ! 
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of the new earth in which righteousness is to dwell,” (p. 315.) ‘The 
land of Canaan, and the earth of which it forms a part, may, for any 
thing we can tell, be the local scene and seat of the inheritance,” (p. 316.) 
See also p. 321, where he shows the value and profitableness of this truth, 
and the danger of that ‘* dreamy and ideal spiritualizing which would re- 
fine away all matter, and which ultimately comes very near the notion of 
absorption into the infinite spirit;’? thus turning *‘ into a dim abstraction’’ 
the personal reality of hope, as well as the personal responsibility of 
sense. Again, in p. 389, he refers jto the increased extent of this inheri- 
tance, given in the latter day, first to the natural seed, and then, in the 
renewed earth, to the spiritual seed. Again, in pages 330, 331, 332, he 
takes up the subject, and shows that it is the earth ‘‘ recreated and puri- 
fied by fire,’’ that is to be the local habitation of the blessed;”’ and that 
thus the meek shall literally inherit the earth, and Abraham and his 
children in the faith are to be heirs of the world, and especially of that 
most hallowed spot of the world, where he who was pre-eminently the 
seed of Abraham died and rose again.’”’ If so, then the land of Canaan, 
at least, shall not be so fused in the conflagration, as to have lost its 
identity in the mass of molten matter. Millennarians are not the only 
persons who maintain ‘‘ sheer impossibilities.’’* 

Further, I observe that Dr Candlish not only holds, that it is on this 
renewed earth that the saints are to dwell; but also that in this new earth 
the animals areto be subjected to their “ mild and holy rule,” (p. 31, 175.) 
Now, how are these animals to be preserved from the conflagration? We 
know how they were preserved from the deluge of water, but how are 
they to be saved from the flood of fire? And will Mr Brown think there 
is nothing carnal in the belief, that Christ and his saints are to occupy 
the earth along with the animals? Yet what does Mr Brown hold upon 
this point himself, seeing he believes earth to be the future habitation of 
‘the redeemed and Redeemer? Mr Fairbairn’s opinions seem the same as 
Dr Candlish’s, (Typology, p. 465, and p. 527.) 


Notr XIV., p. 124. - 


Dionysius the Anti-chiliast. 


The heterodozy of this father will not be questioned. He was unsound 
upon vital points. Yet he is frequently referred to by anti-millennarians 
as the great champion of their system in the third century. And in one 
of the latest works upon the subject, he is styled one of the greatest doc- 
tors of the church in the third century, distinguished alike by learning 
and charity.”? (Wordsworth’s Lectures, p. 16.) Origen, Dionysius, and 


* I may notice that Dr Candlish identifies Isaiah ii. 2, with Rev. xxi. 3, p. 55. 
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Jerome are held up to admiration by that writer, as refuters of chiliasm. 
Chiliasm refuted by men who denied the eternity of future punishments, 
the divinity of the Spirit, justification by faith, &c.! It may be so; but 
in that case what ‘fair mind does not revolt from the wrong, so often 
done to us, of identifying chiliasm and heresy ? 

It is curious to find in the philosophic Schlegel an opponent of millen- 
narianism. We find throughout his works the expressions of belief in 
and longing after ‘* the triumph of Christianity,” and anticipations of a 
last period of consummation.’’ But still he brands millennarianism as an 
‘¢ illusion ;” and one of his reasons for denying it is, that it ‘* destroys all 
belief in the ideal conception of the kingdom of divine truth.’ (Philo- 
sophy of History, Lect. xi.) 1t was incompatible with German philoso- 
phy—the philosophy of the ideal, the impersonal, the abstract. Heis a 
sort of millennarian in his own way. He believes in a blessed era ere 
long to dawn on earth; but it is the era of the ideal not the personal. 
His millennium is one merely of principles and truths. He discards the 
personal. His philosophy finds sympathy with a system from which the 
personal and the palpable are as much as possible shut out; but it wars 
with one which brings these into prominence. His affinities are all 
against us; but they are with our opponents. Yet we are said to endan- 
ger the foundations of Christianity. This however we can say, that 
German philosophy and German rationalism are at keen war with us, 
and we with them. 


Norg XV., p. 128. 


The Westminster Chiliasts. 


In proof of the assertion I have made respecting the Westminster As- 
sembly, I subjoin an extract from Baillie. 

“© For Mr Spang. September 5th, 1615. REVEREND and DEAR Bro- 
THER,—I got yours with Apollonius and ——-. I hope both will testifie 
our great respects to them so far as you could wish. Send me the rest of 
Forbes.* I like the book very well, and the man much better, for the 
book’s cause. Imarvel I can find nothing in its index against the mil- 
lenaries. I cannot think the author a millenarie. I cannot dream why 
he should have omitted ane errour so famous in antiquitie, and so 
troublesome among us; for the most of the chief divines here, noé only 
Independents, bot others, such as Twiss, Marshall, Palmer, and many 
more, are express chiliasts. Its needful, if his judgment be right, that 
he should amend that omission, by ane express and large appendix.”’— 
Baillie’s Letters and Journals, vol. ii. p. 313, Laing’s edition. 


® Instructiones Historico-Theologice, by Dr John Forbes, formerly professor of divinity 
in King’s College, Aberdeen, printed at Amsterdam, 1640. 


Lae 
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Notz XVI, p. 116. 


Mode of Interpretation. 


A writer in the Congregational Magazine some years ago remarked, 
that ‘* all that is learned in the millennarian school must be forgotten, 
ere men can with advantage or propriety occupy the lowest form in that 
of sober Scripture interpretation.” (August 1839, p. 518.) This is sharp 
enough censure; yet we are not dismayed at it when we read such a 
statement as the following from Dr Woods of Andover, in his transla- 
tion of Knapp’s Theology:—‘‘ The allegorizing method of interpretation 
adopted by the teachers of the Alexandrine school, (he means Origen 
and Dionysius), enabled them to avoid the gross conceptions of the miJ- 
lennium, to which those who adopted the Jzteral mode were led.”? (Art. 
xv. § 154, note.) So that it is by resorting to Origen’s mode of allego- 
rizing that we are to rid ourselves of millennarianism. In other words, 
we are to “ avoid the gross conceptions” of millennarianism, by adopting 
a method of interpretation, which enabled Origen and his disciples to get 
quit of the doctrine of future punishments, and the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. To Origen’s company we prefer that of Tyndale the Reformer, 
who thus writes,—‘* No man dare abide by the literal sense of the text, 
but under a protestation, if it shall please the pope... thou shalt under- 
stand therefore, that the Scripture hath but one sense, and that is the 
literal sense ; and that literal sense is the root and ground of all, and the 
anchor that never faileth, whereunto if thou cleave, thou canst never 
err nor go out of the way... the greatest cause of which captivity and 
decay of faith, and this blindness, wherein we now sprang first of alle- 
gories; for Origen, and the doctors of his time, drew all the Scripture 
into allegory...insomuch as, that twenty doctors expound one. text 
twenty ways, as children make descant upon plain song. Yea, they are 
come into such blindness, that they not only say the literal sense profiteth 
not, but also that it is hurtful, and killeth the soul... God is a Spirit, and 
all his words are spiritual. Hs literal sense ts spiritual, and all his 
words are spiritual.” Yet a writer in the Biblical Review tells us, that 
*«the Romish church is the modern representative of the stereotyped 
letter ;”-—the Romish church, which has all along anathematized the 
letter, Tyndale on the one hand, and Newman on the other being judges! 
(Bibi. Rev. April 1848, p. 447.) The same reviewer informs us, that “ the 
Protestant millennarian doctrine has sprung from the same soil;’? com- 
paring our views to “the icy-flower upon a window-pane,” and with 
quiet self-complacency letting us know how easily *‘ the sun of sober- 
minded spiritual thought can dissolve it into its primitive unstable ele- 
ment.” He had just before told us, that the crucifixion of Christ by the 
Jews was “‘ the result of this literal interpretation.” Most true! how- 
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beit the reviewer meant it for a sarcasm ; for it is written by the Holy 
Spirit, “‘ with Him they crucify two thieves; and THE SCRIPTURE WAS 
FULFILLED WHICH SAITH, and he was numbered with the transgressors,” 
Matt. xy. 27, 28. 


Nott XVIL., p. 158. 


\ 


The Personal and Impersonal. 


Several of Mr Brown’s expositions take for granted that systems, not 
persons, are the subjects of prophecy. He has not proved this position, 
but regards it as a postulate. I wish to notice here that this is the idea on 
which Heinrichs, Eichhorn, Hug, ‘Seiler, &c., proceed. It forms the 
basis of their expositions; which may be summed in the words of Seiler’s 
translator, ‘ Judaism, Paganism, and Christianity, the matron, the 
harlot, and the bride, are poetically represented under the images of the 
citiesof Jerusalem, Rome, and the New Jerusalem.” (Seiler’s Bzbl. Herm. 
p- 563.) ‘Thus Hug writes, ‘‘ Jerusalem and Rome are the two cities 
whose destruction is here seen by the Spirit. It (Rome) could hardly sig- 
nify anything but heathenism. .. . If the capital of the heathen world 
symbolises the religion of the heathens, we shall easily ascertain what 
the capital of the Jews represented. What else but the Jewish religion. 
Therefore heathenism and Judaism, the two prevailing religions of the 
ancient world, were destined to perish. . . . If these cities be religions, 
they can be no other than these. If Rome and Jerusalem represent hea- 
thenism and Judaism, the New Zion can only be Christianity, which has 
an endless dominion, and which blesses mankind.’? He then gives 
reasons why this new Jerusalem must be a religion or system, not a 
state or kingdom of blessedness. Then he spiritualizes the resurrection 
(not the first resurrection only, but a@//). Then he resolves judgment 
into a mere figure, doing the same thing respecting ald resurrection and 
all judgment, as Mr Brown has done for the resurrection and judgment 
spoken of in Daniel, and in the beginning of the 20th of Revelation, “ If 
a last judgment also be connected with it, we well know that such also is 
Jiguratively convoked by the prophets for the purpose of executing the 
punishment of those who have oppressed and ill-treated the people of 
God.” (Hug, Introd. to the N. T., vol. ii. pp. 669, 670). Thus, by means 
of introducing systems instead of persons, Hug has rid himself of both 
resurrection and judgment. And Swedenborg, in like manner, has made 
void the second advent, by making it to mean “‘the general and victorious 
establishment of his truth and love among men.” (True Christian Reii- 
gion, vol. ii. p. 502.) One step more and the theory of systems has 
reached its height. Bush, by means of it, denies heaven and hell, calling 
them“ gross conceptions,’ and bidding us look to the precincts of our 
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own bosoms for the constitutive elements of each.” —Anastasis, Pref. 
Pp» Xii.) 


Nore XVIIL., p. 264. 
Daniel xii. 2. 


Perhaps the reader would like to hear Robert Fleming’s opinion on this 
text. He does not attempt to spiritualize it into the resuscitation of an 
extinct party. He thus interprets it— I am very apt to believe that the 
Spirit of God has given us a hint of both these special resurrections that 
I am now discoursing of, as well as of the last general one in Dan. xii. 2; 
he adds, by way of distinction and peculiarity, this account of the more 
eminent saints and their special reward, they that be wise, &c. By 
which I do humbly suppose that the resurrection of the eminent saints of 
the Old Testament at Christ’s resurrection, and that other special resur- 
rection, also at the beginning of the millennium, are denoted.”—(Chrés- 
tology. The first resurrection, p, 36.) 


“ Norm XIX., p. 362. 
Rev. xx. 


Robert Fleming makes this passage literal. In his discourse on the 
Papacy, he hints that it might be a revival of the Jewish church ; but 
in his Christology he corrects himself, and maintains that this is “a real 
and corporeal resurrection of the apostles and other most eminent saints of 
the N. T., who died before the millennium began.” (Christology. The first 
resurrection, p. 40.) In commenting on this passage, he states his opinion 
as to the length of the judgment-day; ‘in the trial, conviction, and con- 
demnation of which vast multitude, we may well suppose (as I have for- 
merly said once and again) that the far greatest part of a thousand years 
willbe taken up.” (P. 41.) He makes also the apostle’s expression, 
saved so as by jire, to refer to the conflagration, and the escape of some 
of the righteous out of it with great difficulty. (P. 44.) 
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Abstractions not to be confounded 
with persons, 158, 

Abyss the, mentioned in Revelation, 
371, 376. 

Advent second, subject of, its im- 
portance, 6, 30—The Church’s pole- 
star, 6, 9—Mr Brown’s views of, 
8, 9—Early fathers’ views of, 16— 
Not a matter of indifference, 33— 
Effects of on the church and the 
world, 39—Nothing carnal in, 59— 
Furnishes strong motives to duties, 
146, 154—To be before the restitu- 

tion, 326. 

_ Accommodation, 189. 

_ Agreement, points of, between mil- 
? tian and their opponents, 1, 
me 4; 25. 

Allegory of Ezekiel and Song of Solo- 
mon, 205. 

America, Millerites of, 446. 

_ Antichrist the church’s enemy, 12— 
- Mr Brown’s view of his destruc- 
3 pons 247—Not a mere abstraction, 

’ 

_ Anti-millenmnarian views of the 

__world’s conversion, 52, 54—Connec- 
tion with Gnosticism, Popery, &c, 

_ _ 123, 126—Extravagances of, 445. 

_ Bible, no new one at the millennium, 

me 57, 58. 

Calvinism, affinity of with millen- 
narianism, 131, 428. 

Carnal views of the advent rejected 

__ by millennarians, 59, 101, 448. 

_ Chalmers, Dr, his views of millen- 
- nium, 443. 

od os the ally of Calvinism, 127, 

' 428, 

- Christian dispensation not considered 
by millennarians a parenthesis, 58. 


Christ, the mediatorial office not held 
by millennarians as ceasing at the 
millennium, 60—His intercession 
not set aside by millennnarias, 96— 
Owen’s view of the intercession not 
degraded by the system of millen- 
narianism, 97—Mr Brown’s view of 
the intercession, 444, 

Christ’s absence, 441. 

Church, the advent her pole-star, 6— 
Her desolation during Christ’s ab- 
sence, J9—Her enemies, 11—Her re- 
lation to the advent, 38. 

Clouds coming with, meaning of, 
258. 

Commentators, reasons for citing, 
419, 

Conflagration, the, not overlooked by 
millennarians, 107—remnants saved 
from, 108, 111—Difficulties respect- 
ing, 450. 

Contradictions of Scripture not attri- 
butable to millennarians, 102. 

Controversy, right tone of, 27. 

Conversion, the world’s, held by mil- 
lennarians to be the Spirit’s work, 
52—Opposite view countenanced by 
some anti-millennarians, 53. 

Creation, its present state, 162—Man’s 
sin the cause of its curse, 168. 

Daniel’s vision, 226—Time to which 
it refers, 227—Persons not systems 
referred to in, 235—Mr Brown’s 
view of, 250, 

Death, not identical with the advent, 
15, 18—Not our hope, 17, 31—Not 
held by millennarians to be a sleep, 
62. 

Degradation of Christ erroneously at- 
tributed to millennarians, 98. 

Demoniacal possession, 379. 
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Development, theory of, 132, 430. 

Difference, points of, between mil- 
lennarians and their opponents, 28, 
20, 41, 50. 

Difficulties no ground of objection to 
millennarians, 67, 69, 120—Their 
proper place, 74—What they really | 
are, 79, 85—Applicable to other 
doctrines, 117, 121. 

Dispensation, no essentially different 
one expected by millennarians, 55. 

Degman of some millennarians, 

De 

Earth, the new, 20, 24. 

Epiphany, 343, 

a yas of anti-millennarians, 

5. 

Ezekiel’s temple, 197. 

Fact, difference betwixt, and the 
mode, 77. 

Faith as to the advent not indifferent 
to dates, 35, 39. 

Falling away at the end of the mil- 
Jennium, 79. | 

ot: npeqetan this,” meanings of, 311, 
315. 

Gentiles not held by millennarians 
excluded from the promises, 63— 
*< Times of,” meaning of, 322. 

Gnosticism, 23—Anti-millennarian, 
123, 

Gog and Magog not held by millen- 
narians to be the raised wicked, 60. 

Gospel, no different one expected by 
millennarians, 56, 57. 

Haggai’s prophecy of the shaking of 
the heavens, 292, 301. 

Heathen, destruction of, referred to 
by Haggai, 299. 

Heavens, shaking of, to what, to be 
referred, 292. 

Heresy, various forms of, rejected by 
millennarians, but adopted by their 
opponents, 123. 4 

Impossibilities, natural, no ground to 
reject a Scriptural doctrine, 71, 116 
—Not identical with incomprehen- 
sible, 75. 

Inconsistencies not peculiarly charge- 
able against millennarians, 44, 426. 

Incarnation, the Jews regard as im- 
possible, 117. 

Intercession of Christ, 96. 

Israel, views of their state during the 
millennium, 48—Their restoration, 
94. 

Jerusalem’s destruction, Mr Brown’s 
views of, 290—Not in fulfilment of 
Matth. xxiv., 316. 

Jews, view of anti-millennarians as 


to their conversion, 53. ; 
Joel’s prophecy, Mr Brown’s view of, 
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Judaizing not adopted by system of 
millennarians, 93. 

Judgment not one act, 102—Its na~- 
ture, 108—Dr Bush’s idea of, 230— 
literal not abstract, 234—the scene 
of, 260, 449—different descriptions 
of, 445. 

Literality of millennarian interpreta- 
tion not antiscriptural, 88, 93, 165— 
the foundation of orthodoxy, 136— 
rejected by Papists, 7—Socinians 
and Jews and Rationalists and Mor- 
risonians, 137, 139—not ludicrous, 
164—nor preposterous, 165. 

Matter not the seat of evil, 437. 

Millennarian system, progress of, 2— 
supposed difficulties in, 69—no con- 
nection with false doctrines, 122, 
am apaad ys with Calvinism, 

D. 

Millennarians, erroneous views attri- 
buted to, and correct statement of 
these views, 51, 66—dogmatism of 
some, 65—not mere theorists, 86— 
do not improperly literalize, 88— 
do not Judaize, 93, 96—do not set 
aside Christ’s intercession, 96—do 
not degrade Christ, 97—do not con- 
tradict Scripture, 102—do not over- 
look the conflagration, 107—are not 
heretical, 122—do not paralyze mis- 
sionary efforts, 139. 

Millennium, Scriptural views of, 14 
—millennarian views of, and their 
opponents, 43. 

Millerites of America, 446. 

Millennial kingdom, 262. 

Missionary efforts not at variance 
with millennarianism, 139=-dispa 
raged by Mr Vint, an anti-millen- 
narian, 143, : 

Mysteries no objection to Christian- 
ity, 68. 

Objections against millennarianism 
85. 
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